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To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we will take a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we’ve covered since 1966. 
The selections below are culled from our back files. 


"GBH ON THE HOT SEAT 
September 1, 1970 

Chris Lydon, take note — the recent axing of the Ten O’Clock 
News was hardly the first time WGBH-TV management has 
stepped in with a controversial programming decision. In late sum- 


Channel 2: angering women’s groups for two grand a week. 


mer of 1970, the Channel 2 brass, citing production expenses, an- 
nounced it would not continue producing In Her Own Right, an 
experimental summer-replacement program that had acquired a 
devoted fgjlowing during its eight-week run. In its place, the sta- 
tion promised to include coverage of “women’s concerns” in its 
new nightly news program. That sounded like a cop-out to women, 
who deluged the station with protests. A meeting was hastily con- 
vened between station management and women’s groups, yielding 
a promise — noticeably similar to the station’s recent pledge to fill 
the Ten O’Clock News void with other public-affairs programming 
— to address women’s 
issues in a new weekly 
program, New Woman. 
By today’s standards, 
the whole flap seems to 
have been much ado 
about awfully little — 
the burdensome budget 
for In Her Own Right 
was a paltry $2000 per 
show. 


HANOI JANE 
September 5, 1972 

None other than Jane 
Fonda reported on her 
recent trip to North 
Vietnam to review war 
damage. “I talked with 
Nguyen Huy Ten, 47- 
year-old chairman of the 
District Administrative 
Committee. He spoke 
with pride about the im- 
provements made in 
Nam Sach since the revolution of 1945. He spoke of schools, hos- 
pitals, sanitary facilities being built. He told me that illiteracy had 
been wiped out, and I remembered seeing even small children 
reading newspapers along the roadside.” 


Fonda: life in the workers’ paradise. 


HIGH NOON FOR DAPPER 
September 5, 1978 

“Up close, Suffolk County Sheriff Dennis Kearney looks like the 
groom on a wedding cake and smells like a brand-new shave. His 
opponent, City Councilor Albert L. “Dapper” O’Neil, has the look 





Dapper: declaring war on “liberal shit” everywhere. 
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of a 1930s Irish ward- 
heeler — by way of 
Central Casting — and 
the aroma of a smoke- 
filled room. These are 
their minor differences.” 

That’s how staff writer 
Michael Matza began his 
report on the 1978 ver- 
sion of Dapper’s peren- 
nial bid to become top 
county lawman. And for- 
tunately, the voters that 
year were just as wise to 
Dapper’s unique brand 
of bombast as they were 
in 1974 and 1986, when 
he also ran unsuccessful- 
ly for sheriff. 

“ ‘What we need is 





leadership. Enough of 
this liberal shit. I’d be 
the best goddamned 
sheriff this county ever had. I’d go right up to the corner gangs and 
tell them, “Hey, if you’re on this corner tomorrow night, you’re 
going in that wagon.” And if Charles Street Jail is overcrowded I'll 
dump ’em in the nearest local jail.’ Given the sheriff's authority to 
deputize and issue gun permits to special sheriffs, O’Neil’s rough- 
and-ready rhetoric and his penchant for the presumption of guilt 
has everyone but his own fans worried.” 


ERSATZ CELEBRITIES 
September 3, 1985 

If anything, the 1980s will be remembered as a time when Amer- 
ica’s fascination with celebrity — reflected in the People magazina- 
tion of popular culture — scaled new, ever-more-absurd heights. 
Exhibit A: the quite comfortable living carved out by New Englan- 
ders Rita Niles and Moe Thomas through their celebrity-imperson- 
ator service. Niles and Thomas themselves make regular public ap- 
pearances as Marilyn Monroe and Charlie Chaplin respectively, as 
well as renting out the services of other actors posing as everyone 
from Alan Alda to Erik Estrada. And it seems the celebs themselves 
sometimes make use of the look-alikes. Victoria Principal sent a 
double to an engagement she either couldn’t or wouldn’t attend. 
Cher and Brooke Shields f 
called to inquire about 
their impersonators. “You 
remind me of Mick Jag- 
ger!” gushed Niles to our 
reporter. “You should do 
Mick Jagger!” 


BARNEY’S RUBBLE 
September 1, 1989 

The late summer’s polit- 
ical news was dominated 
by never-proven charges 
that Congressman Barney 
Frank let his drug-dealing 
ex-lover Stephen Gobie 
run a prostitution ring out 
of Frank’s Washington 
apartment. Stephen Stark, 
in an essay entitled “Why 
It’s Nobody’s Business,” 
noted with dismay the 
great gusto with which the 
news media jumped on 
Frank’s sorry tale. 

“Once upon a time there 
was a Clear line dividing the public and private lives of politicians 
and celebrities: if the private behavior of celebrities did not directly 
influence their public behavior, it was deemed irrelevant. But today, 
the reporting of personal details about luminaries has become such a 
pervasive phenomenon that it is no longer a phenomenon. The news 
has become a kind of national gallery of pornography, full of titillat- 
ing details that have nothing to do with either the public’s right to be 
informed or with our ability to govern ourselves.” 

In a companion article, Unitarian-Universalist minister F. Jay 
Deacon suggested that the Gobie ugliness, which occurred before 


i «a 
Kearney: groom on the wedding cake. 








Frank: nobody’s business. 


_ Frank came out of the closet, in 1987, was a revealing glimpse into 


the horrors that sometimes accompany life in the closet. “Closets 
are lousy places in which to carry out a life, and people in closets 
get into terribly awkward situations,” he wrote. 


This week’s selections were compiled by Jon Keller. 





WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 
Michael Matza writes for the Philadelphia Inquirer. Stephen 


Stark is a Boston Globe contributor. 











PHOTOS BY PEGGY MCMAHON (WGBH), AP/WIDE WORLD (FONDA), CHRISTOPHER BROWN (DAPPER), AND BILL DICKINSON (KEARNEY). 
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BACK IN COURT: 
Benjamin La Guer is 
pensive during a 
hearing to determine 
whether his rape 
conviction was 
tainted by racism. 
News, page 17. 


PHOTO BY PATRICK C OCONNOR {BEN LA GUER) , yn] ‘ : ; ) | icv 
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4 LETTERS 
6 THIS JUST IN 
7 DON’T QUOTE ME by Mark Jurkowitz 


The big three newsweeklies offer some insight — and a lot of hindsight — in their post-coup-counter-coup issues. 


10 TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 


Paul Cellucci is a street-smart pol who espouses a provocative mix of social liberalism and fiscal conservatism. 


12 DATELINE MOSCOW by Melissa Everett 
Soviet contacts with the outside world helped ensure the failure of the Stalinist coup. 


17 MEAN STREETS by Sean Flynn 


Benji La Guer renews his quest to prove that racism was behind his conviction in the case of a brutal rape. 


20 LONG, HOT SOMERVILLE by Ric Kahn 


Simmering racial violence has burst into the open — and has this working-class city on edge. 





STYLES 


2 BEST BUYS by Mark Leibovich 
This week, we stock up on good things cheap; Flintstones kitsch, carrot moisturizer, T-shirts with an attitude, guilt-free cookies, and a 
genuine bargain of a sofabed. 

3 FANTASY EYE-LAND by Mark Leibovich 
Why the infamous Tuesday-night bikini contest at Narcissus keeps ’em drooling. 

4 ARE AMERICANS OVERWORKED? by Timothy Gower 
In a word, yes. An interview with Harvard economist Juliet Schor, who’s written a new book on the subject of our national burnout. 
Plus a look at how other countries do it, and ways that some people on the national scene are trying to cope. 


8 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


10 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Tangiers Café is a Middle Eastern delight that covers all the right bases. Plus, the new and improved Phoenix restaurant guide, good cheap 
treats at Caffé Gianni, in the Back Bay, and news about food from the North End and Boston University. 


16 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
















17 CLASSIFIEDS 
BOWIE, NOW AND THEN: catching up with his 
the latest Ryko re-issues. Arts, page 13. a 
2 8 DAYS A WEEK 


Pay a visit to our listings before you step out. Turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive 
film guide, or read “State of the Art” for news of the arts world. And in “Next Weekend,” Matt 
Ashare draws a bead on the 12th annual Boston Drawing Show, at the BCA. 


6 FILM 
Peter Keough says The Commitments has real commitment; he talks with the film’s di- 
rector, Alan Parker, and Gary Susman listens to the soundtrack. Plus, The Wild 
Child, The Pope Must Die!, and the 23rd International Tournée of Animation. 


8 DANCE 
Janine Parker Kolberg checks out Martine van Hamel, and Bronwyn Mills does the 
same for Kenneth King and Pooh Kaye, both at Jacob’s Pillow. 


9 THEATER _ 
Thea Singer talks to choreographer/writer David Gordon about his up-gF 
coming The Mysteries and What’s So Funny?, at the ART. ‘a 

10 TELEVISION and OBITUARY y 
Robin Dougherty looks at Casting the First Stone, a P.O.V. examination of the 
abortion debate; and Steve Vineberg remembers Colleen Dewhurst. 


11 BOOKS 
Some excerpts from Method Actors: Three Generations of an American Acting 
Style, by Phoenix film and theater critic Steve Vineberg. 


12 ART 
Rebecca Nemser gets patriotic about “American Screenprints 1930s- 1960s,” at the MFA; 
and Dan Kennedy reports on “Paradox of the Press,” at the Christian Science Monitor. 
13 MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski has high praise for David Bowie’s Tin Machine II, and M. Howell 
examines the Ryko re-issues of Low, “Heroes,” and Lodger. Also, Tony Bennett, 
Treat Her Right, Yes, Kenny Dorham, Robert Fripp, Diana Ross, Massive Attack, 
and This Mortal Coil. 


26 HOT DOTS 41 OFF THE RECORD 
27 LISTINGS 42 FILM LISTINGS 
34 ART LISTINGS 43 FILM STRIPS 
39 PLAY BY PLAY 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double spaced) if 
that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we’d appreci- 
ate one where we can reach you during 
business hours). The last is solely for pur- 
poses of verification: as you can see on this 
page, only the writer’s name and town are 
printed, and these may be withheld if there 
is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for con- 
siderations of space, fairness, and literacy. 








CHELSEA PRIDE 


After opening the newspaper and being 
greeted by a picture of myself and then 
reading Jon Keller’s article entitled “Child 
Care Hype” (“Talking Politics,” News, Au- 
gust 16), I felt compelled to respond. I 
spent the last year teaching at the Early 
Learning Center (ELC) in Chelsea and 
was also part of this summer’s staff. (The 
school-year staff and summer staff were 
not the same, although some teachers 
choose to work through the summer.) 
Throughout the course of the year, I was 
continually amazed, encouraged, and in- 
spired by the children in our classroom. 
They were learners in every sense of the 
word — constantly seeking new ideas and 
finding ways to incorporate the informa- 
tion and ideas into their experiences. 
These children worked very hard this year. 

Their teachers also worked extremely 
hard this year. The educators at the ELC 
devoted incredible amounts of time, ener- 
gy, and creativity to these children. I can- 
not speak for all the teachers and will not 
attempt it, but myself and the two other in- 
credible women with whom I worked 
closely all year in our classroom did our 
best to provide quality care and education 
for these children at all times in a safe en- 
vironment. Our varying experiences from 
Tufts University, Oxford, England, and the 
Cambridge Public Schools provided us 
with both philosophical and technical 
knowledge of how children learn. We also 
considered how to help our children feel 
safe and secure, while allowing them to de- 
velop into independent and self-motivated 
learners. 

The families of our children constantly 
supported us and assisted us. They were 
enthusiastic about their children’s experi- 
ences. It is best, though, to let them ex- 
press it: “. . . and have nothing but praise 
for the teachers and all their hard work as 
well as for giving the children a more fun 
and healthier way of learning.” “His teach- 
ers teach him very carefully and whole- 
heartedly.” “The support you gave us has 
been wonderful.” 

The ELC did suffer some growing pains, 
and in our first year of operation these 
growing pains were often difficult to man- 
age. I view this as a learning situation and 
do not want to waste space and energy 
complaining without trying to help solve 
the problems. Our society does not value 
children, teachers, or education, much less 
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MARK MORELLI 





SILBER: angry denials and damn- 
the-messenger attitude. 


those in a poor community like Chelsea. 
We hear plenty of rhetoric about the three, 
but when it comes to actual financial sup- 
port it is suddenly very quiet. Teachers 
have somehow learned to work, and even, 
at times, to flourish under these condi- 
tions. It isn’t right, but it is, unfortunately, 
reality. 

It angers me and saddens me that Mr. 
Keller chose to devote two pages to an ar- 
ticle that does nothing to help support the 
children and teachers of Chelsea. We have 
some serious problems. We are aware of 
this. A piecework article that is based on 
unnamed sources and surface responses is 
certainly not offering any solutions. I hope 
that we will be able to learn and grow from 
our experiences to better help the children 
of Chelsea. And I certainly hope that our 
critics and supporters are intelligent 
enough to seek out the opinions of all 
those involved in the ELC and not simply 
those who criticize us. Mr. Keller, I would 
welcome an opportunity to speak with you 
and tell you, perhaps, some stories of 
hope. 

Eleanor G. Mazzarella 
Revere 


Jon Keller replies: Ms. Mazzarella’s ad- 
mission that the Early Learning Center has 
“serious problems” — a fact acknowledged 
on the record in the article by two top BU 
administrators overseeing the project — 
renders her complaints about the story 
somewhat curious. Chelsea School Super- 
intendent and BU house man Peter Greer 
concedes what John Silber angrily denies: 
that the reality of the Early Learning Cen- 
ter hasn’t matched its expectations or its 
hype. Given Silber’s damn-the-messenger 
attitude, Ms. Mazzarella’s assertion that 
those in control of the center are “aware” 
of the problems and ready to “learn and 
grow” seems, at best, self-delusional. 
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Fri., August 30 + 9:30PM 
Come help us 
inaugurate Boston's 
newest & best 
classic alternative 
dance music 
experience 
featuring D. J. 


Debo 
Free admission before 11pm 
$5.00 after 1pm 
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Two Floors 
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$6 advance * $7 day of show 
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$10 advance $11 day of show 
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SCREAM 
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$8 night of show 
Pirate Productions Presents: 
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HARD ROCK AND 

HEAVY METAL BAN 
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*TAUPIER *SNIDLEY WHIPLASH 
* LOVE POLUTION * THOSE 
ADORABLE FIGHTING COCKS 





Wed., Sept. 25 419+ ¢ 10pm 
$7 night of the show 
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RUN 21 
TEMPTRESS 
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THE RAINDOGS 
THE MERLES 
VELCRO PEASANTS 








Fri., September 6 








In celebration of their RCA 
record "SWAN DIVE" 


BULLET LA VOLTA 


Tues., September 10 © 18+ 





Rock ‘n Roll Anthology #1 
From N.Y. 
GREG KROLL 
Special Guests TBA 
Wed., September 11 





MAX CREEK 
Thur., September 12 ¢ 18+ 





BIM SKALA BIM 
Fri., September 13 





“Pandora's Box” 





Wed., September 18 ¢ 18+ 





SHOCKRA 
THE AVENGERS 
Thurs., September 19 © 18+ 





HARVEY 
THIRD ESTATE 
Fri., September 20 





Wed., September 25 





CRASH TEST 
DUMMIES 
Thur., September 26 





URBAN BLIGHT 
THE TRIBULATIONS 








DAVID WILCOX 
Cabaret Style Seating 
2 shows 8 & 11pm 
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SILENT 
TREATMENT 


It was a bad scene for the two chal- 
lengers to Boston Mayor Ray Flynn 
last week when the Ward 15 Demo- 
cratic Committee met to make en- 
dorsements in the citywide council 
races. 

Ward 15 is traditionally something 
of an electoral bellwether, and the 41 
members of the Democratic Commit- 
tee — roughly one-third Irish- 
Catholic, one-third minority, and 
one-third urban frontierspeople — 
reflect the diverse composition of a 
community that includes everything 
fram the restored Victorians on 
Meetinghouse Hill to the mean 
streets of the Bowdoin Street area. 

The committee endorsed council 
incumbents Rosaria Salerno and 
Bruce Bolling, along with challengers 
John Nucci and Jackson Hall. (Hall 
edged political activist Boyce Slayman 
on the eighth ballot, even though 
Slayman reportedly made a strong im- 
pression with his admonition for 
more-intensive community organiz- 
ing.) But the most intriguing develop- 
ment came when preparations were 
made for the committee’s August 29 
interviews with the mayoral candi- 
dates, a first step toward a formal en- 
dorsement. 

Under committee rules, a candi- 
date needs two sponsors from within 
the group in order to be invited to 
speak. According to committee chair- 
man Dave Barry, nobody initially 
sponsored either Ed Doherty or the 
Reverend Graylan Ellis- Hagler. When 
Barry tried to solicit a symbolic co- 
sponsorship of the two challengers by 
one black and one white member, 
“we couldn’t get a minority to spon- 
sor Ellis-Hagler,” he reports. (Ulti- 
mately, sponsorship for both candi- 
dates was arranged.) 

Barry, who works for the nonprofit 
Fields Corner Community Develop- 
ment Corporation, admits Ellis-Ha- 
gler was unlikely to draw much sup- 
port from what appears to be a 
strongly pro-Flynn group. But not a 
single minority sponsor for the cam- 
paign’s lone candidate of color? “El- 
lis-Hagler is something of an embar- 
rassment at this point,” says Barry. 
“He’s perceived as being not just divi- 
sive, but trivializing very real problems 
because he is not running with the 
blessing of the community as a 
whole.” 

— Jon Keller 


STRIKE TALK 
AT WGBH 


After facing down supporters of the 
now-defunct Ten O’Clock News earli- 
er this year, WGBH management 
next may be headed for a showdown 
with its employees. The membership 
of the Association of Employees of 
the Education Foundation (AEEF) 
voted overwhelmingly last Wednesday 
to authorize a strike — if necessary 
— against the station. 

The AEEF, which represents 350 
full- and part-time production and 
administrative support staff at 
WGBH facilities in Boston, New 
York, and Los Angeles, has identified 
“union jurisdiction, job security, and 
health benefits” as the broad contrac- 
tual issues at stake. 

“We regard a decision to go on 
strike as a very serious and painful 
measure, one to which we would re- 


pee), (e718) 
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Hagler was 
nearly 
banned from 
speaking to 
Ward 15 
Democrats. 
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sort only after exhausting every other 
means for reaching a . . . settlement 
with the WGBH management,” said 
union president Judy Becker after the 
vote. 

WGBH spokesperson Jeanne Hop- 
kins responded, “We’re not surprised 
with the outcome. It’s not going to 
change anything that’s happening at 
the bargaining table.” 

More bargaining sessions were 
slated late last week before the Au- 
gust 31 expiration of the existing 
three-year contract. 

— Mark Jurkowitz 


PAPER TIGERS 
IN CHELSEA 


Devotees of the free weekly the 
Chelsea Advocate are regularly treat- 
ed to some real political theater when 
they turn to the “Just Thinking...” 
column, authored by the once and 
maybe future mayor, Jim Mitchell, 
who just happens to publish the Ad- 
vocate. Mitchell, who is part of a 
crowded field vying for the mayor’s 
job in what may be the common- 
wealth’s most troubled community, 
likes to use his journalistic bully pul- 
pit to, shall we say, cast aspersions on 
the abilities of incumbent mayor John 
Brennan, who has decided not to seek 
re-election. 

A perusal of several recent Mitchell 
columns reveals the following affec- 
tionate characterizations of the cur- 
rent officeholder as part of Mitchell’s 
rambling political monologues: “nut- 
cake,” “arrogant zombie,” “crack- 
pot,” “former ‘town drunk,’ ” “never 
held a steady job in his life,” “cryba- 
by,” “foul ball,” “gutless,” “coward,” 
and “panhandler.” 

Neither Mitchell nor Brennan 
could be reached for comment for 
their views of the Advocate’s journal- 
istic technique. But during a brief pe- 
riod earlier this year, Brennan started 
up his own paper, which he used as a 
cudgel to bash Mitchell. 








ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Who says fiesty community jour- 
nalism is dead? 
— Mark Jurkowitz 


File this under rock and roll meets 
amateur sex videos. 

As part of a cockamamie package 
(even by longhair standards) to pro- 
mote Sexplosion, the latest record 
from that warped neo-disco band My 
Life with the Thrill Kill Kult, Wax 
Trax! records recently solicited fans 
to enter “America’s Sexxxiest Home 
Video Contest!!!” 

Wax Trax! promised to fly the 
winning producer (and a guest) to 
the Windy City for the last leg of the 
Sexplosion Tour, skedded for this 
Saturday (August 31) at Chicago’s 
Riviera Theatre. 

Now, if this were just another 
boneheaded scheme by Kult band 
members (and video judges) Groovie 
Mann and Buzz McCoy to get their 
hands on some down-home dirt, then 
the boys were surely disappointed. 
“When we did it, we didn’t know if 
people would send us animal porn or 
kiddie porn or what,” says Wax Trax! 
director of radio promotions Ken 
Waagner. “Everything we got was 
relatively clean.” 

According to Waagner, there were 
only about a dozen submissions. 
None contained sex acts. Only one 
had total nudity: a female striptease. 
Many were thoughtful and creative. 
And some were downright dumb con- 
cept pieces. 

The winning number, offered by a 
couple of guys from Tulsa, was a ho- 
moerotic piece set to the Kult’s clas- 
sic tune “Leather Sex.” 

But even that couldn’t touch the 
raunchiness of the Fugs-like Thrill 
Kill Kult, whose single “Sex on 
Wheels” hit number four on the 
college-radio charts. Their live act 
contains a sacrilegious segment star- 


ring Jesus and a 12-inch dildo. 
— Ric Kahn 
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Gorby orgy 


The newsweeklies weigh in 
with analysis and hindsight 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


‘ome insight and a lot of 
hindsight. That’s the best 
you can hope for when the 
major newsweeklies hit 
the stands with their post- 
coup-counter-coup issues. Newsweek and 
U.S. News & World Report devoted the en- 
tire issue to the event, while a slightly 
more subdued Time saved the last 18 
pages for the rest of the world. 

Newsweek’s “Conventional Wisdom 
Watch” was fun as usual, but giving Gorby 
the lateral (i.e., neutral) arrow seems a bit 
unrealistic when the text reads: “Hurtin’ 
cowboy overthrown twice in one week.” 
(The Gorbmeister has shown a Nixonian 
political resiliency, but realpolitik dictates a 
down arrow for the time being.) The mag 
also went heavy on the celebrity angle, 
with Margaret Thatcher arguing in print 
that Gorby and Yeltsin should be treated 
as equals and Henry Kissinger offering up 
an interminable essay arguing for . . . well, 
it’s kind of hard to say, exactly. 

Newsweek does get a point for making at 
least a passing reference to Yeltsin’s “Rea- 
ganesque disdain for fine print.” (Seems 
that at least on a superficial level, there are 
similarities in the studied populism of the 
two men.) Kudos as well to a small but 





ability to get the military to carry out or- 
ders. Time humanized Yeltsin by docu- 
menting a moment of indecision, when he 
wavered on declaring his control over 
army and KGB units on Russian soil for 
fear of triggering a civil war. And it also 
reported that Gorbachev himself ultimately 
gave the order for the troops to clear out 
of Moscow. But Newsweek produced the 
most dramatic moment when it recounted 
how several high-ranking commanders 
faced down Yazov (“What am I — a 
child?” he reportedly moaned before 
skulking out of the room) and defanged 
the coup. (Newsweek had General Valen- 
tin Varennikov, not Gorby, giving the ac- 
tual order for troops to leave the capital.) 
U.S. News & World Report had planned 
not to publish this week (one of two weeks 
it skips each year), but quickly shifted into 
high gear when the coup broke. Although 
the magazine’s big postmort was not as 
detailed and informative as those of its two 
competitors (the most interesting revela- 
tion had cellist Mstislav Rostropovich 
bowing away inside the Russian-parlia- 
ment building in the moments when an 
army attack seemed imminent), it did con- 
tain some of the juicier gossip. Its “Wash- 
ington Whispers” feature suggested that 
the Kremlin’s man in Washington, Viktor 
Kompletkov, would soon be told to fall on 
his sword for pushing the plotters’ party 











GUARDING THE Russian Federation building: standing up to the 


AP/WIDE WORLD 





plotters, who were later declared inept. 


telling piece by Douglas Waller insisting 
that the CIA smelled a rat right before the 
attack of what Bush called the “coup peo- 
ple” but that the State Department and 
White House wanted to see no evil. 

Time bested Newsweek with its PRELUDE 
TO A PUTSCH article, by Strobe Talbott, 
which traces the events leading up to Gor- 
bachev’s betrayal at the hands of his own 
appointees. In this account, he blundered 
badly twice by acceding — perhaps even 
unwittingly — to the wishes of hard-line 
Interior Minister Boris Pugo, first by let- 
ting him crack down in Lithuania last win- 
ter and later by giving him the go-ahead to 
try to smother a pro-Yelstin rally in Mos- 
cow last March. The article also makes 
clear the Soviet military’s distress at the 
sight of American weapons decimating 
Iraq, a former client state, during Opera- 
tion Desert Storm — which explains why 
Defense Minister Dmitri Yazov might go 
along with plans to overthrow his patron. 

The centerpieces of all the magazines 
were coup post-mortems. The basic diag- 
nosis was the same: that the plotters were 
foiled by their own ineptitude (Newsweek's 
Meg Greenfield dubbed them “Police 
Academy 208”), exemplified by their fail- 
ure to shut down the media and their in- 





line. And it unveiled a slew of conspiracy 
theories behind the coup, including one 
positing that the KGB masterminded the 
whole thing — including its failure — in 
order to give the Soviet government a 
much-needed enema. 

U.S. News’s political commentary could 
have used some tempering. Seweryn 
Bialer’s vicious attack on Gorbachev (“po- 
litically incompetent and personally unsta- 
ble”) was too bitter and David Gergen’s 
praise of Bush for winning a successful 
“gamble” on the counter-coup was too ef- 
fusive. (Bush acted presidential all right, 
but prudence — not gamble — is the 
word that comes to mind.) 

My bottom-line advice to readers fol- 
lowing the story on television and in the 
dailies: read U.S. News’s rumor-monger- 
ing, Time’s PUTSCH story, Newsweek’s 
“Periscope” section, Time’s and News- 
week’s big coup-reconstruction pieces — 
and skip the rest. Oh yeah, and tell Henry 
Kissinger to keep his day job. 


» 

With a growing sense that the failed 
coup represents a turning point for the So- 
viet media, Alexander Merkushev’s study 
on the struggle for freedom of the press in 

See QUOTE, page 8 
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Quote 


Continued from page 7 
the USSR — published pre-coup, by Har- 
vard’s Joan Shorenstein Barone Center — 
becomes a hell of a lot more relevant. 

Merkushev is a former editor of the En- 
glish-language service of Tass who spent 
part of the past year at the center and is 
now believed to be back at Tass. Among 
the milestones he cites in the quest for an 
independent Fourth Estate are: the Cher- 
nobyl crisis, which encouraged an inves- 
tigative journalistic zeal not previously 
seen in the Soviet media; a critical 1988 
Pravda editorial allegedly written by Alex- 
ander Yakovlev (who left the Communist 
Party two days before the coup, warning 
of just such an event) denouncing the pub- 
lication of a Stalinist-type attack on re- 
form that had appeared in the influential 
Sovetskaya Rossiya newspaper three weeks 
earlier; and a May 1988 interview that 
Gorbachev gave to Newsweek and the 
Washington Post in which he boldly spoke 
out to include freedom of speech as “an 
indispensable condition of glasnost.” 

Ironically, that groundbreaking inter- 
view was actually censored in the Soviet 
Union, But it’s just another piece of evi- 
dence — before we of the terminal short- 
term memory consign him to a cruel polit- 
ical obsolescence — that without Gorby’s 
trailblazing, Yeltsin wouldn’t have had a 
tank to stand on. 

o 

With angry Soviet citizens venting their 
spleens on the statues of Feliks Dzerzhin- 
sky and Vladimir Lenin, this is certainly 
prime time for icon-smashing. Which is 
what Scripps Howard editorial writer An- 
drew Ferguson tried to do in his 
August 19/26 New Republic 
cover story attacking liberal me- 
dia deity Bill Moyers — a little 
too ardently for my money. 

In the course of four pages, 
Moyers is accused of being a po- 
litical coquette who can’t resist 
teasing his followers with sweet 
nothings about possible presi- 
dential aspirations. He is at- 
tacked (once again) for being 
the LBJ henchman who helped 
bug Martin Luther King’s hotel 
rooms. He is assailed for a “de- 
scent into pop spiritualism” that 
has turned him into one of those 
wacky middle-age men who re- 
treat to the forest to find their 
inner selves. And finally, he is as- 
saulted for being a PBS pimp 
who cynically squeezes big bucks 
out of lefty-type foundations. 

Now, I’m not a member of the 
cult of Moyers and I wouldn’t 
mind seeing him taken down a 
peg (I'd say his qualifications for & 
president are roughly equal to 
those of Larry King), but I’m al- 


ways suspicious of Gatling-gun SCOTT: paucity of bi 





New Yorker attack on Fatal Vision author 
Joe McGinnis, Janet Malcolm noxiously 
asserted that every journalist is out to con 
the source? That’s exactly what psychoan- 
alyst Jeffrey Masson later accused her of 
doing when he sued her for libel, claiming 
she doctored his quotes for a New Yorker 
profile and book she wrote about him.) 
FineLine offers more thar just a theoret- 
ical discussion of journalistic principles. 
The July/August issue features a photo- 
graph of an Iraqi soldier who was literally 
fried while trying to escape an American 
bombing attack during the Gulf War — 
and believe me, this is an image too grisly 
for Brian DePalma to invent — and dis- 
cusses why the Associated Press found it 
“too grotesque” to transmit on the wire. 
The issue due out on September 6 has a 
lead story on the Atlanta Constitution’s de- 
cision to name a mass-murder suspect — 
who preyed on other males for a period of 
more than 20 years, according to allega- 
tions — before the police arrested him, in 
an apparent attempt to force the hand of 
law-enforcement agencies. 


% 

Speaking of internal politing, I’ve been a 
big fan of new Globe ombudsman Gordon 
McKibben. But his Monday column prais- 
ing the frantic efforts of the paper’s Mos- 
cow correspondent, Paul Quinn-Judge, to 
return to his post from the middle of vaca- 
tion once the coup story exploded, is not in 
the job description. To paraphrase one 
grizzled newspaper veteran, the story of a 
journalist doing his duty should not be 
news. Save it for the Pulitzer committee. 


© 
On the heels of Steve Fainaru’s Globe 
three-parter on racial tensions between the 
Red Sox and the minority community, for- 
mer Globe columnist Leigh Montville ex- 
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journalism in which the victim is erence for hitting boys over speedsters. 


blasted for everything short of 

the sinking of the Lusitania. Regardless of 
the validity of the criticisms, you can’t help 
but pick up a whiff of vendetta. 

In a nasty November 1990 GQ profile 
of Mort Zuckerman, writer (and former 
U.S. News staffer) Alicia Mundy aired 
charges — denied vehemently by Zucker- 
man — that Zuckerman once tried to get 
one of his U.S. News & World Report 
staffers to “dig up dirt” on Moyers after 
Moyers publicly opposed a major Zucker- 
man New York real-estate deal. 

Wonder if Marty Peretz owns any big 
chunks of property in Manhattan? 


7 

To a skeptical public, the media are often 
viewed as a monolithic marauder that can 
wreak havoc on the truth with impunity — 
unless someone is foolish enough to test the 
libel laws. Truth is, the press does a pretty 
lively job of aggressively examining its own 
ethics and practices in such trade standards 
as the Washington Journalism Review, the 
Columbia Journalism Review — and now 
FineLine, a modest but provocative two- 
year-old Louisville-based monthly “newslet- 
ter on journalistic ethics” bankrolled by 
Barry Bingham Jr., the former editor and 
publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The last several issues of FineLine have 
examined topics ranging from the New 
York Times’s controversial profile of the 
alleged William Kennedy Smith rape vic- 
tim — complete with a piece defending 
the story penned by its author, Fox Butter- 
field — to a debate on the dicey subject of 
whether a journalist has a right to sweet- 
talk a source whom he or she is planning 
to croak in print. (Remember how, in her 


plored the topic more broadly in a less am- 
bitious, more stylized Sports Illustrated 
piece titled BEANTOWN: ONE TOUGH PLACE 
TO PLAY. 

At first glance, former Sox star George 
Scott posits an interesting theory in Mont- 
ville’s story, claiming that the paucity of 
black Red Sox can be attributed to the 
team’s preference for right-handed-hitting 
muscle boys over speed merchants. That 
might explain the infatuation over the 
years with players like Deron Johnson, 
Butch Hobson, Tom Brunansky, and Jack 
Clark. But the same instinct for a Green 
Monster bopper encouraged the team to 
recruit such players of color as Don Bay- 
lor, Tony Armas, Tony Perez, Orlando 
Cepeda, and Bob Watson. 

Meanwhile, Montville has jumped on the 
bandwagon of those who see more than 
just a ballplayer in rookie Mo Vaughn. 
Montville conjures up comparisons with 
the man whose number he wears, Jackie 
Robinson. Maybe Vaughn’s sparring match 
with Mike Greenwell — and I’m willing to 
believe the battle was about clubhouse hier- 
archy, not race — will slow down the rush 
to nominate the kid for a Nobel Prize. 


® 

Finally, good luck to Phoenix colleague 
Jon Keller, who becomes host of Channel 
56’s Let’s Talk Politics program (a rein- 
carnated version of the long-running Point 
of View show) on Sunday, September 8, at 
11 p.m. Keller, who on good days has 
been known to terrorize a politician or 
two, will debut with an interview of a man 
who thinks journalists are terrorists: Sen- 
ate President William Bulger. Oo 
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Experience the 
true flavor of Italy... 


A Sampling of Franco’s Homemade Entrees 


Chicken Verdicchio 
Homemade Crabmeat & Lobster Ravioli 
Fettucine ai Vegetali Aglio Olio 

Shrimp Giardiniera 


Lunch from $5.95 / Dinner from $9.95 


La Groceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 
The true flavor of Italy 
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Nuts and bolts 


Cellucci brings street smarts to 
Weld’s patrician team 


by Jon Keller 


overnor William Weld, 
anxious to avoid being 
seen jetting off to exotic 
climes while we were 
wrestling with Hurricane 
Bob, rushed back to town last week to en- 
sure that his furrowed red brow would be 
part of the storm coverage. He needn’t 
have bothered. The media’s need for a 
governmental father figure was filled just 
fine by Lieutenant Governor Argeo Paul 
Cellucci, he of the somber mien and the 
seemingly perpetual five o’clock shadow. 

“We are,” declared Cellucci calmly, “in 
a state of emergency.” 

Apparently it will take more than a ma- 
jor natural disaster occurring during his 
first lengthy stint as acting governor to 
spook the unflappable Cellucci. The 43- 
year-old Hudson resident is perhaps the 
most important unknown figure in state 
government. Polls show more than a third 
of the public doesn’t have the slightest idea 
who Cellucci is. Most of the rest probably 
have little more than a vague impression of 
Cellucci’s playing a sort of ethnic Mutt to 
Weld’s patrician Jeff. 

But among those who’ve followed Cel- 








with pronounced social liberalism. 


lucci’s simultaneously low-key and relent- 
less rise to the upper echelons of state pol- 
itics, his emergence as the most powerful 
second banana in recent Massachusetts 
political history is no surprise. “Paul may 
not have the surface brilliance of a Weld,” 
says State Representative Peter Blute (R- 
Shrewsbury), a potential candidate for 
lieutenant governor in 1990 who dropped 
the idea the moment Cellucci got into the 
race. “But he’s a smart lawyer, a street 
guy, and a very good politician.” 

The proof lies in Cellucci’s so-far flaw- 
less execution of two difficult political ma- 
neuvers — the partnership with Weld, and 
his own blending of good old Republican 
fiscal conservatism with pronounced social 
liberalism. 

Cellucci is the first lieutenant governor 
in 20 years who doesn’t appear either to 
hate the governor’s guts or desperately 
want out of the job. Perhaps that’s because 
he wields more authority than any contem- 
porary predecessor. Cellucci played a key 
role in shaping and selling the deficit-re- 
duction and budget plans this spring, and 
he continues to be both the public and pri- 
vate force behind the administration’s 
workers’-compensation and hospital-fi- 
nancing reform packages. And Cellucci is 
always at Weld’s side during press confer- 
ences, like a Shetland pony kept constantly 


CELLUCCI: flawiess blending of Republican fiscal conservatism 


on hand to calm a jittery thoroughbred. 

This “Welducci” synergy, as Beacon 
Hill types call it, is partly explained by 
the bonding that took place between the 
two men during last year’s campaign. 
Cellucci allies such as White House aides 
Andrew Card and Ron Kaufman, who’ve 
never had much use for Weld, were re- 
portedly miffed at Cellucci for teaming 
up with him. At times last summer, it did 
seem as though Cellucci had set out for 
the promised land by booking passage on 
the Titanic. 

“There were some days there where 
people thought I was crazy for hanging in 
there with Bill Weld. But you know, I be- 
lieved he was the best man to lead the 
state, and I still believe it,” says Cellucci. 
“When he is away, whether it’s on a trade 
mission or on vacation up to the Adiron- 
dacks, the agenda of our administration 
keeps moving. We don’t miss a beat.” 

It helps that the two men genuinely like 
each other, that their young children have 
formed friendships, and that Cellucci was 
able to swing a sweet deal for Weld, ever 
the penny-conscious Brahmin, on a brand- 
new Jeep from his family’s auto dealership. 
But the long-term significance of their re- 
lationship may lie in Cellucci’s ability to 
meld social progressivism with fiscal con- 
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servatism, a gift that’s served as something 
of a model for Weld. 

Weld moved noticeably leftward on both 
abortion rights and gay rights once he 
hooked up with Cellucci, and the shift paid 
big dividends in the final campaign against 
John Silber. Weld’s election-year conver- 
sions and staunch promises of protection 
for choice and gay rights gained consider- 
able credibility by Cellucci’s longstanding 
advocacy in both areas. 

Cellucci’s liberalism is “just how I view 
things,” he says. “I believe that we live in 
a very diverse state, and I’ve always tried 
to be tolerant of that diversity, I’ve tried 
to respect people as individual human be- 
ings. On the other side of the coin, I am 
mindful of the taxpayers’ pocketbook, 
and the important role that the state gov- 
ernment can play in maintaining a strong 
economy.” 

To pull off a straddle like that, you have 
to be both reliable enough to sway skeptics 
on the left and sincere enough to convince 
conservatives back in the district that they 
shouldn’t hold a few left-leaning views 
against good old Paul Cellucci. Cellucci’s 
consistent record of support for the gay- 
rights bill and abortion choice during four 
terms in the House and three in the Senate 
has been duly noted among liberals, as 
Democratic candidate for lieutenant gov- 

















ernor Marjorie Clapprood learned to her 
dismay when she tried to pry liberal sup- 
port away from the Weld-Cellucci ticket 
last fall. 

And to the folks back home, as well as 
to GOP conservatives in general, Cellucci 
just gives it the Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington rhetoric. “I like the good Republi- 
can concept of less government, and that 
the government ought to stay out of the 
private lives of its citizens,” he says. “I’ve 
always believed that the conservative deci- 
sion is to keep the government out of 
those decisions to the extent possible. . . . 
Gay rights is a question of fairness, of 
treating every citizen with decency and re- 
spect. I don’t think anyone in this state 
should have to worry that they’re going to 
lose their home or their job because 
someone finds out they’re homosexual, 
and that’s all the gay-rights bill says and 
does.” 

If it all sounds a bit like an unusual 
baby-boomer’s mixture of Bobby Kennedy 
and George Bush, that’s because it is. 
Asked to name his political role models, 
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enforcing the blue laws, an experience that 
undoubtedly fueled Cellucci’s libertarian 
instincts. Cellucci met his future wife, 
Janet, when the two families attended an 
afternoon concert by Italian pop singer 
Caterina Valente (“The Breeze and I” — 
remember?) at the old Monticello night- 
club on Route 9, a sort of Metrowest mini- 
Las Vegas. 

Twenty years and two daughters later, 
Cellucci’s personal and political decisions 
seem to have paid off equally well. He was 
with Bush in 1980 when few others (in- 
cluding Weld) were interested. He helped 
Card in his unsuccessful 1982 gubernato- 
rial primary bid. And he provided a crucial 
bridge between Weld and ethnic voters 
during their campaign together. 

Cellucci’s made some crucial Demo- 
cratic connections, too. His controversial 
decision to go along with a 1988 Senate 
Ethics Committee wrist-slap of double- 
dipping Senator Joseph Walsh earned 
him brownie points with Walsh’s pal, 
Senate President William Bulger. That 
good will paid off early in Weld’s term 


Asked to name his political role 
models, Cellucci mentions both 


Kennedy and Bush. 


Cellucci mentions both Kennedy (“I re- 
member watching his speeches about 
treating people with respect and decency”) 
and Bush (“a decent person”). Cellucci 
can cite such a seemingly odd couple be- 
cause he shares the same sense of political 
freedom held by the scores of younger, in- 
dependent voters who went to the polls 
last fall and voted for Weld but against the 
Citizens for Limited Taxation petition, 
which Weld supported. 

It’s also an incalculable help to Cellucci 
in selling his odd political composition to 
the voters that he’s so unbelievably regular. 
Until age 12, Cellucci lived in a “big old 
stucco house,” with Grandpa occupying 
the in-law apartment. During his teen 
years, he worked at the auto dealership af- 
ter school and on weekends, including 
Sundays — at least until the state began 


when Cellucci was called on to smooth 
things over with Bulger, still smarting 
from Weld’s pointed criticisms of him 
during the campaign. 

Cellucci’s attentiveness to the prickly 
feelings of other politicians has served him 
well on the issue of administration patron- 
age. Weld has expressed little interest in 
the icky business of filling the multitude of 
appointive positions available to the execu- 
tive branch, leaving Cellucci to shepherd 
scores of politically connected job-seekers 
through the system. “I was a little more 
active than Governor Weld in the party 
and the legislature, so it’s just by the na- 
ture of what I’ve done and continue to do 
that some of these things come to me,” ac- 
knowledges Cellucci. 

His judgment hasn’t been perfect. Rac- 
ing Commissioner Robert Sheridan 
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stepped down this summer after embar- 
rassing revelations about his socializing 
with racing-industry notables. Gerard 
Benoit was canned as head of the state’s #: 
workers’-compensation claim-review of- | =: 
fice after accounts surfaced of his own 4 
dubious compensation claim. Vin- 
cent Gately, deputy commissioner at 
the Division of Capital Planning 
and Operations, lost his job when 
an apparent conflict of interest in- 
volving a state-contract bid 
emerged. 

All were Cellucci referrals. But 
the missteps haven’t caused much 
in-house friction, primarily because 
Cellucci, early on, agreed to have 
Weld’s chief secretary, John Moffitt, 
sign off on any personnel referrals. And 
Cellucci hasn’t hesitated to cut the cord 
with political acquaintances when the 
administration’s greater health might be 
at stake. “If we feel a change has to be 
made, we’re not shy about doing it,” he 
says. 

Cellucci won’t likely be happy playing 
straight man forever. He was reportedly 
furious at Republican political consultant 
Ron Mills when Mills put an item 
summarizing Cellucci’s afore- 
mentioned personnel mistakes 
in his monthly newsletter. 
And aides say Cellucci’s 
easy manner tightens a bit 
when the subject of State 
Treasurer Joe Malone, his 
most formidable potential 
GOP competitor (and 
another prominent prac- 
titioner of generational, 
ideologically mixed poli- 
tics), is raised. 

But those are battles 
for another day, when 
Cellutci decides it’s 
time for his inventive 
political balancing act 
to take center stage. 
“I make no secret of 
the fact I’d like to be 
governor,” says Cel- 
lucci. “Someday. 
For now, I’m very 
happy_iright 
where I am.” 
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NE MOSCO 
Ties that bind 


Soviet contacts with the West 
helped ensure junta’s defeat 


by Melissa Everett 


inutes after the Soviet 
coup, Boston-area peace 
activist David Kreger 
got an electronic mail 
message from Moscow. 
Its tone was bleak and frightened: 

I hope this is not my last message but it 
very well could be. We don’t yet know 
what’s going on. We’ve only heard the 
stupid official announcement. But that is 
enough to see that things are quickly turn- 
ing sour. . . . If you suddenly lose sight of 
us, don’t be surprised. But let’s believe it’s 
not the end of everything. 

— Igor the worried 

Eight hours later, a much more upbeat 
message came through, reporting the in- 
flux of tanks and the outpouring of people 
into the streets around the Russian-parlia- 
ment building: 

It looks like the time has really come for 








Melissa Everett is a research associate at 
the Center for Psychological Studies in the 
Nuclear Age, which is affiliated with Har- 
vard Medical School. She is also the author 
of Breaking Ranks (New Society Publish- 
ers, 1989.) 








the direct nonviolent actions. Basically, the 
hope is not yet rolling out as the tanks are 
rolling in. We believe that the gang that is 
trying to seize power is doomed, and what 
they are trying to do now is just a desperate 
attempt to prolong their own decay. Fortu- 
nately, we can see their almost universal 
condemnation in the world media. 

It is extremely important for us not to 
feel separated from the rest of the world 
now. We are sure that together we will win. 

— Igor the purged 

The great untold story in the Soviet coup 
attempt is people power: the will and the 
capacity to resist tanks, to stand up to a 
culture of terror that at times has seemed 
invincible. Just as they have in the Philip- 
pines, China, and Latin America, defiant 
spirits surprise those of us who watch these 
dramas from our relative safety. Effective, 
organized resistance surprises us even more. 

Hours before the coup crumbled, Wash- 
ington Post writer David Remnick echoed 
the common cant when he gazed on the 
assembled thousands facing down the 
tanks and wrote, “The crowd, for all its fe- 
rocious indignation, knew it was at the ab- 
solute mercy of the eight men who had 
grabbed power in the Kremlin.” Why did 
the crowd think differently? Why is it that 
so many thousands were galvanized and 








did not back down? This is not an unan- 
swerable question. But it is a question the 
mainstream media seem unable to address 
in any depth. 

Dr. Yuri Dhibladze, a Moscow activist 
visiting the US, had a great deal to say on 
the subject the day the coup collapsed: 
“There has been a major change in peo- 
ple’s hearts and souls these last few years. 
They now realize they can make a differ- 
ence, that the changes in their lives don’t 
come from above. The people aren’t afraid 
anymore. It’s the plotters who were 
afraid.” 

But Dhibladze points to a second reason 
for the success, a historically new force 
that helped shift the balance of power: 
grassroots support from around the world, 
and especially from the West. “The official 
media were in the hands of the plotters,” 
he says. “But we had short-wave radios, 
fax, electronic mail. We knew the position 
of governments around the world. And we 
could hear a constant stream of supportive 


messages from people like ourselves.” 
Even before glasnost and perestroika had 
names, hundreds of citizen-delegations 
were breaking the ice of enmity and chal- 
lenging official stereotypes on both sides 
through student exchanges, trade delega- 
tions, outdoor expeditions, joint theatrical 
productions, and “citizen summits.” This 
movement is chronicled in at least one 
journal, Surviving Together, and in two 
books by Boston writer Gale Warner: Citi- 
zen Diplomats and The Invisible Threads: 


R: the army 
and the people stood up to the coup. 





1991 


Independent Soviets Working for Global 
Awareness and Social Transformation. 

This kind of gentle subversion often 
goes by the name of citizen diplomacy. But 
it has evolved far beyond rituals of cour- 
tesy and getting-to-know-you encounters. 
According to Suzanne Pearce, of the Cam- 
bridge-Yerevan Sister City Association, 
whose activities range from promoting 
trade to environmental advocacy to teach- 
ing art therapy, “It’s really progressed 
from simple human relations to grassroots 
institution-building.” 

When the tanks rolled in, the strategic 
balance between the junta and the people 
was almost certainly influenced by the fact 
that Exxon and McDonald’s and thousands 
of smaller Western enterprises had a stake 
in the outcome of the power struggle and 
could yield or withhold crucial support. To 
these can be added a staggering diversity of 
people-to-people projects, mostly volunteer 
or nonprofit. For example: 

¢ The Lawmaking for Democracy pro- 

ject of the Lawyers Alliance for 


APMWIDE WORLD World Security had been hold- 





ing tutorials for Soviet officials 
on practical subjects like city- 
government structure and leg- 
islative strategy. 

¢ Esalen Institute, in Califor- 
nia, which had kept grassroots 
channels open even during the 
worst of the Brezhnev-Reagan 
standoff, had helped Yeltsin 
and his supporters build a 
grassroots activist network 
known as GOLUBKA. 

¢ Countless samizdat artists 
and writers had been encour- 
aged by international support- 
ers such as San Francisco 
artist Barbara Hazard, who has 
arranged displays of their work 
in the West and acted as an informal hu- 
man-rights advocate in the process. 

¢ Perhaps most significant, Western ac- 
tivists and businesspeople had been walking 
into the USSR for years with fax machines 
and computers in their luggage to leave be- 
hind, and have built international working 
relationships that are also friendships. 

New York environmentalist Bill Pfeiffer, 
of the Sacred Earth Network, who recent- 
ly returned from a trip to set up electron- 
See TIES, page 16 
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Call Volunteers for Israel 





New York Office: 212-643-4848 Fax: 212-643-4855 
Northeast Office: 617-969-9466 or 617-969-2572 
Northeast Fax: 617-444-2842 
Howard U. Passman, Northeast Director 


SHOW SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL NOW! 
Join the Volunteers for Israel 


FLIGHTS LEAVING 
WEEKLY 


Student & Adult Fares $649.00 to $774.00 


+ DEPARTURES FOR TEL AVIV # 
11/10/91, 11/18/91, 11/24/91, 12/8/91, 12/15/91, 12/22/91, 12/29/91 


All flights, past, present & future are partly subsidized by VFI and SAR-EL. 
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LET THE WORLD KNOW THAT WE SUPPORT ISRAEL 
THREE WEEK WORK PROGRAMS INCLUDE: 
¢ Round-trip airline * Tours throughout country 
¢ Lectures ® Full room and board ¢ 3 kosher meals a day 
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Wiliam Wepman.Patalings, Drawings, Photographs Videotapes. | @> J 
August -Ociober 6 


EET he testtemner of Comscmpornry Art, 955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA T stop). For information call 617-266-5151. 




















The ICA presentation of William Wegman is sponsored by The Coca-Cote Company. 








The Who's Who, the What’s What, the When’s When, 
and the Where's Where of Boston’s Music Scene Can Only Be discovered 


in the Boston Phoenix Band Guide on September 20th. 





































A dHO’S ROCKING 
FOR HOMECOMING? 


CAMBRIDGESIDE GALLERIA 
WENK Free Cutting Edge Concerts September 7th & 8th 


Cf ambridgeSide Galleria’s got Live Entertainment for you all weekend long! Free outdoor concerts will be held on 
the Lagoon at Lechmere Canal Park. Come celebrate the start of the college year with the latest cutting edge sounds 
from WFNX radio! 


















Mojo Nixon John Wesley Harding 






























& the Toadliquors The Ocean Blue singing hit songs like “Devil in Me” 

“Rock 'n Roll Satire” “Between Something and Nothing” from his debut album Here Comes the Groom 

Saturday, September 7 Sunday, September 8 Sunday, September 8 

7:00 pm 3:00 pm 2:00 pm 

WFNX DJ’s will be on 
hand all weekend! 
[cJomecoming Events ollese Savines Card 
vin ar 

Saturday, September 7 0 ege d 8S : 
Noon to 6:00 PM 






Bring your College I.D. to the Customer Service Desk 
and receive your CambridgeSide College Pass for 10% 
off regular priced merchandise at participating stores. 

College Pass will be valid September 7, 1991 through September 1, 1992. 






CambridgeSide Galleria hosts a variety of 
local street performers. See breathtaking 
juggling, rope walking, fabulous 
magicians, unicyclists, and 

even shopping cart balancing! 

A truly unique afternoon. 


























[i] omecoming Sweepstakes 


Saturday and Sunday, September 7 & 8 
CambridgeSide Marketplace , Level 1 


CambridgeSide will send you back to school 


(ollege Bus Schedule-Free Shuttle Bus 


Saturday, September 7 11:30 AM - 9:30 PM Compliments of 
Sunday, September 8 11:30AM -6:30PM LECHMERE « Gig 
FREE Shuttle Buses CambridgeSide 










in style! Register to win over $1,000 in 
prizes in our “Homecoming Dorm Room 
Sweepstakes”. Great prizes from Lechmere, 
Sam Goody and Gloria Jeans AND a vaca- 
tion get away to the Admiral Farragut in 
Newport, R.I. 


No purchase necessary. Must be 18 years or older to enter. 











Catch “The Wave” from: Boston University - at Kenmore Square (in front of Howard 
Johnson’s). Boston College - at Walsh Bus Stop on Commonwealth Ave. (across form 
St. Ignatius). Tufts - at Mayer Campus Center on Professors Row. 

These shuttle buses leave every hour on the half hour and return from CambridgeSide 
every hour on the hour. 

From Harvard and MIT - Catch “The Wave” at Kendall Square T. 

Leaves every 10 minutes. 
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AT THE ORIGINAL HOME OF LECHMERE, BY THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE. 


100 CambridgeSide Place Cambridge, MA 02141 
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THE MOUNTAINS 
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The mountains of Maine offer spectacular foliage from mid September to early October. A range of 
4000' peaks have brilliant hardwoods at lower elevations, green softwoods.at their peaks, and a tower 
over the Carrabassett River. 


Combine this spectacular scenery with the elegance of the Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel. Our 120 rooms 
and suites are the finest resort hotel accommodations in Maine. Enjoy fine dining in Arabella's, our award 
winning restaurant, and good cheer in Arabella's Pub. 


Our new Spa features a hot tub, swim spa, sauna, steambath, massage, tanning booth, and fitness 
center and is included in all overnight stays 


SPECIAL PACKAGES 


Our Fall Getaway Package includes two nights lodging, two full dinners, breakfast each morning, welcome 
cocktail, all for just $236 per couple. Or enjoy one our golf packages at the famed Sugarloat Golf Club 


for just $80 per person per day lodging, greens fees and cart. 


For brilliant foliage and fine lodging, call us toll free 1-800-527-9879 for reservations. 
Or write for our brochure. 








Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel 


Box 518 Carrabassett Valley 
Maine 04947 
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We’re a nice casual, 
warm place to go. 






A great, carefree place 
to bring a date! 
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channels link Russia and the Baltics to the outside, thanks 
to the efforts of citizen-diplomats. These channels were 
Traveler Magazine 
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Great Woods Sept. 1 ES Sent. V never shut off during the crisis. The night before the junta 
FLORIDA! 


ALLMAN bailed out, Pfeiffer speculated, “One reason I think the 
forces of peace and democracy will be victorious is the am- 
BROTHERS DUL ateurishness of this coup. If they had been smart, they 
Great Woods Sept. 6 could have done lots more intelligence on the information 
Go any day! Stay as long as you like! 
Two night vacations inchiding 


flow. When people know the whole world is watching, de- 
air, hotel and car start from 


STING SPORTING EVENTS nouncing the coup, calling for general strikes, and sup- 
Daytona *259 - 349 


Great Woods Sept.. 13 & 14 porting Yeltsin, that’s what will turn the tide.” 
Miami Beach ‘269 - °399 
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TOM CHICAGO BULLS f | of Kreger and Warner, who are married to each other and 
Ft. Lauderdale ‘*269 - 329 
Clearwater Beh *279 - *429 


wi Michael Jordan married, in a very real sense, to their project, GOLUBKA. 

P Y Oct 29+ Springfield Cive Center The Russian word means both “dove” and “carrier pigeon.” 
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St. Petersburg *°299 - °379 
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Great Woods Sept. 27 We pay top $ for RED SOX tickets & boxes Formed out of a joint mountain-climbing expedition by med- 
RED SOX ical students in 1986, GOLUBKA is a feisty little network 
CONCERTS Tickets Available that provides resources for peace and environmental activists 

METS & YANKEES tickets in the Eastern bloc and tells their stories in the West. Volun- 


teers have organized “empowerment workshops” all over the 

GRATEFUL FOXBORO STADIUM USSR, reinforcing self-confidence and teaching ecological 
thinking, conflict resolution, and ethnic understanding. 

DEAD ia: } piataate According to Warner, the joint work has toughened US 

Boston Garden PATRIOTS vs HOUSTO activists by teaching them the life-and-death stakes in issues 

Sept. 18-26 t 22 like arms control that are too often seen here as abstract. It 








PATRIOTS vs MIAMI has also helped Soviets overcome their ingrained sense of 

N York Oct 6 invisibility and powerlessness, sometimes in highly creative 

EU | @) 2) 4 ew ior Choice Seats: ways. A few years ago, when authorities in the Lithuanian 
All dates! Patriots - Jets - Giants village of Kaunas withheld permission for a peace demon- 

Football stration, US visitors got a wedding permit instead and 


Go any day! 
Air only rates, each way, based on 
round trip purchase start from 


London $149 -259 
Amsterdam ‘173 -°359 
Paris $173 -°369 
Zurich $249 -*389 
Rome $369 -*539 


staged the event as a symbolic “wedding between peoples.” 
After the crowd had joined hands (with KGB observers 
standing conspicuously separate), Warner spoke up, 


“Imagine now that you are holding the hand of the last per- 

son you will see on Earth. Each of our nations has the pow- 

er to destroy us all. Only by uniting can we save ourselves.” 
Such antics are more purposeful and sophisticated than 


they may appear. They are an application of an emerging 
FOR THE INDEPENDENT TRAVELER field, sometimes known as “the psychology of empower- 
ment.” This blend of Western humanistic psychology and 
Ow R/T Eastern spiritual teachings focuses on helping people over- 

come isolation, denial, despair, and other barriers to effec- 
*NEW YORK $55.00 $110.00 tive social action. Tools for empowerment have been im- 


ported into the Eastern bloc in forms as diverse as peer- 
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Oxymoronic 


For Benji La Guer, there’s 
no justice in the system 


by Sean Flynn 


even and a half years after 
he and 11 other white men 
found a Hispanic named Ben- 
jamin La Guer guilty of rap- 
ing and beating an elderly 
white woman, Joseph F. Novak last Mon- 
day shuffled up to the witness stand in 
Worcester Superior Court. Bent and 
stooped at 71, his eyes twitching and his 
mouth flapping as if he were trying to get 
some bad taste off his tongue, he’d been 
called to testify to the deliberations that 
sent La Guer to prison for life. 

A man who’d served on that same jury 
had come forward in late 1987 to say that 
Novak polluted those deliberations with 
racist remarks, calling La Guer a “spic” 
who was “guilty just sitting there.” Now, so 
many years later, the judge who'd presided 
over the original trial was to determine 
whether any bigoted cracks really had been 
made. If his honor is convinced, La Guer 
will get a new trial. 

And so, with La Guer’s attorney asking 
the questions, Novak testified. 

He began by saying he remembered the 
trial pretty well, announcing that he’d even 
been the foreman of the jury. He hadn’t 
been, but no one corrected him. 

He went on. No, he never called La 
Guer a “spic.” Didn’t even know what the 
word meant. “The only spic I’d ever heard 
of,” he jabbered, “is Spic and Span.” It was 
another juror, the one who'd accused No- 
vak of uttering the slur, who’d used the 
word, he said. “Spics stick together,” No- 





vak said the guy said. Nor, Novak said, did 
he ever tell the other jurors, who were 
wondering how a sexual assault could last 
eight hours, that “spics screw all day and 
night.” But another juror said something 
about Hispanics being “overly romantic.” 
And so what? “They speak what’s called 
one of the five Romance languages.” 

What’s the big deal, anyway? When he 
was young, kids on the playground used to 
call him a dirty polack all the time. There 
were dirty Jews, dirty micks, dirty wops — 
none of the epitaphs meant anything. “To- 
day you can’t even take a slight dig at a na- 
tionality without it being an ethnic slur,” he 
lamented. “Things have changed so much.” 

There was a pause while the assistant 
DA, a frown-faced man named Maurice 
O’Brien Jr., readied his cross-examination. 
Novak turned toward the judge. “Your 
honor, may I say something?” 

The Honorable Robert V. Mulkern 
smiled, pursed his lips, and ran his fingers 
across his mouth. Sign language for zip it, 
the way you’d tell a small child or a crazy 
old man to hush up. 

Thirty feet in front of the judge, Benja- 
min La Guer put his head down on the de- 
fense table. “That’s why I’m here,” he said 
he’d thought. For years La Guer had tried 
to get a new trial so he could prove he’d 
never raped anyone. There was no physi- 
cal evidence to convict him, only the word 
of the victim and the gut feelings of 12 
white men. And now he was listening to 
one of those men prattle on about how you 
can’t make fun of any nationality these 
days. That’s why I’m here. He started to 
sob. 
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For two days witnesses stood before 
Judge Mulkern to tell him what they knew 
about ratism among the jurors who had 
passed judgment on La Guer. If the judge 
believes just one of those witnesses (either 
Novak or William Nowick, the juror who 
accused Novak of making the slurs), La 
Guer will get a new trial. Both have said 
racial comments were made, and that’s all 
La Guer needs to prove. 

But nothing in the long saga of Benjamin 
La. Guer has ever been as easy as that. If 
he’s telling the truth, his story is a tragic 
tale of a man arrested, tried, and convicted 
of a crime he didn’t commit solely because 
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IN COURT, La Guer hopes allegations of racism will 
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from the Army, in June 1983. He was stay- 
ing with his father, who lived in the apart- 
ment next door to the victim. That, and the 
victim’s identification of him, were the only 
things that tied him to the crime. The cops 
hadn’t checked out any other suspects. 
They’d found no fingerprints, no blood 
stains, no semen stains to link La Guer to 
an eight-hour rampage. Tests on other 
physical evidence, like the attacker’s under- 
wear, which were found in the apartment, 
proved “inconclusive.” 

The jury found La Guer guilty. Mulkern 
sentenced him to life, with a shot at parole 
after 15 years. 

La Guer, however, has never stopped in- 


PATRICK O'CONNOR 


clear him of a brutal rape he insists he didn’t commit. 


of his skin color; of an innocent inmate 
who’s being kept in prison because the very 
phrase “justice system” is an oxymoron. 
The system is working fine; it’s just not dis- 
pensing justice. 

Certainly, he had his day in court. For 
six days in January 1984, a jury listened to 
and then weighed the evidence against him. 
On a warm night the summer before, a 59- 
year-old widow testified, she had been bru- 
tally beaten, raped, and sodomized by a 
dark-skinned black man who'd burst into 
her apartment at nine o’clock one night. 
“What’s the matter,” her attacker kept ask- 
ing her, “don’t you like sex?” He tied her 
up, stole her pocketbook and two rings, 
and left around five the next morning. The 
rapist broke her jaw, her ribs, and the bone 
beneath her right eye. La Guer, she said, 
was the man who'd done that to her. 

La Guer was 20 at the time, a kid whose 
only brush with the law was a penny-ante 
hash bust shortly before he was discharged 


sisting he’s innocent. As the years passed, 
he became an accomplished jailhouse 
lawyer, learning the law he hopes will even- 
tually set him free. He became, too, a savvy 
media schmoozer, peddling his story to any 
reporter who would listen. A good many 
have, and they’ve produced a small library 
of print and broadcast stories questioning 
his original trial. For instance, did the jury 
know the victim was a diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic? What about those alibi witnesses 
La Guer’s trial lawyer never called? And La 
Guer suffered from a stutter so severe he 
bombed out of communications school in 
the Army and was called El Gago (The 
Stutterer) by his schoolmates — why 
didn’t the victim ever mention something 
that distinctive? 

It was snooping reporters, in fact, who 
set in motion the events that led to last 
week’s hearing. In 1987, Boston magazine 
writer John Strahinich reported Nowick 

See JUSTICE, page 18 
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had reservations about the conviction, that 
he’d voted the way he did because he’d de- 
cided “putting an innocent man in prison 
was a lesser evil than letting a guilty man 
go free.” More troubling, Strahinich wrote, 
“if Benji Laguer had a white face — Now- 
ick was sure they never would have con- 
victed him.” 

The following month, an Associated 
Press reporter quoted Nowick as having 
similar reservations. Soon after, La Guer 
(he changed the spelling of his name since 
being incarcerated) asked his legal adviser, 
Fitchburg attorney Robert Terk, to subpoe- 
na Nowick. Seven months later, on July 18, 
1988, Nowick signed an affidavit swearing 
that the deliberations had been “plagued 
with racism.” He specifically accused No- 
vak of saying, shortly after the jury was im- 
paneled, “The goddamned spic is guilty 
just sitting there. Look at him. Why bother 
having the trial?” And, later, “Spics screw 
all day and night.” 

In June 1989, Mulkern denied La Guer’s 
second motion for a new trial (the judge 
denied another one in 1985) that was 
based on a number of issues, including al- 
legations of racism among the jurors. Ac- 
cording to Mulkern, even if the remarks 
had been made, they would be: manifesta- 
tions of a juror’s warped opinions — not 
an “extraneous disturbing influence” that 
would taint the verdict. La Guer appealed, 
and, last year, the Supreme Judicial Court 
(SJC) plucked the case out of the lower ap- 
peals courts. Last May, the SJC ruled that 
if the racist comments had been made, La 
Guer would be granted a new trial. It or- 
dered Mulkern, or another judge if he 
wasn’t available, to conduct the evidentiary 
hearing, which was held last week. 


» 

Nowick was the first witness LaChance 
called to the stand last Monday morning. 
Short and frail, Nowick is a sickly man in 
his mid 60s, so beaten down from lung op- 
erations that .Mulkern dispensed with for- 
mality and allowed him to sit. 

Much — everything, really — rested on 
Nowick. The SJC had ordered this hearing 


to determine if his affidavit were “essential- 
: x 
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ly true.” If his credibility collapsed, so 
would La Guer’s hopes for a new trial. 

Assistant District Attorney O’Brien knew 
that, of course. La Guer’s guilt or inno- 
cence long ago ceased to be a noble ques- 
tion of truth. It is now an issue of winning 
and losing, of preserving convictions and 
fending off appeals. O’Brien wouldn’t talk 
about the case, but he most likely doesn’t 
much care if Joseph Novak is a bigot. His 
job isn’t to find out if Nowick is telling the 
truth but to make him look as if he isn’t. 
O’Brien’s job is to keep Benjamin La Guer, 
convicted rapist, in prison. 

Although closing arguments weren’t 
scheduled to be heard until Thursday, after 
presstime, O’Brien’s strategy to thwart La 
Guer’s bid for a new trial was clear during 
two days of testimony. Essentially, he was 
trying to portray Nowick as a confused and 
timid man who’d been conned into making 
up his allegations of racism to assuage his 
own conscience. Through his questions to 
witnesses, O’Brien insisted that reporters, 
particularly Strahinich, conspired with La 
Guer and his adviser, Terk, to instill doubt 
in Nowick’s mind, filling him in on the vic- 
tim’s mental health, the existence of anoth- 
er suspect and alibi witnesses. Once they’d 
accomplished that, the line went, Terk, La 
Guer, and two Harvard Law students 
drafted affidavits that Nowick didn’t un- 
derstand. “The term ‘bait-and-hook,’ ” 
O’Brien asked Nowick at one point. “What 
does that mean to you?” 

The irony in the approach runs deep. In 
order to preserve a supposedly fair and 
truthful verdict, O’Brien was trying to 
make one of the men who rendered it look 
feeble-minded and untruthful, thoroughly 
uncredible as a witness to the deliberations 
yet eminently qualified as a participant in 
them. And for La Guer, the Catch-22 is 
numbing: the same media schmoozing that 
led to Nowick being interviewed and, sub- 
sequently, to this hearing, was being in- 
corporated into a grand conspiracy-theory 
argument against La Guer’s being granted 
a new trial. 

O’Brien launched a relentless attack on 
Nowick, at times bullying, often belittling, 
and frequently confusing him. At one 
point, O’Brien stood a-poster-size blow-up 
of his July 17, 1988, affidavit next to the 
witness stand and went through it word- 
by-word, circling those that Nowick either 
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didn’t understand or hesitated on. Were 
there really “countless” racial slurs? No. 
Black circle. Were “bigoted invectives” 
hurled? “I don’t know what that means,” 
Nowick answered. Another circle. The de- 
liberations weren’t “plagued with racism,” 
were they? “I would say that’s accurate,” 
the witness said, “but if you want to take 
the word ‘plagued’ out, all right.” Another 
circle added to a maze of black swirls. 

Still, Nowick never wavered from his ba- 
sic contention: Novak called La Guer a 
“spic.” Several times. 

The defense called Novak to the stand 
next. Then the real jury foreman, James 
Dalzell, who said he couldn’t recall if any 
slurs had been uttered. Then Terk, who un- 
derwent hours of questions about whether 
Strahinich was conspiring with him, in- 
quiries Terk heatedly rejected. Then came 
another juror, whom the defense gambled 
was the same anonymous one who’d ap- 
peared on Channel 7 several years ago and 
said racism had played a role in the verdict. 
The defense lost. The witness, one Stephen 
Martin, couldn’t remember anything. 

Finally, midway through Tuesday morn- 
ing, La Guer took the stand. His attorneys 
advised against it, he said later, afraid 
O’Brien would trip him up. He didn’t, at 
least not fatally so; for the most part, La 
Guer simply rehashed, albeit more passion- 
ately, what other witnesses had already 
covered. In any case, La Guer says he had 
to testify, if only for his dignity. 

This hearing, he says, isn’t about getting 
sprung on a technicality like bigoted jurors 
(though arguably, that’s far more than a 
technical issue) hiding behind lawyers who 
can smart-talk him out of the joint. He 
wants people — the judge, the jury, the 
public — to believe he’s innocent. He 
doesn’t want to be the naive Puerto Rican 
kid who sat at the defense table with his 
white lawyer while the white DA and white 
victim told a white judge and jury he was a 
rapist. He wants a new trial where the His- 
panic defendant can argue his side of the 
case. He wants a hand in his own fate. 

“With all those people pointing the fin- 
ger at me,” he says, “what the hell I look 
like not testifying?” 

He’d look like a guy trying to get out of 
prison. Which is what the other side sees 
anyway. 


4 
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The guys driving the bus back to the 
North Central Correctional Facility, the 
fancy name for the prison in Gardner, took 
the long way Tuesday afternoon. It was a 
brilliant summer day, perfect for prowling 
the back roads of Worcester County, 
where the trees and fields roll out in gentle 
swells. A treat for the inmates, too, a 
chance to breath in the scenery. 

La Guer, exhausted from his hours in 
court, slept all the way to Gardner. 

Back in Worcester, a few blocks from 
the courthouse, Robert Terk sipped gib- 
sons and dined on raw oysters and grilled 
salmon. He was glum. 

A few years ago, he’d sat in a Worcester 
coffee shop, looked out the window, and 
announced to a reporter, “Sometimes I 
look out there and I think I can see Holly- 
wood.” He was in it for the glory, the fu- 
ture fame and fortune. Maybe they’d parlay 
a TV movie out of it: wrongly convicted 
Hispanic man turns jailhouse lawyer and 
frees himself. With the screen credits 
scrolling across his mind, Terk worked La 
Guer’s case for free, coaching him through 
the legal process. 

He’s given up on the movie idea. “It’s 
over,” he said. “As Ben’s favorite quote 
would be, ‘As night follows day,’ we’re 
sunk.” 

He’s convinced Mulkern will rule that 
the racist comments weren’t made, and 
that the judge will write an airtight decision 
to support that ruling. He may be right. If 
Mulkern wanted to give La Guer a new tri- 
al, he could. If he wanted to say the case 
he’s watched over for almost eight years 
should start over because one troubled ju- 
ror years later remembered someone had 
called the defendant a “spic,” he could find 
Nowick credible. But he doesn’t have to. 
The decision isn’t expected until at least 
next week, and when it comes, Terk’s sure 
it will go against La Guer. 

“He’s the judge, and you've got to trust 
the judicial system,” he said. “The only one 
who has to spend time in jail is Ben. The 
rest of us can walk away and say, “We did 
our jobs, we tested the system.’ ” 

But each test the system passes seems to 
get further from the truth Benjamin La 
Guer says will set him free. And when 
you’re watching from behind a prison 
fence, you start to wonder what the system 
is trying to prove anyway. O° 
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Violence and racial strife 


OMERVILLE — They rumbled 
with baseball bats and knives. As 
street sources tell it, the fracas be- 
gan as one-on-one fisticuffs on 
Friday night, August 2, near 11 
p.m. inside Foss Park, the giant 
Metropolitan District Commission 
(MDC) complex at the corner of 
McGrath Highway and Broadway. A 16- 
year-old Haitian youth named Romain 
versus a white kid named Jeff. Then the 
beef started cooking. Romain brought in 
his boys, BHV — Black Haitian Violence. 
Jeff called for his back-up, the Notre 
Dame crew. 

In Somerville, the ND insignia holds 
special significance. It stands for “Niggers 
Die.” 

Chased by the white kids, Romain jetted 
into the safety of his home at the Mystic 
housing project, near I-93. The whites, 
however, caught up with one of the 
Haitians, an 18-year-old from Chelsea 
named Jean Azor, according to MDC po- 
lice, and clubbed him with a baseball bat 
and stabbed him in the back. Then they 
fled toward the Dunkin Donuts across 
Broadway. During the melee, a 19-year- 
old white Somerville youth, Jonathan 
Lamoureux, was sliced in the leg. After the 
fight, police arrested a 20-year-old white 
male from Cambridge, Stephen Gilardi, 
and charged him with assault and battery 
with a dangerous weapon. 

The Friday feud at Foss Park was sand- 
wiched between two other racial alterca- 
tions. The night before, according to po- 
lice, a 20-year-old white Somerville man 
was jumped and knifed four times by 
about 10 black youths as he walked on 


| Washington Street by Lincoln Park. One 


street source says the damage was done by 
members of a Hispanic, black, and white 
gang known as the Indians. 

Then, in the early morning hours of 
Sunday, police say, two white youths were 
refueling their car at the Merit gas station 
across from Foss Park when they were at- 
tacked by a group of six to seven blacks 
wearing hooded sweatshirts. The blacks 
smashed the car windows with a crowbar, 
then cut the two whites with scissors. A 
Haitian source says the rampagers were 
members of BHV. 

To soime outside the city, the three days 


| of racial hell looked like another case of 
| spontaneous urban combustion sparked 







by frustrated youth. But in fact, the out- 
break was a long time brewing. Years of 
bad blood between the races, trip-wired 
by attacks on minorities by white work- 


| ing-class punks, has congealed in the grim 





add up to a city in trouble 





by Ric Kahn 


days of 1991 into black-versus-white gang 
headbanging. 

Beneath ‘he city’s placid surface, its in- 
sides are now wound up tighter than one 
of John Daly’s golf balls. Fearing violence 
that well could spill over into the school 
year, Mayor Michael Capuano recently 
nixed a planned carnival, the type of event 
that has previously caused gang violence in 
places like Brockton, Waltham, and Lynn. 
“During the past year, there has been an 
increase in violent activity within this City, 
it has become especially evident during the 
past four to five weeks,” Somerville Police 
Captain Robert Bradley, second in com- 
mand, wrote to the mayor on August 6. 
Bradley concluded: “Due to the prevailing 
issue of Public Safety, taking into consid- 
eration our manpower levels, this is not an 
appropriate time to give occasion for any 
large public gatherings!” 

Meanwhile, the beatings go on. On Fri- 
day night, August 16, two Haitian males 
returning from choir practice were con- 
fronted by a band of white Somerville 
youths, one of whom shouted, “You nig- 
gers get out of Somerville.” The two 
choirboys were beaten, one with a baseball 
bat. Eight white Somervillians currently 
face assault and civil-rights-violations 
charges. 

Right now, this city is an urban pressure 
cooker. But the ingredients are more var- 
ied than just salt and pepper. A rising re- 
sentment over class differences between 
townies and yuppies, Tufts University ex- 
pansion, triple-decker real-estate specula- 
tion, a rapid influx of immigrants into a 





white city, competition over shrinking 
jobs, cutbacks in social services, police 
shortages, and temperatures off the ther- 
mometer has exploded this season, creat- 
ing what Captain Bradley calls the worst 
summer of violence in recent memory. 
Yes, it’s been a Long, Hot Somerville. 


» 

The immigrants came in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries and the Yankees 
left, transforming Somerville from a hotsy- 
totsy Boston suburb into a working-class 
enclave. Canadians, Irish, Greeks, Italians. 
The wavelets never stopped: Portuguese, 
Russians, Armenians, Syrians, Turks. 

Then, in the ’80s, an unusual group of 
foreigners arrived — the yuppies, dubbed 
the “Barneys” by townies. They ate pizza 
at Bertucci’s and ice cream at Steve’s. 
They were a constant source of irritation 
to the locals, who viewed their struggle to 
hang on to the Somerville of old as a battle 
between the Boyos and the Barneys. The 
Barneys’ major crime: not being born in 
Somerville. 

“From my point of view, as a person 
who has lived in this city 20 years but 
wasn’t born and raised here . . . people 
here are kind of xenophobic,” says the 
Reverend Ralph Hergert, director of the 
Mayor’s Office of Human Services and 
pastor of the Grace Baptist Church. “Peo- 
ple are skeptical of people not born in 
Somerville. One of the first questions they 
ask is: ‘Where are you from?’ ” 

A woman once asked Hergert’s wife that 
very question. 

“Are you from around here?” 
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“Yes,” she answered. “I’m from New 
London, Connecticut.” 

“No,” the woman said. “I mean are you 
from Davis Square?” 

But the city’s provincialism has been 
forever pierced. Somerville has been trans- 
formed by the same alchemy that has al- 
tered other tight-knit working-class com- 
munities like South Boston. During the 
real-estate boom, the firefighters and fac- 
tory foremen sold their triple-deckers off 
Highland Avenue for 250 G’s to architects 
and lawyers, moving out to Burlington and 
Billerica, Woburn and Reading. Those left 
behind were now living next door to peo- 
ple they couldn’t share a stoop with. They 
also realized that their sons and daughters 
wouldn’t be able te afford to live in the city 
they’d grown up in. 

In 1984, the Red Line extension 
brought in more yupsters, further solidify- 
ing part of Somerville’s changing image as 
a sister city to Cambridge. 

Then also in the ’80s, primarily in the 
last half of the decade, there was an in- 
tense and even more radical round of im- 
migration into the city: Haitians, Salvado- 
rans, Dominicans, Puerto Ricans, Brazil- 
ians, Azoreans, Cape Verdeans, Vietna- 
mese, and Cambodians. A study by the 
Mayor’s Office of Human Services initiat- 
ed in 1988 estimated that as many as 
10,000 to 15,000 new residents were 
added to the city’s population through im- 
migration from South and Central Ameri- 
ca, Haiti, and Southeast Asia over the 
short span of the last 10 years, leaving 
newcomers and stalwarts alike no time to 
bridge the gap. “It’s been quite rapid,” 
says Jack Hamilton, executive director of 
the Community Action Agency of 
Somerville. “Both individuals and institu- 
tions need time to respond.” As the study 
noted, these new arrivals were separated 
from their neighbors not only by language 
and culture but also by color. Between 
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1980 and 1990, according to city data, 
Somerville’s minority population jumped 
from 5.7 to 17.5 percent. 

The locals who were proud to be living 
in a town dubbed the “All-American City” 
could now walk through Union Square 
and hear — as diversity promoter Hamil- 
ton recently did — 27 languages floating 
out of the ethnic storefronts. 

Today Somerville is a brew of crew-cut 
townies, long-haired lefties, Tufts stu- 
dents, yuppies, lunchbucket Democrats, 
Winter Hill gangsters, and Third World 
refugees. 

So though many in town welcomed the 
recent immigrants with open arms, others 
greeted them with shivs in the back. From 
1975 to 1977, the Somerville Tenants’ 
Union recorded more than 50 racially mo- 
tivated incidents directed at Haitians, 
Asians, and African-Americans in the city’s 
public housing. During the ’80s, the violent 
episodes increased, becoming as common- 
place in Somerville as a bartender with an 
Irish brogue. For example: 

* In 1984, a black woman from Barba- 
dos was greeted at her home with a series 
of spray-painted messages: “KKK,” “Black 
Jack,” “Hey Boy,” “Bone Heads,” “Move 
Out Spade,” and “Niggers Die.” That 
same year, a 25-year-old Somerville man 
and three of his friends pulled a Haitian 
man out of his car, kicked him, pulled his 
pants off, and stole his money. Also in ’84, 
a group of Somerville teens started harass- 
ing the only black family at the Mystic 
projects, throwing rocks at the tenants’ 
windows and trying to burn them out of 
their home. 

¢ In 1987, there was a racial brawl at 
the Mystic projects, with the blacks calling 
the whites “white trash” and the whites 
chanting “Born in the USA” at the blacks. 
That same year, a class-action suit was 
filed against the Somerville Housing Au- 
thority (SHA) charging that the SHA had 
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allowed racial attacks to continue 
unchecked. Two years later, a settlement 
was reached under which the SHA agreed 
to evict the perpetrators of racial violence 
and to protect the victims of such attacks. 

¢ In 1988, the Somerville guy who'd 
stomped a Haitian man four years earlier 
attacked a black woman who was strolling 
with her grandchildren at the Mystic pro- 
jects. He cursed her out, saying his family 
had been kicked out of Mystic to make 
room for blacks like her. Then he flung a 
can of beer at the woman. 

¢ In 1989, a street scuffle between two 
boys on Winter Hill turned uglier when a 
white man intervened by hammering the 
black kid with racial slurs and a hockey 
stick. The man was the white boy’s father. 

¢ Last year, two black Somerville resi- 
dents were walking past a group of white 
teenagers drinking at Trum Field, off 
Broadway. One of the teens yelled “nig- 
ger” and then tossed a beer bottle at one 
of the men, striking him in the back of the 
head. 

¢ The city study found that 87.5 percent 
of the social-service agencies serving mi- 
norities that were queried cited discrimi- 
nation/harassment as the number-one 
problem facing newcomers. 

In Somerville it seems that racism is so 
rampant in some quarters that unless it in- 
volves a beating, it doesn’t even count. 
When you ask Haitian activist Roosvelt 
Simil if he’s ever been personally harassed 
in Somerville, he says no — except that, of 
course, when he drives around people call 
him “nigger.” It has become part of the lo- 
cal white patois. His nine-year-old daugh- 
ter gets called “nigger” at elementary 
school, then asks her daddy: “How come 
white people don’t like me?” 

“I had a very hard time explaining to her 
that it’s not all white people,” says Simil, 
co-producer of the cable-TV show Haiti 
Vision, on which a regular staple is white 


rednecks calling in to say, “Niggers, fuck- 
ing get out of Somerville.” 

But rather than run away, some Haitian 
youths have decided to fight back. Fear on 
both sides, some believe, helped ignite this 
summer’s racial fireworks. 

The whites, they say, fear the minority 
outsiders in their city. “I think what we’re 
seeing is minority groups moving into 
Somerville and some white groups feeling 
threatened by that and tension rising as a 
result,” says Captain Bradley. 

A small African-American community 
has existed in Somerville since the decade 
following the Civil War. But unlike the 
African-Americans, who, according to the 
*80 census, were better educated than 
their white counterparts and keep a low 
profile in town, the Haitians — the most 
dominant black group in the city, with an 
estimated population of more than 5000 
— are a visible presence on Somerville’s 
major thoroughfares. And in a case of one 
step forward, two steps back, says Hamil- 
ton, some of the Haitian guys have forged 
friendships with white girls at the 
parochial schools and other venues. “This 
has wigged some people out,” he says. 

Somerville, a poor city, has been hit 
hard by the economic dive, losing its man- 
ufacturing base and other job opportuni- 
ties. Meanwhile, the whites see some im- 
migrants with fancy cars and assume the 
government’s giving them shiny new 
handouts or figure something shady’s up. 
(Yeah, the advocates say, like working two 
jobs.) The hardliners blame that damn 
Cambridge-like resolution, first passed by 
the Somerville Board of Aldermen in 
1987, declaring Somerville a Sanctuary 
City, for letting all those people in. Some 
want it rescinded. 

“Once it became a Sancturary City, a lot 
of minorities came in,” says one longtime 
white resident of the Mystic projects, 

See SOMERVILLE, page 22 





BLACK 
VERSUS 
WHITE: 

BAY leader 
Romain (at right 
in photo on 
facing page) says 
he and his crew 
want “respect.” 
At Foss Park 
(above), youths 
hang out at the 
swimming pool. 
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where the population is now 56 percent 

white, 25.9 percent Haitian, 9.5 percent 

Hispanic, 8 percent Asian and 0.5 percent 

African-American. “I’m not against it. But 

somewhere you have to draw the line.” 
Even this middle-age woman, who ap- 


pears to mix easily with other races and - 


marched with Martin Luther King Jr., feels 
the tide is turning against the whites: “Ev- 
erybody’s walking on eggshells. Every- 
body’s afraid to move — or you'll get a 
complaint: of [it being] racial... . Your 
kids can’t get into fights or it’s racial.” 

She calls the formation of a Haitian 
women’s group at Mystic discriminatory, 
adding, “I resent them doing it. You’re 
splitting your people, you’re not uniting 
the people.” 

And she wonders why Notre Dame gear 





was banned at the high school after a big 
racial brouhaha but not UNLV attire — 
which in Somerville supposedly stands for 
Us Niggers Love Violence. And though 
she feels Romain and some of the other 
Haitian youths at Mystic have taken a bad 


| rap, getting blamed for everything, she 
| wishes they would converse in public in 
| English rather than Creole. 
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“When in Rome,” she says, “do as the 
Romans.” 

On the other side, the Haitians fear for 
their small numbers in a white city with a 
nasty racist streak. They’ve been shut out 
from the halls of power. The board of al- 
dermen and the school committee, for in- 
stance, are both all white. “If you go to the 
high school or the Police Department or 
City Hall,” says Simil, “all you see is 
white.” 

They don’t trust the police, a suspicion 
that some white advocates say is linked to 
the deadly escapades of the Tontons Ma- 
coutes, the Haitian para-police. The 
Haitians says it’s because some of the local 
police are rousting them from the street 
corners, making them drop their pants, 
stopping-and-searching them 4 la Boston. 
The police say they don’t have a stop-and- 
search policy. 

The positions have hardened. Some 
Haitian youth are taking matters into their 
own hands. Some white youths appear in- 
tent on booting the-foreignérs off their 
turf. During the Long, Hot Somerville, the 
city’s racism and placism has played out 
into white versus black youths ganging up 
on each other. 


- 

Like Michael J. Fox turning into Teen 
Wolf, Somerville groups are mutating into 
gangs right before the public’s eyes. 

The conditions in Somerville are loaded 
for the rise of gangdom, street cops say. 
The city borders both Boston and Cam- 
bridge, two areas with well-developed 
gangs looking to beat the heat and expand 
their businesses by opening new markets. 
There’s a strong sense of turf here. And 
there’s a big supply of kids from broken 
homes attracted to the surrogate-family 
feeling of gangs. 

The Somerville gang scene is in a state 
of flux. In interviews, City Hall and the 
police brass maintain that groups — not 
gangs — have formed along racial lines. 
No drug rolling. No guns. The street cops 
say it’s already a gang thing. “Because of 
the stigma, some of the upper echelon 
don’t want the word ‘gang’ used in this 
city,” says Somerville Police Employees 
Association president James Ribeiro. “I’m 
sick of the bullshit.” 

Daniel McCarthy, a Somerville cop laid 
off in June and rehired in late August who 
previously worked for the Massachusetts 
Department of Youth Services, says that 
over the past few years, while the city fa- 
thers slept, at least three groups trans- 
formed themselves into gangs, in part to 
defend themselves against out-of-town 
posses. “You see groups forced to become 
gangs to protect their turf,” says Mc- 
Carthy, who talked with the Phoenix while 
he was laid off. 

There are the Cross Street Raiders, says 
McCarthy, a gang dominated by Hispanics 
and blacks but including a few whites that 
displaced the white kids from the Mystic 
projects who used to hang on Cross Street 
and were forced to relocate — to the local 
pen. McCarthy says the Raiders support 
their enterprise by doing B&Es and deal- 
ing cocaine and marijuana, have access to 
guns, and consider the Assembly Square 
Mall area their turf. Members reportedly 
include gangsters who moved to 
Somerville from Boston and Cambridge. 
The Raiders also allegedly have ties to 
young turks in Lawrence and Lowell and 
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to Boston’s Greenwood Street Posse. 

And the Notre Dame crew. Their battle 
cry: Niggers Die. McCarthy says this all- 
white gang sells cocaine and marijuana, 
does B&Es, has access to guns. Its territo- 
ry runs from the Charlestown border to 
Cross Street. But its gang graffiti can also 
be found at Trum Field off Broadway and 
at Kelly Park off Somerville Ave. Mc- 
Carthy says these guys have gone from be- 
ing a group of kids selling joints or quarter 
grams of coke to an organized gang deal- 
ing in bigger quantities. “It’s now a busi- 
ness,” he says. They are driven by a base 
philosophy: “They don’t want blacks in 
their end of the city,” says one street cop. 


“Their attitude is, “We have to have a gang . 
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white beefs at Lincoln Park on and off for 
the past year. 

Other sources point to the Indians, a 
racially mixed gang. Not to mention the 
growing powerhouse Black Haitian Vio- 
lence, whose gang graffiti adorn their beef- 
ing grounds, Foss Park. “The Haitians are 
not gang inclined,” says McCarthy, who 
tracked BHV during its infancy. “If there’s 
a Haitian gang in Somerville, it’s because 
they’re tired of being intimidated.” 

Exactly, says Romain, who’s maxin’ and 
relaxin’ with a handful of his BHV boys 
down at the Mystic projects before a big 
Saturday-night party. They’re all sporting 
BHV’s sartorial signature: black Adidas 
and two pairs of pants. (The police say 
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the ethnic storefronts. 





mguages can be heard floating out of 


HAITIAN ACTIVIST Roosvelit Simil says his daughter asks him: 





“How come white people don’t like me?” 
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racial troubles. 
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to protect our streets. 

Also, there’s the pack of white kids that 
hangs around Lincoln Park, near Union 
Square. They are the least developed of 
the Somerville crews, says McCarthy, still 
on the verge of becoming a gang. They 
don’t sell drugs, are armed only with 
knives and pipes. McCarthy calls the Lin- 
coln Parkers “the most perfect example of 
how a group can be forced into becoming 
a gang.” They are the personification of 
the prediction made by Boston cops that 
the spread of inner-city gangs to the sub- 
urbs would catalyze the creation of white 
gangs. McCarthy says they are banding to- 
gether as a gang to ward off the perceived 
threat of a group of Boston gangsters who 
moved into a house near Lincoln Park. 
There have reportedly been black-and- 





POLICE PRESENCE at = Park has been beefed up following 
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this style statement allows them to drop 
one pair and change their identity if trou- 
ble starts.) 

Romain, a 16-year-old junior at 
Somerville High, moved here a year and a 
half ago from Brooklyn. He says a group 
of ex-Brooklyn Haitians now living in 
Somerville formed BHV, previously 
known as the Blackhawks, a year ago for 
one purpose. “We formed to chill,” he 
says. “But people started harassing us; we 
turned violent.” 

The gang is now 70 deep, he says, 30 
from Somerville, 40 back-up from Brigh- 
ton. The gang members say they have ac- 
cess to guns they brought from New York. 
Sometimes they need them. 

“We need a piece to protect ourselves,” 
says Luc, 16. 
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“If you don’t have a piece, you don’t 
walk on the street,” says Romain, who 
adds that things are racially cool at Mystic. 
“The white boys kill you.” 

“We don’t like them because they don’t 
like us,” says Luc. “The whites always 
start the prejudice things.” 

Like the boys from Notre Dame. Ro- 
main said there was a time when they were 
always on his back. “Every time in the 
morning I got chased with a baseball bat, 
when I went to school.” 

Back in February, at Somerville High, 
holy hell broke loose between black and 
white. At the center of the struggle, 
sources say, were kids aligned with Notre 
Dame and BHV. 


= 

Somerville High was not an unlikely set- 
ting for a racial confrontation. For in- 
stance, despite sensitivity training, Haitian 
advocates say, a teacher at the high school 
would spray her classroom with disinfec- 
tant after a group of Haitians left. The Hai- 
tian kids say that white students, who’ve 
obviously flunked geography, would con- 
stantly tell them to “go back to Africa.” 

According to officer McCarthy, who 
was called to the scene, the February clash 
at the high school began after Romain 
walked into the cafeteria with a white girl 
and another white kid called her “white 
trash.” Romain says someone called him 
“nigger,” and he went to get his boy, Luc. 
The fight swelled, Romain says, when he 
called in other members of BHV and the 
whites were aided by some of the Notre 
Dame kids. With Romain in the middle, 
the brawl continued after school on a bus 
going to Davis Square. Romain was one of 
a number of students suspended from 
school. 

In the aftermath, police maintained a 
strong presence at the high school. But, 
they say, so did Haitian reinforcements 
from Boston and Cambridge, making sure 
their Somerville brothers did not get bat- 
tered by the whites, who also had friends 
from outside the school on hand. 

This was part of a troubling trend in 
Somerville, police say: gang kids from out- 
side the city limits riding the rails north to 
hang or do business. Like the Orange 
Line, to one of their favorite destinations: 
the Assembly Square Mall and Theatre, 
where they can go without fear of being’ 
capped by a rival Hub gang. 

Within the last six months, street cops 
say, Somerville polite’officers took four 
handguns off a group of Roxbury girls, at 
the Assembly Square Theatre. The girls 
were reportedly holding the weapons for 
their gang boyfriends. 

On top of that, Captain Bradley says, vi- 
olent crimes have doubled this July over 
last, in part a result of a marked increase 
of said crimes committed by minorities. 
For example: 

¢ July 13, armed assault, suspects — 
two black males; 

¢ July 17, armed robbery, suspect — 
one black male; 

¢ July 20, armed assault with intent to 
murder, suspect — one Hispanic male; 

* July 23, armed robbery (gun), suspect 
— one black male; and 

¢ July 30, armed robbery (knife), sus- 
pects — two black males. 

Although the police aren’t sure whether 
the perpetrators hailed from inside or out- 
side the city, the crime wave was not a to- 
tal shock. Those who conducted the city 
study, undertaken in 1988, feared that 
some undocumented immigrants, hurting 
in the key areas of education, employment, 
housing and health care, and facing vile 
discrimination, would be forced into crim- 
inal pursuits. 

Plus, the. high-school blood feud — as 
beefs often do — has apparently contin- 
ued, spilling over onto the summer side- 
walks. The timing couldn’t have been 
worse if the Soviet kook-coups had 
planned it themselves. 

The city is already reeling from the loss 
of $14.5 million in local-aid cuts in its last 
two budgets, resulting in a 20 percent re- 
duction in the municipal workforce, ac- 
cording to city director of communications 
Paul Trane. Included in that, says human- 
services director Hergert, was a cutback 
from six to two youth workers. In the past 
summers, says Trane, anywhere from 50 
to 300 youths were hired by the city. This 
summer, he says, there were no city sum- 
mer jobs for kids. 

Over at police headquarters, according 
to Bradley, the department has lost 26 of- 
ficers since January 1990. In that same 
year there were only 116 patrolmen, hard- 
ly maximum strength for a city of 76,000. 
(Coincidentally, six cops were rehired after 


the Somerville Police Employees Associa- 
See SOMERVILLE, page 24 
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Continued from page 22 
tion ran a full-page ad declaring: “Your 
safety is diminishing daily.”) 

Bradley says the vice squad’s been elimi- 
nated, his detective unit cut in half. “It’s 
devastating to us,” he says. 

But delicious to the youths on the loose. 


| “The kids know that Somerville’s laid off 


cops,” says one street cop. 

On July 1, after a dance at the Holiday 
Inn, a group of blacks chased two white 
youths wearing Notre Dame caps into the 
Mystic projects. Police say there were 
more than 40 kids rampaging through the 
corridors, including some from Dorch- 
ester and Mattapan. The Haitians say 
they’ve taken the rap, but finger the Indi- 
ans for the violence. ; 

A month later, according to police, a 
20-year-old white Somerville man and a 
friend were walking by a group of blacks 
and Hispanics talking with a white girl 
near Lincoln Park. The guy said “Hi” to 
the white girl and one of the blacks said, 
“Do you have a problem with anything?” 
The guy said no, walked on, later came by 
alone. “Remember me, homeboy?” he was 
asked, and then was jumped and stabbed. 

Jack Hamilton says word on the street 
was that black-and-white tensions at Lin- 
coln Park had started after some blacks 
from Cambridge had come over to play 
hoop. A group of whites then started play- 
ing with the blacks. After which another 
group of whites started yammering that the 
white boys were wanna-bes. Wanna-be 
niggers. 

The night after the Lincoln Park attack 
came the Friday fracas at Foss Park, re- 
portedly involving members of BHV and 
Notre Dame. A Haitian teen was knifed 
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and beaten with a baseball bat and a white 
youth was stabbed. 

Then early Sunday morning, the blacks, 
in hooded sweatshirts, ganged up on two 
whites at the Merit gas station. The next 
day, according to police, a white male was 
beaten by three blacks carrying sticks or 
clubs. Two of the three were wearing 
hooded sweatshirts, notorious gang garb. 

In the interim, Luc from BHV says a 
member of Notre Dame spotted him on 
the street and chased him with a chain saw 
in retaliation for the Foss Park faceoff. 

Then, on August 13, police responded 
to a group of blacks outside the Star Mar- 
ket on Broadway banging a chain against 
the MBTA bus’ stop. After a girl was ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct, police say, 
the crowd started yelling: “You fucking 
pigs” and “You fucking assholes” and 
tried to free the prisoner. Police reported 
that members of the group were wearing 
black hats and two pairs of pants. Gang 
sources confirm the crew included mem- 


bers of both BHV and a Boston Haitian 


gang named the Chargers. Police viewed 
the incident as major saber-rattling by the 
Haitians. 

After that was the assault on the two 
Haitian choirboys. 

Meanwhile, Romain says, the night after 
Hurricane Bob he was hanging with his 
honey outside a Christy’s Market on 
Broadway when a group of Notre Dame 
guys in a car sprayed him with gunfire. 
But Romain says the guns were filled only 
with blanks. 

This time. , 


As Somerville simmers, the city is trying 
to keep a lid on things before school starts. 
Street cops say the city fathers allowed 
things to fester while suffering from the 
same disease as the Boston brass: denial. 
But even though they disagree on the 
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a 
HAMILTON: city is coping with 
more than 10,000 new immigrants. 
severity of the problem (groups versus 
gangs), the city leaders, unlike those in 
some other localities, are at least fessing 
up to the fact that they have a major mess 
on their hands. 

“We're taking it head on. We don’t want 
it to become a problem that riddles our 
city,” says Paul Trane, who adds that the 
mayor is working both through strategic 
police deployment and the major involve- 
ment of community groups to try to halt 
the violence. 

“We’re on the tip of something,” says 
Captain Bradley. “My fear is that if we 
don’t get a handle on it soon and it does 
become an entrenched problem, by the 
time we do get the resources to deal with 
it, it’ll be too late.” 

One street cop has already seen a Somer- 
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ville contingent invade the house of a rival 
crew while carrying a shotgun to seek re- 
venge after being ripped off in a drug deal. 
Now he worries about potentially lethal 
mergers with enterprising out-of-town 
youth gangsters. “We’re only four square 
miles,” he says of Somerville. “To take over 
this city wouldn’t take much at all.” 


* 

Down in the Mystic projects, the BHV 
guys don’t seem much in the mood for 
signing peace treaties — unless they be- 
come equal partners at the negotiating 
table. 

Roosvelt Simil has met some of the kids 
and could almost touch their anger. “I’ve 
seen some of the frustration in their face 
and the way they talk. . . . They are trying 
to retaliate. They feel like they have no- 
body on their side. . . . I think the city is 
trying to do something, but it’s cosmetic. 
They waited too long. Maybe now they’re 
sincere, but I don’t think the Haitian com- 
munity trusts them. . . . Somebody is go- 
ing to get hurt, somebody is going to die, 
if they don’t do something soon. If a 
Haitian is beat up, and they [the police] 
don’t find the people who did it, they [the 
youth] will take actions into their own 
hands and will go out and stop anybody. I 
told them they should not do it. They say 
they want justice.” 

“Respect,” says Romain, surrounded by 
the BHV crew. “If they kill one of us, 
they’re gonna have to kill the whole 
posse.” 

“All for one, one for all,” says a kid 
named Robert. 

“Notre Dame — they need an army to 
take us out,” says a 17-year-old from Mat- 
tapan named Master E. “If they want to go 
to war, we'll go to war.” 

“Somerville’s our turf, Somerville’s our 
territory,” says Romain. “And nobody’s 
gonna take it away from us.” Q 
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(so back to school 
with a convertible. 
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hwix flipout 


sofa sleeper, 
black and 


white print 


$199 









STATELINE TICKETS 
oe 


y i: oe fo ae 


GRATEFUL 


NEW YORK ™ 


Sept 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18 


BOSTON GARDEN 
Sept 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26 





We Buy, Sell, & Trade all tickets 
Open 24 Hours * 7 Days a Week 





Pushover sofa 
sleeper. black 


or blue 


$299 


Sleepchair also 
available $199 





Downy flipout 

- sleeper, 
lack and 

white stripe 


$399 


Sleepchair also 
available $299 









prerequisites for school and home 


Geta great deal on two-seaters at Conran’s Habitat. Our foam sofa sleepers come with a standard feature -they 
flip out to comfortable double-sized beds. You can also pick up chairs, desks, beds, lighting and linens at prices that 
are unbelievable. So hurry into Conran’s Habitat. because it’s not just our convertibles that move bse 
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A multi-media audio, video and film 
career extravaganza presented by 


FULL SAIL 
CENTER fr 
theREC 
ARTS 


~ 






g 


SEPTEMBER 


® 
Ks 


SOUT NM Lele 





tour 






3300 University Blvd 
Winter Park (Orlando), 
FL 32792 








encounters in 
Chicago ¢ Indianapolis 
Detroit ¢ Columbus 
Cleveland ¢ Pittsburgh 
New York ¢ Boston 
Philadelphia ¢ Baltimore 
Norfolk ¢ Charlotte 









FOR TOUR INFORMATION CALL 





rit @8 i104 o & & 4 


407-679-6338 








Cambmdge: The Porter Exchange, 1815 Massachusetts Ave. (617-864-9560) 
Chestnut Hill: 170 Boylston Street (617-969-9165) 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Italian or Indian? Steak or Sushi? Whatever your plea- 














PUT PRIDE IN YOUR LIFE 


AVG ctimstnom Cele 
VET obetes rede 
? 


This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
Lhitcl@ core 
This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 


That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 


This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 
This reason. 
That reason. 


PRIDE 
NSHTUTE 


the inpatient /outpatient chemical dependency treatment center exdusively for lesbians, gay men and bisexuals. accredited by JCAHO. 
TRANSPORTATION ARRANGED, AIRFARE MAY BE PROVIDED 


CALL 121-800-+5 4-:-PRIODE 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SPL FESSIONAL 





PLOYMENT 
Boa Aen Macintosh 
temp needs Word, 


Wordperfect & Excell users. 
$10-$13/hr to start. Temps & 
perm. Call MacTemps 

868-8200 





Boston's ony all Macinon 


srtsts Mutrater,. Power 
artists. Ilustrater, Power 
- oi nt, M ac Do ra .. 


Quark Xpress. Traditional 
paste up and color sepera- 
tion exp a plus. Call 
MacTemps, 868-8200. 








RESIDENCE DIRECTOR 
Responsible for manage- 
ment of Cam com- 
munity residence for psy- 
chiatrically disabled adults. 
Provides staff supervision, 
counseling. Excellent 
benefits & supervision. 
Salary + free & board. Coun- 
seling experience preferred. 
Contact Ruth Housman 
Wellmet Project. 491-2377 


SALES: Commission. Recy- 
cled Paper and Printing 
Services. Send resume to: 
Boston Phoenix, 0 6874 
126 Brookline Av. Bos 02215 





GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 








THEATER 
TELEMARKETING 
Bright, enthusiastic, 
articulate people needed for 
American Repertory Theatre 
telemarketing dept. PT eve 
hrs. Sal + comm. 495-0700 





DISABILITY 


ORGANIZATION 
Seeks organizers for Boston 
Area community access 
project. $30k/yr. For details 
Mass. Office on Disability. 
One Ashburton Place, 
Boston 021 


Part-time 


Courier | : 


The Boston Phoenix, New 
England's largest weekly 
newspaper has an opening for a 
part-time courier. Based in’ our 
Kenmore Square location, you 
will be responsible for making 
deliveries in and around the 
Boston area. Knowledge of 
Boston and its surrounding 
towns is a must, as is a clean 
driving record. Interested 
candidates should call Human 
Resources, 859-3307. 
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a a 
APARTMENTS _ 


htd, on, 


nave, 7rm 
imo, (508) 








; ——- & 4BR apts in 
a hse, avi on $750 & $800, 
call 783-9813 


$300/mo + 


- BRIGHAM Leggs or M/F 
23+ needed to 
spec 3BR ‘apt w/ 2 ters . 


ao. and Orange 
utils. Avi NSAP. 
call 731-2537 now! 


hr sunny, 








DORCHESTER-btfil 2-3BR 


BRIGHTON Ctr, nr T, no fee, 
2bedrm hse, $700 unhted, 














126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
EOE/MF 
oP/TEVES &WKNDS = FEMALE VOLLITEERS 


& receptionist duties. 
mo iS book- 
store sks fri & “reliable 
ewere $6/hr. A : Man- 


r, Paulist Center shop, 
‘ark.St, Boston MA 02108 


for sneeteh oe oe Ages 
18-40; on no medication, 
eae ew eg cycles. 


or 7726-5387 MGH. 








NEWTON-W. ROX 
Own for same as rent low fin, 
60 Bryon rd 327-9204. Open 
House 9/1, 1-3 pm, 2 bed. 


HOUSES Hy A 2 4BR ve i nr Cool o*, 
FOR SALE ht/hw. Avi 10/1. 32-1327 


L 
find. Brick 3 1/2 family, free 
standing, slate roof, 
foundation, new 2) 


mecehne. 


condo, dw/d, prvte_w/d, 
rkg, wik to T $840. —— 

5873745 . en ee sQ. — 
; c) s non- 
Saar NrHrd T. No tee $70* F/M prol/grad stv 
$1100neg Buy opt 729-8151 Great apt. in hse. ZFirs, each 
Y dh 1 own Bdrm ng rm, 
; 5 “aa AM wi varie trpke. An orig kite kitch & bthrm, +hv ex- 
utils incid, furn: "Teooimo ont Pan. yoy ry! y & 
day 237-4855 eves on-s' s & ex 

893-3393 day e Mi De dehyoep. 
ERR ne eat place to live 
CONDO- one HI hvng lots of priv 
space. $375+. 783-9058/ask 
MINIUMS for for Maureen or Iv. mssg. on 





$300/mo+. 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 1F to 
shr nice 4BR in hse. 
location, 


Conv 
nonsmk. 
782-7698 





BROOKLINE 2F 1M sk 1M/F 





-A rare 


ranite 
. nds 


comp wrk, gd loc, 4-5-5 rms, 


wkin 


242- 


U 
shr 3BR 


Avi ASAP 


dis Bos. $250K. 
79 or 625-0072 


 eaamemennpamIntiee 
HOUSEMATES 


WALTHAM lrg snny room 
w/ river view in 2 family. 2M 
1F sk F for indep frndly light- 
hearted hsehid. No smk/ 
dogs 8/1 $300+ 899 


aeRO RITE 
ROOMMATES 
oe 


(508) 559-0473 Melanie 


BROOKLINE M/F, nonsmkr 
to shr 2BR, 2 bath. Clean, 
quiet, nr T, 
$475/mo. 735-0951 


kg, avail. 





HAVERHILL GWM cple 

seeks 3rd nosmokr to share 

He 4 story twnhs of rte 495. 
50/mo. 508-521-5134 


MELROSE, nr Camb prof F 
to shr beaut spcous hse hrd 
wd firs fp yrd $400 + 
662-0350 








ROSLINDALE Dream Hse. F 
nsmkr wntd to shr bright, 
spac w/2 thrs. - 
ae. min wik to T. 
Elise/Sue 325-6046 





SOMERVILLE 1M/F 25+ for 

ige 3BR apt. Nr Union Sq. No 

cigs, nice yrd, nr T. 
7/mo+. 754 


SOMERVILLE, 2M sk tqt 
a M/F for = fo 2min 
10 Porter Sq T. 


mkt, 
$241 +, 776-8034 


SOMERVILLE Ari line. TBR 
avi for prof/grad in great 


2BR apt. Yrd, 9, nr 
trans. $312+ ebsrige 


SOMERVILLE Near Davis 
Sq. Share large 2BR apt. 
Pref nonsmkg prof _— 
W/d $400+ Call 623-7211 


ot a I. Davis. Gt 
ind & ez 


aah we ie. gi ir, ng 
pkg & & much mare, ooo No 
Call Egle 2587 


SOUTH END-skng M/F 
nskmr for 1rm in dpix apt, 
loc, $360.50, w 


, /d, dw/d, 
536-2687 


WATERTOWN 28 avl in irg 
indep hsehid. Near arm 
bus lines. Pkg. Come look & 
meet! $260+ 























WATERTOWN mod 4brm 
pkg. rd, wik to T, no fee, 
incl elec, 924-1393 








TEGnt. nino, Bo0y, 


 TASCAMS2.— 
- 
‘new fi 


$2100" ¢ $900. Call sar 
6pm 
EAR meanest 


8, 


eyboardist, 

drums & bass w 

vocals/ time/ dedication/ e: 
rience/ wy We 
ve songs, spce 

intrst Lv msg 522-2588 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 
. way to reach over 

,000 readers. Only in the 
Sose ton Phoenix Classifieds. 


TRAVEL 
ZOne way uckets from Bos- 


tonto Sen Fran on Sept 8 for 
1M/1F. wee pw ticket. Call 
5 





emer 
AUDITIONS 


Capelia Alamire, a Renais- 
Sance Choir. Sightreading 
ability and strong exp in 
ensembie si are im 
= ts 49-037; 
864-3534 for more info” 








wntd to 





BOSTON-Brig Cir. Shr Ir 
- nr a. T, hosp. $34! 


er 
5 66- 4090-527 


ipeles utl. 
-0397 





THE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
OFFICE 


will be 
CLOSED 
‘Monday September 2 
for Labor Day 








APARTMENTS 


FOR 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE AY 
TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


LEGAL 


_ NOTICES 





Lived d Betore 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 

sal tsu mas: lor 
serenity and health. David 
Perez 617-262-2658 
EN ATE 
; MISCELLANEOUS 


VT 05843 
"902.472. 6019 


READINGS 
ind Spirit 
Who Are You? 
CALL 
1-800-367-8788 
What do Pry do when your 


MARRIAGE is — apart? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


ORRIN 
SELF-HELP 

ree est 
Your Personality Determines 


Your Happiness 
Call 1-800-467.878A 





RENT 





PANENTOON PLONIN: BBOSTON/BRIGHIITEON 


4BrLux,2ba,pool $1350. 
Toll&Isenber 5 BR Unbelievable $1450 § APARTMENT RENTALS 
Linden Realty ane REALTY Call Us for the Best! gn 
te. BRIGHTON, MA 02135 TOLL & ISENBERG R.E. \ 
734-42 erase SESE cconmcuscuenvnis. 
* Jamaica Plain-Lg. Studio, BROOKLINE/Brighton Line TAU RUS KVC from $575, 2 BR's from $700, 3 
mod K&B, near T, $450 htd ou gee = PROP ERTI ES Associates BR's from $800, 4 BR's from $950. 
* Jamaica Plain-1 BR Garden = 4BR hdwd, grtloc! §=s« $575 527-4863 NO FEE 1Fenwood Road  goyeevnie/caMBRIDGE- 
Apt, mod K&B, near T, 1BR Lux, d/d, pool 0 Boston Beautiful 4 BR/7 room 
$495 htd Hh peagh - pon NO FEE! 731-0165 Townhouses, eat-in-kitchen. 
» Jamaica Plain-extralg2BR,  2BR,LR,DR.EIK, yd $750 SPT. RENTALS SS 
eat-in kitchen, h/w floors, new 2BR,d/d,pool,pkg $800 NO FEE! 


paint, near T, $675 htd 
¢ Jamaica Plain-extra lg 3 BR, 
eat-in kitchen, h/w floors, new 


paint, near T $750 htd 


Jamaica Plain-2 BR, in house, 
mod K&B, hw floors $595 


*All Apts NO FEE* 





Open 7 days ee ee 


522-7258 
734-4200 





$87 
$900 


$1200 





2 BR Kingston Gsrdens $850 
3 BR, huge, no fee 
3 BR, Great for B.C. 


3 BR, Claridge House $1000 
3 BR d/d, LR, DR, pkg $1350 
4 BR 2 ba, no fee 








at $550 


$600 incl ht / hw 


4 BR, Dplx, w/d, 2 ba $1300 | 


5 BRIGHTON - nr Bos Health & Swim 
Club on Comm. Ave NOW RENTING 
in the FORDHAM BUILDING 


MOD STUDIO $525 & $495 
WLK DWN LEVEL Mod 1BR a steal 


xy Studio w/ red brick Kitch $550 
«3 Also 2BR Bsmnt Mod tile ba only 


ee ad a g on street W/OUT RES 

: | STICKER is plentiful. All of our apts 
*] include individual sec alrm sys, sec 
,“:foutdoor Ightng, ceiling fans, new mod 
Euro Kitchens, mod tile ba, hti/hw, 
individual 


thermostat cntrl, Indry, 


roomy cists, grbge disps] & elevator. 


Also on Comm. Ave nr Wash. St. & 
new Bread & Circus, Irg mod 2BR 
w/prch $850 & mod 2BR bsmnt $610 


3-4-5 Bedroom Units 


Quality doesn't have to 









NO FEE 


Newly renovated 
spacious eat-in Kitchen, 
Large Living Room, 


Off Street Parking, on T 
close to banks and shopping. 


Secure buildings. 


24 hour maintenance service. 


cost more... 


Competitive prices... 


hardwood 


WALTHAM - Luxury condos, j 


floors, some 


w/fireplaces. 2 BR's from $625. 


BOSTON/BROOKLINE 


Riverway House. Studios from 


from $850. 























$500, 1 BR's from $600, 2 BR's 
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LOCATED AT: 25 NECCO ST. BOSTON, MA 


CALL 
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Call 536-5390 


4j20: CARLENE CARTER 
qj2i: THE DAMNED 





(1-6 fw) 
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Dark skin black male HEIGHT - 6’2”, WEIGHT - 200 
LBS., AGE - late 20’s or early 30’s. Athletic build. 
Thin mustache. 























— t to medium black male, HEIGHT 5’8”, 
WEIGHT - 150 LBS., thin build. AGE 25-30 years. 
Has neat beard and mustache. 





(foRWER memaeas € rar “ke SD ised 


We'll Pay $1,000 for Information 
Leading to the arrest and Indictment 
of Bank Robbery Suspects. 


Your help is needed to reduce the number. of bank robberies in Metropolitan Boston. if you have any infor- 
mation which you think will lead to the arrest and indictment of any of the suspects pictured on this page, 
call your local police or The Bank Robbery Task Force. All information received will be kept confidential. If 

your information leads to the arrest and indictment of a suspect, you will receive the $1,000 in as little as 10 
pat me op in this p can greatly reduce the number of bank robberies and make The Me- 
tropolitan Boston Area a safer place to live. 


BANK ROBBERY TASK FORCE # 223-6748 - 742-5533 
SPONSORED BY: METROPOLITAN BOSTON H.A.L.T. 








PARTICIPATING FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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On September 20th Celebrate with the Phoenix the Birthday of an oi -Year-Old 
Who Demands to be Heard and is Loved by Thousands . . 
Give a Hoot, WFNX is Eight Years Old! 

















| Home ALONE? 


If you're looking for a roommate to share 
your home or apartment, you can reach 
thousands of intelligent, well-educated and 
compatible people by advertising in the 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 


PLUS...Your ad's guaranteed! Run it for 2 
weeks, then we'll run it FREE until you fi find 


the perfect roommate, so you won't be 
home alone anymore. 


Call now for more 
information: 


267-1 at 


oo CiassiFiemos 








J irda AREA OR 
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ARE AMERICANS 
OVERWORKED? 


YOU BET. 


THE BOSTON @@ 


Pheenix 


HES 


Food 


Our expanded 
restaurant guide 


arcissus’s 
bikini Contest 


Carrot facials, 
attitude T-shirts, 


and more 





| 
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by Mark Leibovich 





Waterfall daybeds 

The luxury of great sitting by day 
and great sleeping by night is not to 
be understated. Thus, the Waterfall 
Daybed is a godsend, a study in con- 
venience, comfort, and cool. its 
white metal frame comes with brass 
accents and will hold any queen-size 
mattress. Best of all, the daybed 


costs a mere $45 (marked down 
from $130 through September) at 
Mattress Discounters, 757 Boyiston 
Street, right next to Burger King. 





)} Carrot Moisture 
Cream 
News flash: carrot extract has 
been found to promote soft and 
healthy skin. 


Now, if you’re in search of such 





skin, you can either rub a 

' carrot all over your face 
ws 

and hope that the 

extract seeps in, 

y,, Or you can buy a 

jar of Carrot Mois- 


ture Cream at the 


for $9.40. Made in 


Moisture Cream 
can be used as a night cream or 
as a daytime moisturizer, contains 
plenty of lanolin, and will keep 
your outer skin layers healthy and 
supple. Plus, your bunny won't 


starve. 





| 
| 


Guiit-free 
cookies 
“To be sinful, you must 
FLINTSTON ES sin,” goes the first 


Uitimate Guilt Free 


The Flintstones have ooocic, « tresh-baked, 


long occupied a spe- chewy, and flavorful 
delight packing a mere 
in hermit, cinnamon- 


annals of modern raisin, and oatmeal fia- 


American kitsch. Aptly —= = cookies coown stores 


around Greater Boston 
= 
enough, Cambridge’s or by mait order. cat! 
(800) SOS-COOKIE. 


cial place 


Joie de Vivre, a bastion 

of modern American 

kitsch (1792 Mass Ave), 
turns up Fred and Barney and 


~ the gang in a variety of 


funky incarnations. 
Pick up, for in- 
stance, a Flintstones rubber-etamp set 
($6), Fred and Barney glass magnets 
($8), and a couple of pins (available 
in Fred, Barney, or Pebbles for $6), 
and, as the song goes, have a 


gay old time. 


T-shirts with an attitude 

The shirt reads “Boston: Attitude Capital of the World.” 
They’re sharp, comfortable, 100 percent cotton, and, 
some would say, 100 percent on the money. The 
shirts, appropriately enough, are found only on Newbury 
Street, and, just as appropriately, come only in black. They 
cost $15 at In Touch, across from TGi Fridays, on the 

Exeter Street corner. 


PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH (FRED & BARNEY, T-SHIRT, COOKIES, DAYBED); ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL CORIO (CARROT CREAM) 
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KENMORE'S FANTASY EYE-LAND 


Behind the scenes at the Narcissus bikini contest 


ot to generalize about 
guys with coiffed hair and 
shirts unbuttoned to the 
navel, but Tom Carroll 
looks like he was born to 
be here. He’s a smiling, 25-year-old musta- 
chioed guy from Malden, and only a piece 
of plexiglass separates him from some of 
the hottest stories in the almost Naked City 
on this Tuesday night in Kenmore Square. 
And it’s show time — the Narcissus Bikini 
Contest is about to begin. The crowd packs 
to the front of the club, but Tom doesn’t 
notice. He holds a camera to his eye, and 
straps in for the ride of his life. 

When emcee J.J. Wright, of KISS-108, 
introduces Sandy Beaver, Contestant Num- 
ber Two, Tom lets out war whoops. In her 
small white suit, Sandy Beaver, tan and 
blonde, struts the stage, feigning pained 
eyes and doing pelvic thrusts for admirers 
like Tom. In turn, he bounces in his chair 
and screams, with almost carnal eloquence, 
“Oww.” Their communication is perfect. 

As a finale, Sandy turns to a panel of 
three judges, rubs her bronzed cheeks for 
the crowd, and exits stage left to cries of 
“Get funky.” A cologne-soaked Jean- 
Claude Van Damme lookalike to Tom’s 
right begins a chant of “Beaver! Beaver!” 
The man’s face is red, and he has a spent 
look in his eyes. Ask him about Sandy, and 
he just smacks his lips. Some things are 
better left unsaid. 





a 

Each night, hordes of chic, hip, and fab 
types walk through Kenmore Square on 
their way to chic, hip, and fab clubs like 
Citi, Axis, and Venus de Milo, on Lans- 
downe Street. They notice the neon red 
“Narcissus” sign that shines over Ken- 
more Square like a bad joke, and they 
turn their noses skywafd. To them, Nar- 
cissus is a bizarre anachronism from the 
days of disco and herpes, a dinosaur dom- 
inated by aging adolescents from Revere, 
Malden, and Quincy. They wonder how a 
place can be so far removed from the style 
radar screen, so unabashedly unchanged 
from the hey-day of the 18-and-up club. 
Few of the hipsters ever stop. 

But others do. Many. They come from as 
far afield as New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land. They see a place basically untouched 
by the last 10 years — the same glitterballs, 
the same colored strobelights, the same 
stainless-steel walls. And they swear by the 
place, and not for some campy reverence 
for the “ ’70s revival.” They, like their 


beloved club, make no apologies. Macho - 


men. Bathing beauties. Burnouts. Profes- 
sionals. Who needs Lansdowne? When did 
life get so complicated? As the Cars once 
said: “Let the good times roll.” 

The bikini contest is just one of several 
events that generally fills Narcissus and its 
sister club, Celebrations, in the same build- 
ing, to its gills most nights of the week. 
Thursday features a Men’s Hot Body con- 


by Mark Leibovich 


test at Narcissus; Celebrations goes with a 
Grateful Dead theme on Wednesdays. The 
Tuesday-night bikini contest features a 
mostly male crowd, some women looking 
for company, and, of course, the contes- 
tants. Manager Phil Warren estimates the 
club gets between four and 10 contestants 
every Tuesday night. They’re generally lo- 
cal, but on this enchanted evening the card 
is spiced by college cheerleaders from 
around the country, who are in town for a 
cheerleading camp at BU. “Anyone can en- 
ter,” says Warren. “We get hot ones and 
we get hackers, too.” 

It’s one of the more popular nights of 
the week. “Men can be men here,” says 
bartender Paul DeSanto, “and if the girls 
want to get up there, more power to ’em.” 
There are some, like 23-year-old Joe Mur- 
phy, from Dorchester, who’s come to Nar- 
cissus every Tuesday night since Memorial 
Day. Others are pulled in for curiosity and 
the chance for a little thrill. 

Tim O'Sullivan, a 21-year-old Hyde Park 
native, looks like he’s stumbled into a dream. 
At 9 p.m., he and his buddy, Curtis Ahern, 
were wandering through Kenmore Square 
when they spotted the big red sign. They 
walked in when the club was empty, and 
drank for three hours at a front-row table. 
The late-arriving masses could only envy 
their perch. Tim was hoping to be named a 
judge, an honor usually reserved for early 
birds. But God wasn’t smiling on Tim. 

Still Tim has never been to a bikini con- 
test before, and he has high hopes. “I’ve 
been to a few strip joints,” he says, “But po- 
tentially, this could be better. Bikinis let you 
think about what could be. I’m a thinker.” 

There’s a boyish innocence to Tim, his 
grin more virginal than lecherous and his 
expectations simple. “I’m just looking for a 
week’s worth of fantasies,” he says, raking 
his hand through his blond crew-cut. 
“Maybe two.” Tim lacks the oozing allure 
of a Tom Carroll, but he’s philosophical: 
“All you need is a decent pair of eyes and a 
decent imagination, and you get your 
money’s worth here,” he says. “Every 
guy’s created equal in that sense.” 

J.J. Wright announces the next contes- 
tant, Ohio’s Ashley Ashby, in town for the 
cheerleading camp. “Ashley,” says Wright, 
humanizing her, “likes dancing, body- 
building, and Burger King, home of the 
Whopper.” (“Oww!”) In a tight peach biki- 
ni, Ashley dances and flashes her assertive 
bedroom eyes. Then she stuns the crowd 
with a standing backflip. Tim applauds 
over his head. “Unbelievable,” he says. 
“Her tits almost flew out of her suit.” 

Excellent. 


* 
Lucy, a 5-11, 21-year-old cabaret 
dancer from New York, is relaxing on an 
upstairs barstool shortly before show time. 


She’s never been in a bikini contest before, 
and she’s never been to Narcissus, either. 
She looks like she’s being prepped for a 
root canal. 

From her seat high above people dancing 
to the boom of Salt N’ Pepa’s “Push It,” 
Lucy’s pout rolls easily into a disdainful 
frown. “I’m here for the prize money,” she 
says flatly, adding that it’s a paltry $100 for 
first place, or $50 for the runner-up. “Until 
the contest, I’m staying out of sight.” 

But would-be suitors have been all over 
Lucy and her companion, 19-year-old 
Emma Curtis, like maggots on pieces of 
meat. Lucy doesn’t need this. Only the 
money. She describes Narcissus as “a real- 
ly dated, adolescent Studio 54” and is em- 
barrassed to be here. “If you print my last 
name,” she says, “I'll kill you.” 

Lucy wears a tight black skirt and a 
nose-ring. She says this whole thing start- 
ed as a joke, and she wasn’t sure she was 
going to. go through with it until Emma 
was recruited to join the contest, too. 
Emma wasn’t going to enter, but Narcis- 
sus is short on contestants tonight and 
they persuaded her to throw her various 
body parts into the ring. The club provided 
Emma with the bikini. She, in turn, won- 
ders what her boyfriend’s going to think. 

A luggish man in a gray three-piece suit 
who gives his name as Fred comes over 
and says something about meeting the 
girls who’ll star in his: fantasies. “How 
thrilling,” Lucy says, shaking her head, 
and she and Emma head downstairs. Fred 
declares them arrogant, stuck-up, sophisti- 
cated types who don’t stand a chance in 
the contest for that very reason. “Judges,” 
he says, “usually don’t like those girls.” 

Fred, from West Roxbury, says his field 
of expertise is “bikini contests, wet-T-shirt 
contests, and hot-body contests.” And he’s 
quick to pontificate: “Shy girls do surpris- 
ingly well in these things,” he says. “They 
leave just enough to the imagination. This 


_ is all about fantasy.” 


He has no shortage of those: “One 
night, when I was in college, I met this 
Texas girl on the sidewalk and convinced 
her to enter this ‘Hot Body.’ She won 
$300, bought me a drink, and the next 
thing I knew we were rolling around in her 
hotel room.” Fred calls it one of the two 
crowning achievements of his academic 
life. The other involved a Filipino stripper. 

But when an announcement goes out 
over the PA that the contest is set to begin, 


- Fred returns to the tangible issues at hand. 


He reiterates his assertion of long odds for 
Lucy. “Attitude,” he says. “It usually 
doesn’t play. But judges can be fickle.” 


« 
Tim O’ Sullivan refers to Lucy as “The 
White One,” because of her untanned skin. 
As she moves about the stage, he studies 
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her up and down like a box score. “Great 
legs,” he says. “Great legs.” 

Lucy is all business. She wears black 
high-heels and a black high-cut bikini to 
go with black gloves. Her power strut and 
golden sneer, decidedly New York, con- 
trasts sharply with the grinning post- 
teenyboppers who dominate the venue. 
The crowd’s reaction to her big-city ‘tude 
is lukewarm at best, but the guys politely 
commend her efforts with an assortment 
of hoots and depraved invitations. 

Lucy is ninth on a card of 10, and, af- 
ter a University of Michigan cheerleader 
named Laura Brown closes out the pro- 
gram, J.J. Wright calls the 10 contes- 
tants back onto the stage for a final 
once-over by the crowd and judges. 
Some men in the crowd chant the num- 
bers of their favorites. 

Wright has the women turn their backs 
to the crowd and says, “Why don’t you girls 
bend down and touch your toes for the au- 
dience?” Wright gets 100 percent compli- 
ance, and the crowd breaks into a feral cel- 
ebration. Sandy, in a white string, gives her 
golden buns a little wiggle for good mea- 
sure, while Ashley stays down the longest 
and flexes her All-American cheeks. Tim 
appreciates the extra effort, pounds his fist 
on the table, and looks downright woozy. 

Fred rushes over to assess the field. He 
gives especially high marks to Ashley for 


. her standing backflip. “Those kind of acro- 


batics conjure up images of what they’re 
capable of in the bedroom,” he says. 
“When she did that, I saw three guys run 
straight for the men’s room.” He adds that 
although many of the contestants are from 
out of town, the judges, in the name of 
parochial pride, will likely be partial to local 
heroines like Roslindale’s Sandy Beaver. 

Fred might consider handicapping these 
things for a living: Ashley wins, and Sandy 
finishes second. The two winners step for- 
ward, and the other contestants applaud 
politely. The group then moves off the 
stage to the left. Sandy, buttoning her 
blouse, credits her success to her name. 
“It’s an original,” she says, “and it’s easy 
for the judges to remember.” 

J.J. Wright remembers Sandy Beaver’s 
name, too. He’s been hosting bikini contests 
for 15 years, including four this summer, 
and Sandy has been in all four. Judging 
from the swarm of men calling her name on 
the way to the dressing room, Sandy seems 
to have quite a following. Behind her, Lucy 
and Emma bolt toward the exit muttering 
something about never coming back. 

For his part, Tim O’Sullivan got what he 
came for: a week’s worth of fantasies. At 
least. “My head’s spinning,” he says. He'll 
be back next Tuesday and the Tuesday af- 
ter that. He’ll arrive early. “I’m still hoping 
to become a judge,” he says. Ashley walks 
by the table, trailed by her new, salacious 
fan club. She stops for a second and smiles 
at Tim. Tim smiles back. 

And then she’s gone. Q 
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An interview by Timothy Gower 


Harvard economist Juliet 


Schor offers a radical theory 


on the way 
we use - and 
misuse - our 
time. If you 
think you’re 
running out 
of lieisure 
time, you’re 
Probably 
right. 


, 
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f there’s one legacy of the 
go-go 80s we haven’t been 
able to shake, it’s our slavish 
commitment to work. Sever- 
al decades ago, social scien- 
tists predicted we’d one day have 
more leisure time than we knew 


| ,, what to do with. Instead, 
1 oe 





the work day length- 
ened, the work week ex- 
tended into the weekend, 


i / j if fe and vacation time was 
, is iff ii cut as Americans strug- 


gled just to keep pace, 


~ = is never mind get ahead. 
a Sr But there’s a growing 





SCHOR: “The power of the work 
ethic is waning, and | think its 
importance has tended to be 


overstated to begin with.” 


‘Sis Ti 
movement afoot to re- 


think our workaholic 
ways. Among those fa- 
voring a shorter work 
schedule is Harvard 
‘economist Juliet B. 
Schor, who’s been 
studying the American 
workforce’s relationship 
with leisure time for 
more than a decade. In 
her new book, The 
Overworked American, 
to be published by Basic Books in 
January, Schor describes a culture 
caught up in a cycle of working 
and spending, while ignoring the 
need for time off. 
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The situation appears to be getting worse: she’s deter- 
mined that the average employed American works the 
equivalent of one month more each year than he or she did 
20 years ago. And overwork isn’t limited to medical interns 
or yuppie go-getters trying to make it big on Wall Street. 
Instead, it’s a cross-cultural phenomenon. Manufacturing 
workers in the United States, for example, log the equiva- 
lent of two months more work time each year than their 
counterparts in Germany and France. In fact, Americans 
are so frequently exhorted to work as hard as the Japanese 
that it’s usually overlooked that we work hundreds of hours 
more each year than do our European counterparts. 

Appropriately enough, Schor spoke with the Phoenix by 
phone while vacationing on Cape Cod. 

Q: The subtitle of your book is The Unexpected Decline 
of Leisure Time. Some studies have shown that leisure 
time in America has declined, but why do you say it was 
“unexpected”? 

A: In the late ’50s and ’60s, there were a lot of aca- 
demics who thought we were facing a crisis of leisure 
time. They saw the introduction of electronics and au- 
tomation in the workplace as leading to a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the amount of time we spend at work. And of 


declining. So there was a lot of scurrying 
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may be a very rare individual, and you may have market 
power... 

Q: Like, if you’re Michael Jordan. 

A: Right, or Lee Iacocca. But the average person is easi- 
ly replaceable, and there are typically more people looking 
for jobs than there are jobs available. This creates a strong 
asymmetry in the market because it means the firm has 
the stronger position. We can certainly see this in the 
Massachusetts economy right now, where we have a nine 
percent unemployment rate. 

What this means is that people are scared about keeping 
their jobs. It means the employer gains the upper hand in 
wage negotiations and in all kinds of little things that go 
on in the workplace. 

Q: And one of the things a worker has to accept is long 
hours. 

A: Exactly. If you live in Massachusetts, where one in 
10 jobs has been lost over the last couple of years, and 
your employer asks you to work overtime, chances are 
you’re going to do it. The costs of losing your job are im- 
mense. You don’t want to go in and ask for more free time 
because it means you’re not a loyal employee. People are 
very wary of seeming less dedicated than the next person. 
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Q: But beyond that pressure to work long hours, I can 
think of a number of people who are literally required to 
work extra time. 

A: I don’t know the percentage, but a large number of 
blue-collar workers don’t have a choice when it comes to 
accepting overtime — it’s mandatory. The 1980s led to a 
change in the use of overtime, because businesses began 
to use it on a much more regular basis. With so many 
plant closings — the auto industry is a good example — 
what they would plan to do is run fewer plants with much 
higher levels of overtime as a permanent feature. So you’d 
have, for example, workers being forced to work steady 
overtime at very high rates, causing a lot of problems for 
industry because people become stressed out. On the oth- 
er hand, you’ve got all these unemployed people in the 
same industry who can’t get jobs, in part because their 
former co-workers are working very long hours. 

Q: And this paradox, of some workers putting in a lot 
of overtime while others go unemployed, occurs be- 
cause... 

A: Because companies want to avoid paying additional 
fringe benefits to more employees. Also, with the uncer- 
tainty of some of these markets, companies have been re- 


adding more factory plants. 


course, for the preceding 100 years, the luctant to have more capacity. So this is a 
amount of time at work actually had been gan way of producing more product without 


about, worrying that we were going to be 
bored. There was this image of factories 
churning out thousands of products without 
people in them. While that has come true to 
an extent, we now know that that picture 
was much more advanced than reality. 

Q: In fact, one of the themes of The 
Overworked American is that technology 
hasn’t necessarily made our lives easier or 
saved us any time. 

A: Right. Technology gives us the possi- 
bility to reduce the time you spend on one 
task, but the use of technology is embedded 
in a much larger context. Whether we end 1 
up getting more or less leisure depends 
much more on that context than on the 
technology itself. 

Q: What do you mean? 

A: Take the washing machine. It can easily 
reduce the amount of time we have to spend 
on laundry, but what’s happened is that stan- 
dards of cleanliness in respect to our clothes 
have risen dramatically. In the past, yes, it 
was more arduous to wash your clothes — 
but it was done less frequently, maybe a cou- 
ple of times a year. When the washing ma- 
chine came into use, people might only put 
on a clean shirt on Saturday night. But now 
one wear per cleaning is standard. 

Q: But wasn’t capitalism supposed to free 
up our lives? 


A: That’s what many people certainly be- Country 
lieved in the 1960s. They looked back at Austria 
what they interpreted as [the rise of] capi- Belgium 
talism as giving us the potential to create a Denmark 
society free from labor. They also looked at Spain 
history and read it as if that’s what had oc- Finland 
curred. In fact, both of those things are France 
false. Capitalism had that potential, but the Great Britain 
potential has not been realized. What hap- Greece 
pened is that, from its earliest stages, capi- Ireland 
talism led to a dramatic increase in work Iceland 
time, to some of the longest work schedules Italy 
that had ever been worked. Luxembourg 

Q: What do you mean when you talk in Malta 
your preface about the “asymmetry” inherent Norway 
to a capitalist labor market? Netherlands 

A: In standard economic theory, the Portugal 
worker and the firm go into the labor mar- Germany 
ket as two parties contracting and making a Sweden 
deal; they are essentially equal. In the real Switzerland 


world, firms are very powerful and individu- 
als have limited market power. Now, you 
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European vacation 


If you lived in France, you’d just be returning from that annual month-long vacation 
you take every August instead of gearing up for a measly three-day weekend. And 
you’d still have another week to play with. Our cousins across the Atlantic get con- 
siderably more vacation time each year by law -— and, in many cases, they get even 
more time because of collective-bargaining agreements. Here’s the breakdown: 


Q: So fringe benefits can actually work 
against the workforce. 

A: Yes, in a sense. But if fringe benefits 
were paid differently, firms would be less 
likely to pay high overtime rates. 

Q: How could fringe benefits be handled 
differently? 

A: Two ways: one, if the government could 
ensure benefits, like if we had national health 
insurance, for example. Health insurance 
wouldn’t be tied to employment — it would 
be irrelevant to the firm. The other possibility 
is to make fringe benefits more directly pro- 
rated by hours worked — which would mean 
firms would no longer have the incentive to 
work individual workers very long hours. 

Q: Do you suppose there would be a lot of 
resistance to such proposals? 

A: I think so. Frequently, businesses are 
very short-sighted and don’t see the way 
large-scale transformations could in fact be 
beneficial to them. 

Q: How so? 

A: Some reductions in working hours in- 
crease productivity, as long as they aren’t ac- 
companied by reductions in wages. Kellogg 
went to a six-hour day in the Depression, 
and they found that workers were much 
more productive. As the work day is com- 
pressed, the pace of work increases. You can 
keep up a higher pace during that time. And 


By Law By Contract I think in general, one can say that more-hu- 
5 weeks same as law mane policies associated with health and em- 
4 weeks 5 weeks ployee morale and well-being are more prof- 
— 5 weeks itable in the long run. But firms have been 
30 days 4% to 5 weeks largely unwilling to institute them. 

5 weeks 5 to 6 weeks Q: We tend to think of ourselves as a na- 
5 weeks 5 to 6 weeks tion of hard workers, but do you think Ameri- 
— 4 to 6 weeks cans are obsessed with work? 

4 weeks same as law A: I think people are actually beginning to 
3 weeks about 4 weeks feel that very long working hours are not 
4 weeks, 4 days same as law such a great thing. More and more people 
—_ 4 to 6 weeks are beginning to question why they work so 
5 weeks 25 to 30 days many hours, and why society seems to be 
4 weeks same as law committed to having them do so. The power 
4 weeks, 1 day same as law of the work ethic is waning, and I think its 
4 weeks 4 to 5 weeks importance has tended to be overstated to 
30 days 42 to 5 weeks begin with. There have always been very im- 
3 weeks 5% to 6 weeks portant segments of society that didn’t sub- 
5 weeks 5 to 8 weeks scribe to it. It’s mostly a Northeastern, 
4 weeks 4 to 5 weeks Christian, bourgeois, middle- and upper- 


Source: The Overworked American, by Juliet B. Schor. 





class ethic, and also tends to be slightly more 
See OVERWORKED, page 6 




















Overworked 


Continued from page 5 

a male ideology. It didn’t permeate nearly 
as far in other parts of society. It didn’t 
permeate the working class. It didn’t per- 
meate as deeply in the South. Which is not 
to say that it was absent, it just didn’t have 
the same force. On the other hand, Boston 
is a bastion of the work ethic. 

Q: Beyond the work ethic, though, you 
point out that there have been various 
times in our country’s history when an un- 
willingness to work long hours was deemed 
un-American. 

A: Yes, long hours and patriotism have 
certainly been linked, and it’s easy to see 
why, especially during World War II. And 
even before that, if you look at what busi- 
nessmen have had to say about the con- 
cept of shorter hours, very frequently they 
have tied it to morality as well. 

Q: What about today? Are Americans 
being goaded into overwork by any similar 
influences? 

A: I think the most powerful cultural in- 
fluence of the moment is nationalism. The 
hours question is being situated in the 
context of the competition between the 
United States and Japan. The country isn’t 
talking too much about this yet, but once 
we start to hear more and more about it, 
the argument will be that we cannot have 
shorter hours because of the Japanese. 

Q: You mentioned stress earlier. What 
are some of the other dangers in an over- 
worked society? 

A: One thing we’re seeing today is the 
difficulties families: are having, particularly 
families with children, when you have such 
long working hours, and especially when 


A 


both parents work. We don’t have an al- 
ternate system of provision outside the 
family — that is, a day-care system — and 
the family system is under tremendous 
stress because parents don’t have enough 
time to take care of their children. Chil- 





dren are suffering increasingly from a vari- 
ety of problems: emotional problems, obe- 
sity, teen suicide, poor performance in 
school. And while there’s no single cause 
behind all this, the growth of parental 
work time and the decline of contact time 
between parent and children has been very 
central in the growing problem of children. 

It’s been important to marriages, too, 
because two-earner couples don’t have 
time to be with each other. Even with one- 
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earner couples where one spouse may 
have to work extremely long hours — they 
all go through similar kinds of stress. You 
also see a lot of marriages where one 
spouse is working during the day and one 
at night in order to manage the child care. 
That’s particularly true 
of young families. 
This is a serious 
problem, as couples 
end up becoming 
strangers. Mar- 
= riages do much bet- 
ter when they have 
more time to talk 
and be with each 
other. 

But overwork also 
ties in to the envi- 
ronmental problem. 
Let’s say we’re in 
an industry that 
produces something 
that’s environmen- 
tally destructive. 
And tomorrow we 
can produce twice 
as much of it in one 
hour. We can do 
two things: we can 

either produce the 
previous day’s rate and 
take more free time, or we can use all the 
time and produce twice as much. For the 
last 40 years, that’s what we’ve done — 
we’ve doubled production in this country. 
So if we constantly use progress, in a 
sense, to produce more and more things, 
it’s much more environmentally degrading 
than if we use progress to gain more free 
time outside the workplace. 

Q: It’s no secret that mothers who have 
full-time jobs put in a lot of hours when 





work and child care are added together, but 
the estimates you report in the book are 
staggering. 

A: Among women who have jobs and 
children, the estimates range from 65 all 
the way up to 90 hours a week. 

Q: Do you think the plight of the work- 
ing mother is still overlooked by society? 

A: There’s more recognition, in terms of 
being able ‘to look in the media and see 
stories about it, but there’s still not a solu- 
tion to the problem. So in that sense, you 
could say, yes, [working mothers] have 
been overlooked because we haven’t as a 
society come to grips with the fact that 
we’ve got this large number of people 
working two full-time jobs a day. And we 
don’t seem any closer to a resolution. So 
what’s happening is things like: people are 
having dramatically fewer children, and 
women with children are under an unten- 
able amount of stress. 

Q: Americans are always shocked when 
they see how much time off Europeans get 
for vacation [see chart, page 5]. How did 
such a disparity come about? 

A: Their unions have probably been the 
most important thing. It’s both that the 
unions are stronger and that they have 
continued to advocate reductions in work- 
ing hours, which is something that Ameri- 
can unions pretty much abandoned in the 
’50s. Shorter hours had been, along with 
raising wages and improving working con- 
ditions, a key objective of the trade-union 
movement in this country since the middle 
of the 19th century, until the Depression. 
But after World War II, the US unions, for 
various reasons, stopped being much of a 
force in this issue. 

And there is a cultural difference that has 
to do with attitudes toward working and 
spending and sociability, and that sort of 




















t may not be a national movement just yet, but 

the call to shorten work hours in the United 

States is growing louder. Some American em- 

ployees, graced with either progressive employers 

or professional clout, are demanding — and get- 
ting — reduced work schedules. Others are accepting 
pay cuts and are switching to less-stressful careers. Both 
are pursuing the same goal: to spend more time with 
family and friends, develop outside interests, and simply 
enjoy life more. Slowly, Americans have begun to look 
at all the time we spend working and have asked the ob- 
vious question: why? 

One of the prevailing arguments among shorter-hour 
proponents is that our ideas about remuneration must 
change. Juliet B. Schor, author of The Overworked 
American, proposes that employees who 
can afford it should have the option of be- 
ing rewarded with time instead of cash. 

“When their firm offers [the employee] 
salary increases, the employer should also 
offer them the chance to forego the in- 
crease and get more time instead,” says 
Schor. “And it should be flexible: they 
could bank it for vacation, or for child 
care, or they could take a little bit each 
day.” In keeping with that spirit, salaried 
workers and their employers would agree 
to a set number of hours (not necessarily 
40) to be worked each week; during 
crunch time, when one might have to ex- 
ceed that limit, the worker could count on 
being compensated with an equal amount 
of time off, or “comp time.” 

“This would introduce more competi- 
tion,” says Schor. “If you were looking at 
two jobs and one put the hours lower for 
the same pay, that would be the more at- 
tractive job.” 

Interest in exchanging time for money is growing. A 
recent Wall Street Journal article, TRADING FAT PAY- 
CHECKS FOR FREE TIME, cites a survey by Hilton Ho- 
tels Corporation in which 50 percent of the 1010 re- 
spondents said they would give up a day’s pay for one 
day off each week. But the fact is, many workers can’t 
afford to make such a sacrifice. Schor says the solution 
for low-paid workers is simple: they need higher pay 
and regular employment. “If we move closer to full em- 
ployment, we can eliminate the great irrationality we 
have of some people working overtime while others are 
unemployed. This doesn’t make sense,” she says. 

Finally, Schor would bring us up to speed with our 
European counterparts in terms of vacation. She’d 
boost the standard American holiday from two to four 
weeks, regardless of an employee’s time on the job: 
“With so many mergers and restructuring, and [the 
prevalence of] casual and temporary employment, more 
workers are becoming ineligible for vacation.” 

Schor has worked with Barbara Brandt, a member of 
the Shorter Work-Time Group of Boston (SWTGB) and 
author of a 41-page treatise titled “Less Time for Our 
Jobs, More Time for Ourselves: the Problem of Over- 
work in America Today, Its Causes and Proposed Solu- 


tions.” Brandt’s 10-point plan for revamping the Ameri- 
can way of work stresses such themes as the importance 
of longer vacation time and the need to educate workers 
and businesses alike about the perils of overwork. 

One of the key elements in her plan would perma- 
nently alter the American work day by making-the six- 
hour day standard. “We’re trying to emphasize that 
people have lives at home, specifically for women who 
are caretakers of their households, and for men who say 
they would be if they had time,” Brandt says. “Our cur- 
rent system stereotypes men into being breadwinners 
and women into staying at home.” 

Brandt and her organization sent the SWTGB pa- 
per to 70 local unions and workers’-rights groups last 
year and invited each to a mini-conference to discuss 


‘We live in a society that 
is inherently opposed to 
setting limits. We are told to 
aim higher, be all we can 
be, conquer any obstacle 
that stands in our way.’ 


overwork. “Feedback on the paper was good,” says 
Brandt, “but only six people showed up for the con- 
ference. It just goes to show you: who has time to at- 
tend meetings?” 

But some aren’t willing to wait for business to em- 
brace such radical changes, and feel that the only way 
we'll ever work less is if laws are changed. Richard 
Such, a lawyer in Palo Alto, California, is trying to 
politicize the issue of vacation time in the Golden State. 
Such is in the process of gathering signatures to put a 
constitutional amendment before Californians in 1992 
that would eventually give six weeks of vacation time to 
all workers who meet a specific set of conditions. Gov- 
ernment workers would be exempt, to avoid costing the 
state any money. To qualify, everyone else must: 

* Have worked for an employer for two years. 

* Have obtained a high-school diploma. 

* Have voted in the most recent election. 

* Have taken no more than 80 hours of sick time in a 
given year. 

* Not smoke on the job. 

* Not have been convicted of drunk driving or drug 
possession within the last 10 years. 

* Take mass transit or walk to work 80 percent of 
the time. 





The shorter work-week movement 


Some West Coast observers give Such’s plan an ex- 
cellent shot at making the ballot next year, in spite of his 
many detractors, who even include some short-hours 
proponents. “We support any effort to reduce work 
hours,” says Brandt, “but the fact that [Such] has put 
conditions on his plan implies that only certain people 
have a right to more free time, and that if you don’t 
meet his conditions, you should be a slave.” 

Not all movements to reduce the role work plays in 
our lives are as organized as Brandt’s and Such’s. In re- 
cent years, trend-spotters have observed a phenomenon 
in which harried, stressed-out professionals have 
“downshifted,” literally putting their careers in a lower 
gear as a way of regaining time, affirming personal val- 
ues, and returning sanity to their lives. 

“We live in a society that is inherently op- 
posed to setting limits,” writes Amy Saltz- 
man, author of Downshifting: Reinventing 
Success on a Slower Track. “We are told to 
aim higher, be all we can be, conquer any 
obstacle that stands in our way.” But, 
Saltzman, goes on, there are “individuals 
who have . . . reversed the clock on suc- 
cessful careers to achieve a kind of success 
that is so simple, even archaic, that in our 
modern madness we have forgotten it could 
easily be ours.” 

Saltzman, who covers workforce issues for 
US News & World Report, identifies several 
types of professionals who have chosen to 
deny the standard career track, including 
“back-trackers,” who seek demotion; 
“plateauers,” who turn down promotions; 
and “career-shifters,” who use their existing 
skills to move on to less-stressful careers. 


© 

There are some signs, however small, that corporate 
America may be opening up to the idea of shorter work 
hours for some employees. New Ways to Work (NWW), 
a San Francisco-based consulting organization, has 
shown such corporations as Du Pont, Levi Strauss, and 
Bank of America that greater flexibility in work schedul- 
ing can actually be beneficial to both the employee and 
the company. Work arrangements like job-sharing, where 
two people split a full-time job, are especially attractive to 
baby-boomers concerned about child care, tending to ag- 
ing parents, or returning to school. “The traditional take 
on the part-time worker is that they are not as committed 
to the organization, that they are peripheral,” says Barney 
Olmsted, co-director of NWW. “But employers are be- 
coming more inclined to accept part-timers.” 

But before you try to persuade your boss to let you 
work half-time while you go after your MBA, bear in 
mind the words of a Fortune 500 CEO, quoted in 
Brandt’s paper, who sums up the general sentiment held 
by most business leaders: 

“I cannot imagine a shorter work week. I can imagine 
a longer one both in school and at work if America is to 
be competitive in the first half of the next century.” 


— TG 


























thing. In Europe, they have seen the value 
of time out of work more than we have. 

Q: Are overwork and workaholism often 
confused? 

A: Yes, and it’s a very important dis- 
tinction. For some people, work is a psy- 
chological escape. They’ve gone to work 
because of some problem in their lives, or, 
in some cases, because work has a way of 
eroding the quality of the rest of your life. 
I quote one woman in the book who 
works two eight-hours shifts a day; she’s 
basically going from five in the morning 
until 12 at night — who says she doesn’t 
know what to do when she’s off work. 
She’s cast adrift. And that happens. If you 
spend all your time at work, you lose the 
ability to function in other environments. 
You haven’t built up hobbies, you haven’t 
made friends. You haven’t practiced alter- 
native types of activity, and that’s really 
important. So workaholism reinforces it- 
self, because you’re apt to think, “Well I 
may as well be at work where I’m com- 
fortable.” 

But I don’t think most of these people 
are working too many hours because they 
want to, or because they are fleeing the 
rest of their lives, but because the system is 
structured such that they feel the pressure 
to work. They’re working too much be- 
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-cause they have a strong economic fear. 








Q: What do you mean by “economic 
fear”? 

A: Outside of the better-paying occupa- 
tions, a lot of the increase in hours has oc- 
curred because people are trying to make 
ends meet, to maintain their standard of liv- 
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Q: Is it likely that the American worker 
can be “re-educated,” that is, made to be- 
lieve that they should swap money for time? 

A: I think it’s possible. We need two 
things. One is to get people to start talking 
about this. Many people are still chasing 
the almighty dollar. But we also need to 


‘] think there are lots and iots 


of people who are beginning 
to question the role that 
work plays in their life and 


in society .. .’ 


ing, which would otherwise be falling. After 
all, hourly wages have been falling for 20 
years. And one of the things we’ve seen here 
in Boston, and throughout the Northeast 
Corridor and West Coast, is a rise in the 
price of housing, which has put many peo- 
ple in a bind where they have to work very 
long hours to maintain even a rented place. 


‘change the structures within which people 


operate. What I call the cycle of work and 
spend occurs partly because it becomes a 
kind of automatic thing that happens. Peo- 
ple automatically get the income and then 
they spend it. Once people have the in- 
come, it is very difficult to convince them 
that they’d be better off with less. We need 
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to change the choice at the beginning. 
When the firm offers more money, people 
should have the option of taking the time 
instead. People who have done this tend to 
express a lot of satisfaction. They say 
they’d never go back to full-time. 

Q: How do you think Americans will re- 
ceive the message of your book? 

A: A large number of people who hold 
jobs, and to some extent housewives, will 
find that the message of the book res- 
onates with them. I think there are lots 
and lots of people who are beginning to 
question the role that work plays in their 
life and in society, and who think that 
things have gotten out of balance. 

Our mores are changing. For example, 
more men want to be involved in their 
families. The ideal of the male breadwin- 
ner who sacrifices everything in order to 
win income to give his family a better life 
is becoming less appealing to people. 
They’re wondering, “Is it worth it to me 
to miss my children growing up? Is it 
worth it to me to work myself to death, 
literally?” There’s one guy in the book 
who looks back and says, “I made a big 
mistake. I missed my children growing 
up. I thought what you were supposed to 
do was just work all the time. And now 
it’s too late.” Qo 














Voices of burnout 


A 29-year-old former aide and 
chief-of-staff for a state legislator, 
who recently opened her own public- 
relations firm: 


It’s tough to say how many hours I worked each week 
when I was at the State House, since I lived, breathed, 
ate, and slept politics. Even when I wasn’t physically in 
the office, everyone I hung out with was from the State 
House. Everything I did involved work — even at Sun- 
day brunch, we talked politics. We never really got away 
from it. Most of the people I went to dinner with, the 
people I met for drinks, were somehow involved in state 
government and politics. It was totally consuming. Dur- 
ing budget sessions, there were times I was there all 
night for days on end. Christmas vacation? New Year’s 
Eve? Ha! The legislature was in session. 

Most people are pretty apathetic to politics. They’re 
not sure of the connection to their life, and they don’t 
trust it. And they aren’t really trusting of people who are 
political junkies. It’s kind of a weird thing. So that 
makes it kind of difficult to go out.on a date and have to 
say, “I'll be ready at 10:30.” And then you crawl home. 

I had an out-of-state relationship which boiled down 
to: would I move to Florida and marry him? And I’m 
still here and single. And he’s now married. I’m not go- 
ing to blame my choice on my job, but it was 
certainly a contributing factor. 

My stress level was out of control. My eat- 
ing habits stunk. Drinking coffee, eating piz- 
za and Chinese food, making a mess of my 
stomach. I think the stress level was depleting 
my vitamins faster than I could eat them. 
There were days when I’d look up and it 
would be 4:30 in the afternoon, and I would 
think, “God, did I eat?” If lunch wasn’t 
something I could fit in my hand, forget it. 

My sleep patterns stunk, too. You would 
cat-nap. Sometimes, you would get out of ses- 
sion at 6:30 in the morning, and the legislature 
might have recess until 9 a.m., so you crawl 
down the street for breakfast, and then you 
crawl back. There really aren’t women’s show- 
ers at the State House. So we’d be in the bath- SS 
rooms throwing cold water in our faces. 

Mess is the prevailing attitude at my house. There 
are papers everywhere — but under those papers it’s 
clean. I’ll pick ’em all up, clean under them, then put 
them back. The idea of going through them is just too 
overwhelming. You never know when you’re going to 
need that information. I think, in a way, I haven’t start- 
ed taking control of my home environment until recent- 
ly. 
My last day at the State House was a Friday in 
November of 1989. I walked a box of stuff over to the 
Earth Day offices, where I was supposed to start work 
the following Monday. I walked in the office, and they 
pointed to a phone on the floor and said, “Your first 
press conference is tomorrow at 9 a.m.” I said, “But, I 
just came to move my stuff. . .” 

So I sat there on the floor and got on the phone. You 
just gotta roll with the punches. I have this work ethic 
that says you don’t agree to do something unless you’re 
willing to do it. You don’t just kinda do it. I guess that’s 
what make people workaholics. 

I’m trying to get away from that. But I just talked to 
somebody from the State House, and when I told her 
about my new job, and all the new projects I had taken 
on, she said, “You just keep choosing jobs that are all- 
consuming.” But even though I’ll be working seven days 
a week until late September, I hope that since this is my 
own business, I’ll have the control to say that I can take 





a vacation before my next project. 

Meanwhile, I just presented a plan to someone at 10 
o’clock last night that should pretty much kick in the 
day after this project ends. Even after I did that, I asked 
myself, “Am I sure I want to do this?” 


A 25-year-old computer 
technician who moonlights 
as a line cook: 


I’ve almost always had a second job. Compared to the 
average stiff, I’m probably doing better. But I’ve got a 
pretty good handful of bills. Probably $250 a month go 
to paying back all the stupid shit I did when I was 
younger, when it was just spend, spend, spend. Other 
than that, it’s just car insurance, rent — the same ex- 
penses everybody has. I could probably just skid by with- 
out the second job, but in order to have any kind of free- 
dom, any kind of social life, I think you have to work a 
second job — or J do, anyway. 

All I was getting at my day job was a straight 40 
hours, so I had to get something else. So I cook at night, 
anywhere from 12 to 18 hours a week. Usually, I work 
over 60 hours a week. But then overtime picks up at my 
day job, so at times, I might put in 65 hours a week. I’m 
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the only person who does what I do at my day job; so it’s 
not like anyone says, “You have to take this OT,” but 
they might if I wasn’t so willing to suck it up. 

I find that a lot of times my work at the restaurant 
suffers because it gets to be a long day. I will have been 
going at it for 14 or 15 hours, so by the end of the 
night, my attitude changes. I find myself getting both- 
ered by things, jumping all over people, and then think- 
ing, “God, that’s not like me. I’m not an asshole.” But 
you get so tired and on edge. It’s easy to get pushed 
over the deep end. 

By the time I get home on those nights, I feel like shit. 
I’m burned out, and I’ve got so many things running 
around in my mind I can’t concentrate on anything. I 
go from an office environment, where it’s pretty laid- 
back, to a kitchen, where I’ve got order slips running in 
front of me all night. I used to find myself going to sleep 
with thoughts of menu items popping into my head: 
medium or rare? Which orders go out first? 

Even after working a 14- or 15-hour day, I can never 
go home and pop right into bed. I usually get home 
around 10:30, and don’t get to sleep until after mid- 
night. Then I get up at 5:30 the next day. And I can 
never get going in the morning. 

My only day off of the week is Sunday, but, in 
essence, I really don’t have a day off. I can only catch 
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up so much in one day, between doing dishes and wash- 
ing clothes. I found that I have a problem knowing how 
to relax. As long as I’m at home, I feel like I should be 
doing something: the laundry, cleaning out my car, or 
doing some grocery shopping. 

Working weekends is tough on relationships and 
friendships. That’s the time everyone’s going out and 
getting together. I found that after a while, people 
stopped calling altogether — people assume that I’m at 
work, all the time. 

I don’t know if it’s me or if this is a common senti- 
ment, but I find myself thinking, “It really sucks that I 
have to work all these hours — so I'll spend even more 
money on myself.” You end up working all the more just 
to get yourself something, sort of as a reward. 


A 41-year-old freelance editor: 


Over the last 13 or 14 years, I’ve always worked a whole 
lot. I’ve usually worked for service-based companies, 
where there’s always this sense of urgency. It wasn’t like I 
could just sit in a corner and do my work. I was always 
caught up in solving problems; I was always “on.” 

There were times when I worked weekends, holidays, 
often for three to four weeks without a day off. I felt 

terrible about taking sick days. I would 

think, “How can this place go on without 
me?” I think I had an inappropriate sense 
of my own responsibility. 

At the end of a major project, I’d often 
be sick for a couple of days, with either a 
flu or a cold. It’s like you say, “Well my 
body really held out,” but actually, not 
sleeping well and eating improperly for 
several weeks burns your body out. Now 
I make a point of scheduling time off, 
even if it’s just a weekend, between pro- 
jects, just to relax. 

When you get home at 10 and then go 
back in at seven, there’s no switch of 
gears. You can’t read, all you can do is 
watch TV, but it’s something different 
than just being worn out. I’ve talked with 

other people who have had the same experi- 
ence; it’s almost like a deprivation phe- 
nomenon, where you almost can’t function outside of 
work. 

I was born at a time when there wasn’t a whole lot of 
role definition for women. For women of my genera- 
tion, and particularly from my home, the emphasis was 
not on yourself but on taking care of others. I think I 
translated that to my work environment by thinking I 
had to take care of the boss, work hard, do whatever 
had to be done. But there was no clear sense of myself 
in that picture. I’ve been guided by a misguided sense of 
altruism. I’ve spent my life working hard, but not work- 
ing smart. I’ve been focused on what was good for the 
company. It’s only been recently that I’ve started to say, 
“Okay, where do J want to go, and how do I get there?” 

It’s easier to work too much than it is to find out what 
you need from life on a personal level. Work is a great 
place to hide, a great place to get all kinds of rewards if 
you work hard enough. When I was going through my 
divorce, I worked harder. Work became that safe place, 
where I could avoid what I needed to deal with. 

Workaholics choose certain professions for certain 
reasons. A workaholic would never choose a profession 
where the doors open at nine o’clock, and then again at 
five, and you all come and go at the same time. We 
choose professions where there is no beginning and end. 
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I have a question. When a prisoner is put to death by lethal injection, does the con- 
demned still get his or her arm cleaned with an alcohol swab? 

Mark Alonso 

10 1st Airborne Division 


Does make you wonder. Here they are about to snuff the guy, and they’re worried he 
might get infected with germs? But according to a spokesman for the Texas Department 
of Corrections, which has carried out many executions by lethal injection, the technician 
(it’s never a doctor) is in fact supposed to swab the prisoner’s arm first. One presumes 
other states employing this method do likewise. 

There are several reasons for this. Apart from its usefulness as an antiseptic, alcohol caus- 
es blood vessels to rise to the surface, making it easier to insert the needle. More important, 
there’s a chance a prisoner’s sentence mighf be delayed or commuted at the last minute. 

It’s happened before. In October 1983, condemned murderer James Autrey was 
strapped to a gurney for an hour in a Texas prison with saline solution dripping into his 
arm. (He was awake the whole time, incidentally.) At about the time he was scheduled to 
die, he was told he had received a stay of execution. He was returned to his cell and not 
executed until the following March. Whatever you think of the death penalty, you wouldn’t 
want the guy to die of sheer carelessness. 

Which brings us to what I think is the real reason for swabbing the arm: it’s part of the 
elaborate ritual that allows executioners to think of themselves as professionals doing a job 
rather than butchers. Interviews with members of execution teams reveal they place great 
stock in proper procedure. We may be certain that if the prisoner were to choke on a 
chicken bone during his last meal, the authorities would spare no effort to save his life an 
hour prior to ending it. 

Nazi death-camp guards observed no such niceties. Thus do we persuade ourselves that 
we are better than they. 

* 

When I was a little girl my mother showed me how to arrange toilet paper on public toilet 
seats because of the danger of becoming infected with horrible diseases. My husband scoffs 
at this. He claims “sanitizing” toilet seats is pointless because nothing could be transmitted 
by sitting on them. Who’s right? 

Carlotta Anderson 
Glen Echo, Maryland 


Neither of you. There are any number of diseases that can be transmitted by toilet seats 
— hepatitis A, salmonella poisoning, and polio, among others. But trying to prevent this 
by lining the toilet seat with tissue is stupid and may even increase the risk of infection. 

Doctors regard the area between the belly button and the knees as a jungle of potentially 
dangerous “flora,” most of which originate in the colon, or big intestine. A typical colon 
hosts 400 different types of bacteria, which account for one-third the dry weight of feces. 

Once the bacteria get outside the body, there are many warm nooks and crannies on 
your person where they can survive. Even if the person who used the toilet before you had 
fastidious habits, bacteria can wind up on the toilet seat due to spray caused by flushing. 
One study found colonic bacteria on seven percent of seats. 

But you don’t absorb these bacteria directly through your skin, as many people, includ- 
ing your mother, seem to think. They pass from feces to hands to mouth. The more often 
your hands get close to the toilet seat, the greater the chance of picking up a bug. That’s 
why it’s foolish to grub around placing tissue on the seat. 

The smart thing to do is wash your hands thoroughly with soap and water afterward. 
Washing doesn’t necessarily kill the bacteria, but the soap does get rid of the skin oils to 
which the bacteria stick. A lot of people think washing your hands is just a social nicety, 
like using deodorant. But it’s the one antigerm measure that’s reasonably likely to work. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver the Straight Dope on 
any topic. Write Cecil at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Tangiers Cafe 





Covering culinary bases 
from Armenia to Morocco 


by Robert Nadeau 


esides my complaint that 
“Middle Eastern” restau- 
rants in Boston confuse a 
variety of regional 
cuisines, I have a persis- 
tent secondary whine going about the 
lack of North African cooking — espe- 
cially that no one has commercialized the 
trendy flavors of Morocco in these parts. 
There are “Maghreb” restaurants as close 
as Montreal, but try to find a plate of 
couscous in Boston, even in establish- 
ments named after Casablanca, Algiers, 
Marrakesh, or Fez. Just try. 

The Tangiers, too, serves all the famil- 
iar Middle Eastern snacks, but at least it 
makes some efforts at Moroccan stews 
and soups. 

In fact, one soup, harira ($2.50), the 
traditional Moroccan sun- 
down restorative during 
Ramadan, is good enough 
to make my whine into a 
case. When this special is 
available, try it. Think of it 
as a thick, starchy mine- 
strone with chickpeas and 
fresh tomato, and a meaty 
stock with a hit of cilantro. 
And remember, you’ve 
been fasting since there 
was enough light to tell a 
white thread from a black 
thread. 

The Tangiers prides it- 
self on its lentil soup 
($1.75, $2.75), but our night 
it offered a smoky pea 
purée with a few chunks of 
carrot. 

Most appetizers are from 
well east of Tangiers but 
are handled with some 
verve. The real winner is 
the mujadarra ($2.50, 
$3.50), a universal combi- 
nation of lentils and rice, 
here raised to high savor 
with hints of cumin and 
cinnamon, and topped with parsley, 
lemon, and yogurt. Or you could split up 
a super maza dinner ($9.50) to sample 
some mujadarra, a couple of delightfully 
sour grape leaves, a tabooli loaded with 
parsley, a bit of kibbee, an excellent lemo- 
ny humous, a weaker, more sesame-tast- 
ing baba, and a couple of felafel with 
more density than spice. 

Moroccan-type dinners include lamb 
couscous ($9.50) with chunks of winter 
squash, zucchini, and chickpeas over the 
tiniest balls of couscous. Moroccan spic- 
ing is subtle, and this may be too subtle, 
though better than the cinnamon-laden 
stews one sometimes is served as “Moroc- 
can food.” Munazali ($6.50), described as 
Moroccan on the menu, has a nicely bal- 
anced cinnamon tang in a stew of chick- 
en, chickpeas, tomatoes, rice, and egg- 
plant cooked until melted into the soup. 

Mashwi chicken ($9) puts the cinna- 
mon with nutmeg into a garnish of carrots 
and zucchini, whereas the chicken is a 
perfectly grilled chicken breast. This was 
the most successful of the Moroccan-style 
entrees we tasted. Bomieh ($9), a special 
I’d associate more with Iraqi cooking, is 
an excellent and generous stew of lamb 
cubes and okra, with some tomato, served 
on rice. 

All these entrees bring a soup-bow/ful 
of salad, mostly Romaine lettuce with. cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes, with a lemon 
dressing and endless triangles of fresh pita 
bread. Tangiers has a wine list remarkable 
these days for its prices, with more than a 
dozen wines under $15. Mint tea is the 
classic drink with Moroccan food. The 
manager has worked up a tea called soka- 
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tha ($1.70) from a combination of mint, 
sage, and Earl Grey that is also mysteri- 
ously refreshing. It’s served hot, in a glass. 

An elaboration of coffee drinks, includ- 
ing Arabic coffee and flavored espressos, 
are designed for the dense, ultrasweet pas- 
tries of these cuisines. We tried a some- 
what mild decaf cappuccino ($2.50) and 
an excellent “moka” made of coffee and 
hot chocolate, with real whipped cream. 

The baklava was made with pistachio 
nuts instead of the familiar walnuts, 
pushing us even farther East but pleasur- 
ably so. Plenty of butter is the key to 
baklava everywhere. A “finger of sweet 
lady” ($2) was our more usual baklava, 
home-rolled into a nifty tube. 

The Tangiers’s semi-basement location 
keeps it cool even without air condition- 
ing. Kilims and bare brick and empty wine 
bottles provide more the atmosphere of a 
college town than an Asian marketplace. 
The background music is 
not Rai but be-bop. Al- 
though I can’t use the Tan- 
giers as a sledgehammer in 
my fight for Moroccan 
food, it is an enjoyable Mid- 
dle Eastern restaurant with 
a variety of styles taken 
from regions all the way 
from Armenia to Morocco. 


* 

As an individual member 
of the advisory board of the 
activist group Neighbor-to- 
Neighbor, I would have 
been violating ethical stan- 
dards to use this column to 
argue that you not drink 
the coffee at restaurants 
serving Folgers, the brand 
our group has targeted for 
boycott until it stops using 
beans from El Salvador. 

Now that an eight- 
month campaign has per- 
suaded the Pizzeria Uno 
chain to switch away from 
Folgers, however, I can 
suggest dropping in to one 
of its outlets. If you support 
a just peace in El Salvador, you can thank 
the manager for sending a small signal to 
the coffee aristocracy in that country. 


* 

Let me assure you that the vast majori- 
ty of the world’s food writers and restau- 
rant critics bat right, throw right, and 
stand up for the national anthem. There 
is something intrinsically conservative in 
the cultivation of food nostalgia and the 
expounding of standards. This, aside 
from the long association between fine 
dining and the moneyed classes who can 
afford to pay for it. Oh, there is an exalta- 
tion of peasant food and the genius of 
poor women in the kitchen, but these too 
are not what they used to be. 

When I have sat with the grand gour- 
mets, they often turn out to be spies or 
diplomats, or married to such — how 
else do most people get to taste the deli- 
cacies of exotic lands even less democrat- 
ic than our own? 

A contrary case might have been Nitza 
Villapol, the Fannie Farmer of Cuba, who 
stayed home after the 1959 revolution. 
Although the recipes in her Cocina al 
Minuto are definitive, her readers in exile 
cannot bear to sully her flan with her 
name, so the current pirated edition, by 
Ediciones Cubamerica, Box 450353, Mi- 
ami, Florida 33145, doesn’t include her 
byline. The company also renamed a 
stuffed fresh ham “a lo Cuba libre.” A 
1975 New York pirate titled the exact 
same work Cocina Criolla but left on Vil- 
lapol’s name. 

At least the old, unauthorized transla- 
tions of Solzhenitsyn and Pasternak were 
accurate about the authorship. = 
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Caffe Gianni, sandwiched between Bonwit Teller and Eddie Bauer, in 
the Back Bay, looks distinctly out of the moderately priced range. With 
little white tables, streaming fountains, and swarms of Newbury Street 
shoppers, you’d assume the price of lunch would match the environ- 
ment’s sense of extravagance. But despite its upscale location, this place 
is a bargain. 

The caffé, whose interior is decorated with oversize Campbell’s soup 
cans, Quaker Oats containers, and Cream of Wheat boxes, offers an im- 
pressive spread of delicacies — all made on the premises and set out buf- 
fet style. . 

Our first stop was the pizza section, where we sampled a slice topped with 
eggplant. It was delicious — thin crust and just the right ratio of cheese-to- 
sauce-to-spice, for $1.50. Plain cheese slices go for $1.25. 

Next we swung around the glass case and found the hot entrees. The 

specials change daily, but the 

] } } H Jamaican grilled chicken, and 

eggplant parmesan, all in the 

$3 to $5 range. The chicken, which came with rice pilaf and sautéed veg- 
etables, was substantial, very tasty, and well worth $5.35. 

My companion found the pesto pasta, at $2.95 per pound, more than 
satisfying. Other salads, from fruit to green, are priced in the same range. 


Large made-to-order sandwiches are also available at a base price of 
$4.25 for one meat, one cheese, and toppings. (Cost varies with certain 


day of our visit, the line-up in- 
cluded included baked pasta, 


meats.) 

The desserts at Caffé Gianni are a remarkable sight — apricot torte, 
pressed chocolate orange cake, chocolate marble cheesecake — all for 
about $2 a piece. Cookies and brownies are cheaper. Cappuccino, espres- 
so, and a rotating specialty coffee are also served. Plus, you can grind 
your own coffee and choose from a selection of six flavors, from French 
roast to Viennese beans ($7.50 per pound, $8.50 for decaf). 

Caffé Gianni, located at 500 Boylston Street, is open Monday through 
Friday from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Sunday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call 262-0200. 

— Alisa Habib 


Table notes 


> So you can't afford a trip to Italy to see frescos? Ristorante Filip- 
po, opening this fall above Via Veneto, on Causeway Street, might 
be the locai cut-rate alternative. The restaurant will feature large- 
scale knockoff paintings done in the style of such Italian masters 
as Veronese and Vasari. Filippo Frattaroli, who owns Via Veneto 
and Lucia’s, plans an intimate (100 seats) 
room and an open kitchen where cus- H | 
tomers watch him cook. 

Via Veneto, meanwhile, will go down- 
scale, offering a trattoria-style menu and serving dishes in the pans 
in which they're cooked. 

© 

> In the last few years, foodies have graduated from souffiés and 
salads to coulibiac and Moroccan tagines. But understanding food 
means more than just being able to combine ingredients. The seri- 
ous study of food in a given culture also means understanding soci- 
ology, anthropology, and economics. Julia Child has long argued 
that there should be a degree in gastronomy, and it looks as 
though Boston University has responded. 

Two courses that deal not with technique but with the role of 
food begin this semester. One, “Culture and Cuisine: Their Rapport 
in Civilization,” examines what food can tell scholars about the 
French, Halian, Chinese, and Russian cultures; Child will be one of 
several lecturers. The second, “Anthropology of Food: Food in the 
World and the World of Food,” is a multi-cultural look at dietary pref- 
erences, taboos, and rituals, as well as the role of food in ethnic 
identity. Course credit can be earned for the classes, which begin 
September 4, and tuition is $1268. To register, call 353-4496. 

— Mary Frakes 
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The following listings, distilled 
from Robert Nadeau’s full-length re- 
views from the past two years, are de- 
signed to help you plan your nights 
out. Looking for a cheap date? A fun 
date? A place to pig out? Every restau- 
rant listed is recommended as being 
among the best in its category. 

The date appearing at the end of 
each entry indicates the year and 
month of review; entree price ranges 
are rounded to the nearest dollar. 
Hours, credit-card, and liquor informa- 


tion are not included, so be sure to 


call ahead. And bear in mind that some 


menus change seasonally. 


Note: these constitute only half of 


our complete listings; watch next 


week for a second set — we’ll rotate 


them weekly. 


fun Dares 


BOTOLPH’S ON TREMONT, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8597. 
$6-$13. A ’90s grazeteria. Entrees are 
held.down to pastas and grilled pizzas 
so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried 
calamari, sweet-potato fries, even duck 
ravioli with hoisin buerre blanc. Loud, 
fresh. Dress for a white room with 
black chairs and red cushions. (8/90) 

COTTONWOOD CAFE, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. 
$14-$20. Racy, neon decor, bringing 
Southwest American nouvelle to 


Boston. The basic flavors of corn, chili 
peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. Regular 
Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 

DALI, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. $8-$16. A rare outpost for 
Spanish-from-Spain cooking. Tapas 
capture the tone and savor of the orig- 
inal, from slices of potato omelette to 
meatballs in sauce to garlicky potato 
salad and exquisite tripe with chick- 
peas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you 
can afford to experiment. (5/89) 

ON THE PARK, 315 Shawmut Ave., 
South End, Boston, 426-0862. $8- 
$15. Terrific, from the homemade 
breads to the fabulous fruit desserts. 
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Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may 
want to dress up. (8/88) 

THE RATTLESNAKE BAR, 384 Boylston 
St., Back Bay, 859-8555. $6-$14. 
Mexican and Argentine food with a 
Brazilian style and nods to Tex-Mex 
and New West. Loud-bar ambience 
puts this second-floor dining room 
and roof deck in the fun-food catego- 
ry, and assures a dating-bar crowd. 
Dress fancy/casual and eat better than 
usual. (7/91) 

SFUZZ, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. $12-$19. 
An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grot- 
to with poor lighting, and blasting dis- 
co background music. Dress up, bring 
earplugs, and let the food say what 
words cannot express: grilled aspara- 
gus and portabella mushrooms, grilled 
red snapper with lemon-caper vinai- 
grette, grilled anise cake. (3/90) 


runic Bests 


PHO PASTEUR, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. $3-$5. Su- 
perb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of 
mix-ins. Also a line of drinks and 
desserts, and some like “avocado 
juice” (actually a luscious milkshake) 
that are both. Small, homy, clean. 
(9/89) 

RAMA THAI, 181 Brighton Ave. (Osco 
Plaza), Allston, 783-2434. $5-$12. 
Big portions of vividly flavored food in 
handsome surroundings, cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Especially good with 
Thai rolls, tom yum goong soup, an 
outstanding pad Thai, fish choo chee, 
and a series of spicy and sour salads. 
Dark enough for romance. (4/91) 

THE SEAGRAPE TREE, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. $8-$12. Ten ta- 
bles of delightful and authentic 
(though not overspiced) Jamaican 
(mostly) delights. Exotic flavors run 
through trimmings like the corn 
breads with caraway, rice and beans 
with coconut milk, and fried plantains. 
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Best bets: the clear-broth Grenada 
conch chowder, anything “jerked” or 
barbecued, and the escoveitch fish. 
(4/90) 

SIAM SQUARE, 86 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, Chinatown, 338-7704, 338- 
7706. $5-$10. In the top rank of Thai 
restaurants in the area with vivid, 
highly flavored sauces. Also respects 
its Chinatown location with Can- 
tonese-style chow foon and steamed 
ginger fish. Remarkable tod mun, 
chicken coconut soup, squid pik pow, 
sweet curry classique. Very low prices, 
modest decor, no sacrifice in taste. 
(11/90) 

SINGHA HOUSE, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, 864-5154, 864-5157. $6-$13. 
Contemporary decor introduces a 
menu with well-made Thai dishes 
such as a definitive satay and a 
crunchy-fiery Penang duck. Try fried 
rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad Thai. Generous with 
shrimp, cautious with grease, and they 
use real Thai “jasmine” rice. (5/89) 
TAJ MAHAL AT KENMORE, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247- 
8181 or 247-7266. $4-$13. This took 
over the space from the Oasis at Ken- 
more, but the great, marinated beef 
kebabs and the rest of the Middle East 
menu linger on. The Indian staff also 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy 
North Indian stews and fried appetiz- 
ers. Priced temptingly. (6/90) 


Veecte HAVENS 


CAFE OF INDIA, 52a Brattle St., Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge, 661-0683. 
$7-$12. A conventional Indian restau- 
rant menu bearing some notable vege- 
tarian dishes: a stunning okra special- 
ty, bhindi masala kadahi. Fine fried 
appetizers and stuffed breads, aloo 
chole and baingan bharta off the vege- 
tarian entrees. Meat dishes available 
for the ungreen. (12/90) 

CENTRE STREET CAFE, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. $7-$11 
(lunch $3-$5). Nine tables of bliss for 
fans of vegan and near-vegetarian cui- 





ll 


sine. Some of the dinner items, such 
as the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, 
are as elegant-as any in town. Entrees 
like Thai chicken are funky but filling. 
Lunches and homemade desserts are 
real treats. (8/89) 

GOEMON JAPANESE NOODLE, | Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. $4-$8. Genuine Japanese 
noodle house with a simple, effective 
menu. Cheap, yet romantic enough 
for dates on a budget. Superb appetiz- 
ers, and three kinds of homemade 
noodles with a variety of toppings. 
Green-tea ice cream is a bit contro- 
versial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you’ve got fine food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. 
(7/89) 

KAREEM’S, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Wa- 
tertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
$5-$7. Cheap and delectable. Also au- 
thentically homemade with real lemon 
juice in every dish, and plenty of red 
pepper and garlic. No atmosphere, but 
outstanding platters of felafel, kibbeh, 
humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Several 
vegetarian dinners. Closed weekend 
nights. (2/90) 


Rie Jowts 


BUSTER’S AMERICAN BARBECUE, 1069 
Broadway (Route 1), Saugus, 233- 
7100. $7-$12. A giant roadhouse 
where jeans are the dress code. Au- 
thentically smoky barbecue surround- 
ed by oversweetened side-dishes and 
chili and bland (but generous) non- 
barbecue entrees. Oldies bands after 9 
p.m. Lots of quasi-Southern fun for 
not much money. (6/91) 

CAMBRIDGE DEL! AND GRILL, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. $5-$7. A 
clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place. Bar- 
becued ribs are finished on the gas 
grill — not authentic Kansas City 
practice, but makes a nice order of 
ribs, cheap. (6/90) 

JAKE AND EARL’S DIXIE BARBEQUE, 


1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
‘ontinued on page 12 
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Looking for the best club in the neighborhood? 
> Come on down to A Steak In The Neighborhood! 
There's dancing every night to your favorite tunes, 
and guest appearances by the best DJ's in town. 

Best of all, no cover charge! Stop by today. 

All your friends will be here. 


ee ee 


39 Dalton Street at the Sheraton Boston Hotel - 269-1822 - Fax 236-6012 
Open 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m.» Dancing every night from 10 p.m. 
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Continued from page 11 

491-RIBS. $4-$8. Take-out branch of 
the East Coast Grill set up with five 
stools but decorated like a roadside 
museum of Southern schlock culture 
and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, 
but try the Memphis dry-rub ribs, 
which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper 
flavor. Great sauces and cornbread. 
(6/90) 

JAKE’S QUE-4-U, 1210 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 298-1123. $5-$9. Ms. 
Puff, the authentic Texas smoker, 
slow-cooks exquisite beef brisket, beef 
and pork ribs, chicken, and sausage. 
Don’t miss the barbecue beans, en- 
riched with brisket trimmings. (6/91) 
JIMY MAC’S SOUTHERN COMFORT, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. 
$4-$20 (most $6-$10). The most au- 
thentically Southern of the revival bar- 
becues, with huge, starchy side dishes; 
large, creamy desserts; vast portions 
of pit-barbecued ribs; spicy fried 
chicken; fried fish; a Sunday brunch 
with grits and country ham; and some 
Cajun-style dishes, notably a fine jam- 
balaya. (9/90) 

THE LOADING ZOWE, 150 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. 
$10-$14. Late-’70s industrial-style 
room; each table is a work of art un- 
der glass; and the food is Southern 
barbecue. Some of it — salads, 
smoked sausage, ribs, okra popcorn, 
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hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled pork 
— is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. Loud, hip. (8/90) 

PORTERHOUSE CAFE, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. $6-$10. Texas 
heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. Incredible background 
mix of real old Chicago blues and real 
even-older C&W music. Food is heav- 
ily smoked, Texas style, so start with 
the pulled chicken and various beef 
components. Hot barbecue sauces. 
Great fries, too, and no-tomatoes 
chili, as it ought to be. Meatphobes 
can eat the grilled fish. (6/90) 


Apventures 


ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 426-8727. $6- 
$12. Boston’s most authentically dec- 
orated Ethiopian restaurant. Food is 
well made, and almost every dish 
comes in a version spiced with fiery 
berbere powder, and another version 
without. Come prepared to eat with 
your hands, using the soft injera flat- 
breads. (10/88) 

AXE BAHIA, 374 Somerville Ave., 
Union Square, Somerville, 628-9441. 
$9-$13. Afro-Brazilian soul food from 
Bahia. Food pulls from a spectrum of 
coconut milk, sour greens, sweet plan- 
tains, Creole stews, and sweet coconut 
desserts. Feijoada on weekends. 
(3/91) 


SECTION TWO 


GATE RESTAURANT, 21-23 Edin- 
boro St., Boston Chinatown, 482- 
6840. $5-$14. Journeyman Cantonese 
restaurant in Chinatown, open ’til 4 
a.m. Huge soups. Have conch (or 
anything) in black-bean sauce, a local 
seafood in ginger and scallions, “king 
to spares,” chow foon noodle plates. 
(1/91) 

DOVECREST INDIAN RESTAURANT, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. $6-$9. Southern 
New England’s best-known Native 
American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot 
of old-fashioned New England food. 
Great clear-broth chowder, johnny- 
cakes with sausages, funky quahog 
pie, fine fried chicken, and Indian 
pudding. Friendly, casual service; rus- 
tic. (7/88) 

HONG KONG CUISINE, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451- 
2647. $6-$11. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning 
to the last steamed fish of the evening. 
Dinner menu leans toward poultry 
and pork; there’s also an outstanding 
squid-and-seafood hot pot. (4/89) 

EL RANCHO, 1126 Cambridge St., In- 
man Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. $3- 
$7.50. Cambridge’s six-table Salvado- 
ran restaurant. Incredibly cheap. Best 
bets: guacamole, mondongo, ca- 
marones en salsa roja, tamales de gal- 
lina (chicken-filled tamales), tamales 
de elote (corn-on-corn), and liquados 
(fruit drinks). (8/88) 

SAVARIN, 195 Concord St. (Route 
126), Framingham, (508) 875-4167. 
$7-$9. New England’s best, and only, 
Czech restaurant. Savory food, filling 
and cheap, cheap, cheap. Soup of the 
day is consistently superb. Get the zi- 
van skewer, meatloaf dishes, Wiener 
schnitzel, sides of cabbage, dump- 
lings, mushrooms. (1/89) 

79 RESTAURANT, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. $3-$11. In the 
heart of the Combat Zone, a peaceful 
and well-isolated restaurant combin- 
ing Vietnamese, Mandarin-Szechuan 
and Cantonese dishes. So you can 
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have Vietnamese spring rolls and 
soup, General Gau’s chicken, the 
chow foon of your pasta-mad dreams, 
and a Vietnamese fruit milkshake for 
dessert. (3/90) 

SIBEL’S, 100 Peterborough St., 
Boston, West Fenway, 267-7346. $6- 
$14. A mild-mannered, almost British 
interpretation of food from the Lesser 
Antilles, featuring conch fritters, Ja- 
maican patties (turnovers), curries, 
and grilled seafood. Some bland dish- 
es, some huge portions, all with a qui- 
et reggae soundtrack. (11/90) 
SZECHUAN HOUSE RESTAURANT, 75 
Harrison Ave., Boston Chinatown, 
338-2733. $5-$11. Against all odds, a 
fine Szechuan restaurant in China- 
town. Not haut cuisine, but fresh, 
delectable home-style cooking in a va- 
riety of soups, superb dumplings, fried 
packages called “crispy bells,” yu- 
hsiang eggplant, meats, and seafoods. 
(5/91) 

TROYKA, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 864-7476. $3- 
$7. Cheap and unusual, attracting 
Harvard students and faculty. A clean, 
modest café with prices so low it’s 
positively socialistic. Wholesome, no- 
nonsense entrees, good sugary 
desserts. (2/89) 


CELEBRATIONS 


BIBA, 272 Boylston St., Boston, 426- 
7878. $16-$24. The restaurant all 
Boston keeps talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and 
bolder food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet 
informal and frank in its love of fried 
food, strange foodstuffs, and familiar 
foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more 
fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. (9/89) 

DAVIO’S, 5 Cambridge Parkway (Royal 
Sonesta Hotel), East Cambridge, 661- 
4810. $11-$24 (lunch $7-$13; café 
$6-$13). At last, a Davio’s with park- 
ing. Dress up and have a big night out 
with salt-cod/lobster cakes, home- 
made sausage, excellent pasta, Italian- 
flavor twists on continental entrees of 





duck, lamb, and salmon, glorious veg- 
etable garnishes, and rather good 
desserts. (1/91) 

JASPER’S, 240 Commercial St., 
Boston 523-1126. $20-$37. Luxuri- 
ous and a challenging stew for those 
who equate quality with refinement. 
Old flavors contend with top-quality 
ingredients and techniques. All the 
great meals are illuminating. One of 
the best, most inventive restaurants in 
town. (8/89) 

RISTORANTE MARINO, 2465 Mass Ave, 
North Cambridge, 868-5454. $9-$18. 
At its best, a big loud room full of 
hearty peasant flavors, sourdough 
rolls, grilled meats and vegetables, 
well-handled pasta. Top-flight des- 
serts. Big crowds challenge the service, 
rush some entrees. Reservations only 
for parties of eight or more. (3/91) 


Low-Cost Luxury 


CAFE SUISSE, Lafayette Hotel, 1 
Lafayette Place, Boston, 451-2600. 
$10-$14. Presently serves one of the 
best modern-cuisine meals in Boston, 
lunch only. Creativity of the Marquis 
de Lafayette dining room has gone 
into even the most familiar sandwich- 
es; pretty place; great service. (8/91) 
OCEAN WEALTH, 8 Tyler St., China- 
town, Boston, 423-1338, -1339. $5- 
$14. Authentic Cantonese treatments, 
with the added novelty of exotic 
species such as eel, giant Pacific clams 
and oysters, and Dungeness crabs. 
Quite moderate prices considering the 
upscale decor and betuxed service. 
Chef’s special duck is a fine platter of 
land food, too. (12/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 





if you have had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, 
let us know. Contact the Hot and 
Sour Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Av- 
enue, Boston 02215. 
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Enjoy Great 
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109 Brookline Ave. « Boston « 536-0420 
149 Alewife Pkwy. - Cambridge + 491-5377 


Chinese Food? Discover... 


AXU— AKU! 


any size PUPU Platter 
during lunch or dinner. 


Not valid in Boston on baligame nights! One coupon per table. 
Not valid for Take Out. Not to be used in conjunction with any other offers. 


Expires August 31, 1991 
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Across _ Fenway Park. 1 Block from Kenmore Sq. 





ing in Red Sox lot after 4 pm. 
W OPEN ‘TIL 2 AM THURS-SAT 





Next to Alewife T 


Junction Rtes. 2-16 and Alewife Parkway 
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CU TT t NS G&G 


“For music that’s not half-baked, 


WFNX is the only tasty thing on 





the dial!” 





HANS (OKT 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 














THIS FALL, THE BOSTON PHOENIX BRINGS YOU TWO SPECIAL 
ISSUES, COVERING BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND FROM "A TO 2" 


BOSTON 








2 








SEPT. 6TH ¢ FALL PREVIEW PART 1 


THE INSIDERS GUIDE 


| BYOunene vAN xe) 8 


AVANT GARDE - Boston's 


designers & performers 


culting cdgec 


BURGERS - the best ones in the city 
( x MOK TEATS - cold and tall - where to get them 
DRESSING UP - places to formalize your wardrobe 
BX MGS - over easy and scrambled - breaktast spots 
I) LOWERS - florists and bouquets 
GAWKING.- places to be seen and scenes 
HEAL THEOOD - where to eat well 

INspir ATION - great views, streets, sights 

J AVA - coffeehouses and good joe 

| ee kitschy things to do 

OF NUR Y - luxurious things to do 

MUuscies - local éyms 

Net SHIBORHOODS - areas that have their own identities 
Oy, STERS - places to get the best ones 

Pizz \- good pies and ones that are delivered 


Quiet spors 


Rep AIRS - an informative look at where to get things fixed 


- to contemplate 


“ 
Si IOKS - where to get good ones 
ry ag : 

la guide to underground transportation 
LJ NDERWEAR -‘ lingerie shops 
V INTAGE CLOTHING - ancient & epic clothing ata good price 
WINE STORES - vendors with great selections 
XE NOPTIELLA - enclaves of foreign culture in Beantown 
Y OGL RT - best and worst of the frozen variety 


r 
ZN - meditation and awareness - life as lived 





SEPT. 13TH * FALL PREVIEW PART 2 


bk” PREVTIENM 


PARTI: Music « DANCE 


PREVIEW OF DANCE SEASON & LISTINGS 
(Classical, Modern, Etc.) 

PREVIEW OF EVENTS/HAPPENINGS - 
Clubs, Concerts 

PREVIEW OF NEW RECORDED 

RELEASES/TRENDS 

SPECIAL MUSIC STORIES 
(Jazz, Rock/Pop/R&B, World Beat, 
Classical/Opera, Folk/C&W) 

LISTINGS - Clubs, Other Misc. Events 


PART II: VISUAL& PeRFORMINGARTS 


PREVIEW OF THEATER (Local, Traveling 
Shows) 

PREVIEW OF FILM (Debuts, Revivals, 
Sequels) 

PREVIEW OF EXHIBITS (Art, Photography) 

PREVIEW OF TELEVISION (New Shows, 
Mini-Series, Made For TV Movies, Cable) 

LISTINGS - Museums/Galleries, Theater, Film, 
Comedy, Performance Art 


PART 1: OTHER 


PREVIEW OF BOOKS (Fiction, Non-Fiction, 
Debuts, Collections, Art) 

CALENDAR OF SPECIAL EVENTS (Walks, 
Regattas, Runs, Trade Shows, Benefits, Tours, 
Lectures) 

SPORTS (Professional, College) 

LISTINGS - Books, Lectures, Patriots/Celtics 
Schedules 
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More than your everyday newspaper. 


























RECEIVERS MSRP GOODWINS 

AUDIO 

TX 900 40 watTs/cH 220 189 

TX 902 50 watTs/cH 270 229 
W/Remote 

TX 906 50 watTs/cH 500 429 


Dolby PCO-LOGIC Remote 





Back To School At Goodwins Audio 
ratuin ONKYO 


5 Components 





CD PLAYERS MSRP GOODWINS 

AUDIO 
DX 1400 (nemo) 200 139 
DX 1800 w/remote 230 179 

(limited quanity) 

DX 700 “one Bit" 200 179 
DX 702 “one Bit", Remote 230 189 
DX 1700 (pemo) 8x oversampling 300 219 
DX 3700 (pemo) Direct Access 430 279 
DX 201 5 Disc carousel, “One sit” 300 269 









TAPE DECKS MSRP GOODWINS 

AUDIO 

TA 201 boiby 8, Cc, Hypro 230 199 

TA 203 music Search, Timer 320 279 

TARW 202 oubbing Deck, Doiby 240 215 
B/C Hy Pro 

TARW 404 auto Reverse 300 269 


Dubbing Deck 


SURROUND SOUND PROCESSOR 



























































“1199 


ROTEL RX 850A - RECEIVER, DISCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 
5 YEAR WARRANTY, GREAT TUNER 
ROTEL RCD 855- OUR BEST SELLING CD PLAYER 


B & W DM310 - METAL DOME TWEETER, 
POLY WOOFER; BIAMPABLE 








‘499 


SONY STRAV 220 - 40 WATT/CH RECIEVER 
SONY CDP 291 - CD PLAYER 
DYNACO SUB-WOOFER-SATELITE SYSTEM 











ES 600 PRO 
Dolby Pro-Logic Decoder, 3 Built-in Amplifiers, Learing Remote Control, Hall and 
Stadium Mode, Adjustable Digital Delay. Reg. $400. $359 
MSRP GOODWINS MSRP GOODWINS 
SONY AUDIO AUDIO 
RECEIVERS MSRP GOODWINS 
AUDIO | MHC 3600 1200 999 | GFA535 330 229 
pom pan “Mini System” Biamplified, Great Sound for a | 60 Watt/CH Power AMP 
sma 
STRAV 220 210 169 GTP 400 400 299 
STRAV 570 240 199 SPECIAL PURCHASE a er 
STRAV 770 oy 880 299 SONY TCK 620 eo Pavan, neve crest 
STRAV 970 aso 399 Garlebte bles: Demy BIG. HY PaO’ GFB 800 4200 699 
100 PAY 107  areger apse EQ. aco $9 7 9” Multi Room Switcher 
120 WATTS/CH, Remote, Surround, EQ. canuie PORTABLES 
cD PLAYERS SONY DISCMAN 169 to 499 
SINGLES CLOSEOUTS (LIMITED QUANTITY) Me am 
CDP 291 sania 465 429 SONY “BOOM BOXES 49 to 499 
CDP 491 remote 190 149 TLS200A CD Player, Digital ; 279 | DATMAN CALL 
me , Remote Control Volume 
a = gg a po HR722 (pemo) Receiver 520 399 WALKMAN PROFESSIONALCALL 
Vocal Supression 60 Watts/CH Remote, Sonic Holography 
HR 752 receiver 650 499 
5 DISC CAROUSEL 100 Watts/CH, Remote Holography HEADPHONES 
CDPC 215 240 199 | HR772 (vemo) Receiver 800 599 Over 20 Models on Display 
CDPC 315 remote 280 229 16D WRNSEOVER,, BG, ACED Taming AKG, MB QUART, STAX, SONY 
TFM 15 - 100 Watt/CH, Power AMP, 2 Pair 
tirmri ae a79 | |SPeaker Switching, Variable Output, Rack MISCELANEOUS 
Dubbing Deck, Auto Reverse Mountable. $359 
TCRX 370 225 179 Records, CDs, DAT 
Auto Reverse,Hy Pro ADCOM Audiophile Labels Sheffield Labs, 
MINI SYSTEMS DEMO SPECIALS Proprios, Reference Recording, Chesky 
MHC 1600 700 5 Audiophile Cable 
. pba gh +p AM/FM Tuner, Full Featured Remote HAFLER mA Straight Wire, Audiostream, 
MHC 3500 950 ALL DEMO MopELS 30% oFF Audioquest, FMS 
Remote, EQ, Dual Cassette, CD Special Price, Please Call 
Limited Quanity 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


*699 


ONKYO TX 902- 50 WATT/CH RECEIVER WITH REMOTE 
ONKYO TX 700- SINGLE BIT CD PLAYER 


CELESTION 3- "BEST BUY" COMPACT SPEAKER 
MADE IN ENGLAND 








SPECIAL PURCHASE 


CELESTION SLGSi 


High Performance “Mini Monitor" 


Reg. $1,000 


°799" 








HOURS: 


Monday - Friday: 11-8 
Saturday: 10-6 


Sunday: Noon-5 











ROTEL RCD 855 


HIGH PERFORMANCE CD PLAYER 
“The Steal Of The Century" 






5 YEAR WARRANTY 
arkable product. Rave reviews from 


ews & Record Review 
re rt 


°399 





INS Audio 


870 Commonwealth Ave. ¢ Boston, MA 02215 ¢ (617) 734-8800 













































a lottery. 


page. 
Name 


be final and arbitrary. 


Pl 





1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #774, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, September 6. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 

We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 

each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we’ll have 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 





Address 





City/Zip 





28 tertremo 

20 izolo 

34 donkihota 
27 flank 

7 ra 
22 klikhorlogo 


15 —— 
9 taglibro 

14 oe 

2 marporko 

21 dudek uno 
8 marmalsana 


13 pensulo 
36 maltrankvilo 
40 pendbordero 


T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


earthquake 
solitude 
quixotic 
beetle 
——. 
stopwatc 
cornflakes 
journal 
goldfish 
rpoise 
Piackjack 
seasick 


30 vermutkoktelo martini 
1 krucvortenigmo crossword 


thinker 
anxiety 
valance 


5 sendilo-ricevilo walkie-talkie 
T-shirts to the following: 


1) Judy Bard, Newton 
2) Sally Bertolet, Medfield 
3) Dan Duval, Littleton 
4) Martin Nakashian, Everett 
5)  Meil Morris, Boston 
6) Lisa Stevens, Cambridge 
7) Alison Birch, Malden 
8) Owen Kimball, Brookline 
9) Judith Nelson, Boston 

10) Chuck Leussler, Boston 











Solution #772 


Here’s the solution to 
“Czech, please”: 


11 Cincromerkredo Ash Wednesday 

4 malnovmoda old-fashioned 

32 marstelo starfish 

37 admirposto fan mail 

35 kapaudilo headphones 
eyelash 


18 fingratiko knuckle 


25 koralrifo atoll 

19 bestogardeno 200 

23 duonfrato half-brother 
24 eksterduba unquestionable 


39 kalkulbastono - -rule 
malproksime afar 
26 nods “a yee od 
desk 


7 isto optometist 
33 birdotimigilo scarecrow 
29 gorgo throat 
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#774 Track record 


by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 


Your usual handicapper, Eddie “Fourfingers,” is on 
vacation and won’t be back for nine to 14 months. So all you 
have to go on is the track talk, most of which makes very little 
sense until you combine it logically. 

Using the tips at the right, see it you can determine the 
outcome of this race: specifically, the horses’ order at the finish 
line, their respective jockeys, and the colors each will be carrying. 

They’re off! 


PSI STE LN" 











tse jeetkeany tyre 





THE JOCKEYS 
. THE HORSES 


THE COLORS 
THE TIPS 








POSITION 









1991 


C. Green, P. Gold, W. Silver, M. Brown, S. Black 


“Wearing Silver’, ‘Black's Stallion”, ‘‘Carrying Green”, ‘Gold's Pony”, at : 
“Brown's Mount” s 


black, silver, brown, gold, green 


“Black's stallion has just enough to nose out the horse wearing silver, 
but not enough to beat Black's Stallion, who'll catch and pass him at 
the wire.” 

“Listen, pal, the pony carrying Green, and Brown's mount, won't be 
Brown’s Mount. You can bet on that. Brown’s mount won't be 
Carrying Green. In fact, Brown’s mount won't even be carrying 



























brown.” ee 
“Gold's pony and that horse carrying Green won't be Gold’s Pony or a 
Black’s Stallion or that horse, Carrying Green. Believe me. All | re 
know for sure is that one of the two will be wearing silver, so the : Bes 
other must be carrying green.” |e 
“Brown's mount will probably finish right behind that horse, Wearing Hes: 
Silver, but just ahead of the nag with gold on his back, who'll beat ie } 


Black's stallion by at least a length, and Brown’s Mount by more 
than two.” 








HORSE JOCKEY COLORS 


First 
Second 
Third 
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Music, 


ACTORS/ 
ACTRESSES 


if you're 
looking for 
auditions, 
classes, 
workshops, 
or rehearsal 
space, check 
the Boston 
Phoenix 


Theater & 
Arts section in 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds 



































Save up to 70% of approximate $1,000 value. 
Only $175.00 per person 

Must Call Now! 

305-932-9623 


Representatives are standing by. 
Monday - Friday 
10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., E.S.T. 


















y, WALKER’S RIDING APPAREL 
122 Boylston St.» 423-9050. 
Monday - Saturday 10a.m.- 6p.m. 
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Need an Ad Designed Fast? 





Graphic Service. Call 859-3296 for details. 





Try Phoenix Graphic Services for Fast and Easy One-Stop 
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Qoiesssifiec<is 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 








WOMEN 
| a 
MEN 
3a, Cute, Blonde, son. Sook: 


ing attractive, well-educated 
y into science. @® 8458 

aoe 9/4) 

34, highly attractive SWF, 


business proffessional, ar- 
tistic, be ag social 


consciencious, 
@ 8509 exp 8/11) 








ou name/photo none 
MS ‘tes 
Iston, MA 02134 @ 


(exp 9/4) 


43, sensorial, sophisticated, 
selective, — sweet, 
sensible, ting seek: 
same. @ 3662 (exp 9/4) 


Attractive, adventurous, 
non-con' . 

F 46, Lan counterpart for 
tong, oven ealtionship. & 
3617 (exp 9/4) 


Attractive DWF 42, seeks 
socially concerned, intellec- 
tual, cultured, secure man to 
share music, intelligent con- 
versation and romance. # 
3619 (exp 9/4) 


Attractive, personable, 
athletic F 46, seek counter- 
part of any race, culture. @ 
8324 (exp 9/4) 


Attractive, SBF, 35, 
teacher/artist seeks SM, 
34-4 values com- 
munication and 's fresh 
air. @® 3690 (exp 9/11) 


Attractive, slim SWF seeks 
kind, considerate SWM, 6’ 
40 yo. @® 8496 (exp 9/11) 























SUMMER FRIENDS 
Attractive, trim female seeks 
handsome, professional 
SWM, 30-40, interests in- 
clude travel, foreign/classic 
films, nautilus, 
WENX/WBUR. @ 3577 (exp 

/4) 





Attractive wey) S SF seeks 
musicioving S attract- 
ive, leftish; Soish @ 8322 
(exp 9/4) 


Attractive white, slim pro- 
fessional, affectionate, giv- 
ing, personable female 46 
seeks counterpart. @® 8443 
(exp 9/4) 


Beautiful’ outgoing writer, 
likes hiking and outdoors, 

seeking kind mate. @® 8499 
(exp 9/11) 


Beautiful SJF 29, seeks 
handsome, sincere pro- 
fessional SJM 27-35 for rela- 
tionship. @® 8529 (exp 9/11) 


Beautiful, smart, affec- 

tionate, academically/ pro- 

pony a fit 
WF 33 seeks compara! 

Su 33+. Ga 5810 (enn 84) 


Best friend calls me Sade 
look-a-like. SF, 27, 5°10, 
rider, back from world trip 
alone looking for funky artis- 
tic man. Enjoy Toni, Jim, and 
Van'Morrison. @® 8442 (exp 
9/4) 




















Bionde registered nurse 
wishes a warm romantic pro- 
fessional tleman under 
55.2 (exp 9/11) 


CHEMISTRY Counts 
Petite, dark-e pirited 
professional ay Similar 
interests are nice, but its 
chemistry that makes for 
good friends & lovers. Wants 
to meet SWM 32-40 whose a 

rounded, easy-going, 

unloving sort of guy with a 
sense of adventure and de- 
sire to make new friends. @ 
0 5785 (exp 9/11) 


Cute, quasimacro F, 28 5'7", 
y. hearty, hard-headed, 
nm visualizes fit, new 
age, progressive, per- 
spicacious and personable 
Pan (not Peter)-Good 
listener, wooing me woozy. 
@ 3623 (exp 9/11) 








hoy 





Dancing liberal DW 53, 
seeks sensitive man. @ 
8533 (exp 9/11) 


“Dream me-t!'li be worth your 
while. Dream me-you're go- 
ing like me.” Lively, free- 
spirted Asian, 35, Divorced 
professional. Seeks adven- 
turous soul-mate for mar- 
riage, children. @® 8441 (exp 
9/4) 








OWF-, British born, attractive, 
spontaneous, contradictory 
needs the nionship of 
a nice estabii male 
45+. @® 8520 (exp 9/12) 
OWF, British, attractive, 
‘adictory 





ng. ge seri iexp ott) 9/11) 
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. FOREIGN BORN 
Divorced Male desired to 
share the art of life and 
nature with beautiful DF, 54. 
POB 2150 Cambridge 
02238-2150 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


meaty s,s cherubic 
bw ea “x car- 


(exp 4) 


| hear the ancester's echo 
and | honor my ancient vow 
Woman 28, ready for partner 
to create love and life with 
head, heart and belly. 0 
6866 











Intelligent, pretty SWF 28, 
motivated, literate, good- 
hearted, seeks -100ki 
educated M sense 0 
humor and head screwed on 
Straight. @® 8341 (exp 9/4) 


Intimidating woman, 36, 

wants to know what's taking 

i & long. @@® 8511 (exp 
11) 








GOLDEN 


OPPORTUNITY 

Lovely woman, 38, ap- 
preciates and offers inte- 
rity, caring, committment. 
inds pleasure in nature, 
cooking, travel, progressive 
politics, folk music, hiking, 
and cones. Seeks lively, 
loving man for partnership 
and possible family. @® 5788 
(exp 9/11) 





TWENTY SOMETHING 
SWF, 29, long brown hair, 
brown eyes, very white skin, 

white teeth, 5'5 120ibs, 
athletic, medical resident 
(PGY Iii). aera, 
warm-weather seeks SW 
preferably in same discpline 
for friendship, possibly ro- 
mance, letter with 
number and photo ap- 
preciated. 0 


Non-conforming, affec- 
tionate, attractive, pro- 
fessional, F, 26 seeks man 
any race culture, @® 8445 
(exp 9/4) 


NYSJF 40, intellectual, crafts 
son, one child, on one 
hundreth circling aboard the 
Dutchman's ship. PO Box 
1536 Cambridge, 02238 


Older woman wants younger 
man or mature man who 
lives and thinks younger. I'm 
DJF 43, 5’7”, 











zest for life, laughter love, 
romance, friendship, fun. | 
you are active and ws life 
oa - write me. 260 
( 





Physically fit, intelligent 27yr 

who enjoys dancing and 
in walks, seeks adven- 
turous, ro. passionate 
non-smoke, for fun, maybe 
relationship, race unim) 
tant. @ (exp 9/4 
area) 


SBF, beautiful, longlegged, 
class, seeks a gentieman 
35-60. 0 


SBF, cute, overweight seeks 
honest, artistic, childlike, off- 
beat, playful, unpretentious, 
21-26 SM. @ 3624 (exp 9/4) 


SBF, gorgeous, seeks 
equally attractive SWM, 
25-35 for relationship. @ 
8311 (exp 9/4) 


Sexy blonde journalist seeks 
30ish professional who 
loves outdoors, dogs. @ 
8505 (exp 9/10) 

















SILHOUETTES 
Sidewalk cafes. Daytrips by 
ferry. Long walks at sunset. 
Tall, warm, attractive DWF 
38 (accomplished pro- 
fessional, homeowner) 
seeks tall, intelligent, loving, 
3 ae etd paerwous 


(exp 9/11) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 
SJF, 30, 


share Jewish 
@ 8450 (exp 9/4) 








SJM to 





* Call and dis) 














you're a succesful, 
charismatic, Man of ethnicity 
with an affinity for love, 
» and spiritual 
its. @P 3540 (exp 9/4) 





SJF, 40, progressive, de- SWF,32, moderately over- SWF, blonde, blue eyes, 
sires sensous man for fun, weight (5'7", 170Ibs) likes natured, down to earth 
future, family. @® 8466 (exp _ blues, live music and atholic girl, looking to meet 
9/4) seeks likewise soul, cute guy who likes sports, 
Sur a1 @ 8515 (exp 9/4) leisure ae canoeing = 
athletic, bright, sophisticated © SWF41.56",slim,attractive, ments. SP 6433 (exp 9/11) 
seeks similar SJM. @® 8417 mental health protessional SWF petite, athletic, nearly 
(exp 9/11) literary, lover of arts, human 40 seeks to date Dilbert 
development, wilderness, clone. @® 8343 (exp'9/4) 

Smart, funny, cute as hell, — biking, canoes, cross-coun- 

financially independant DJF. — try skiing, jazz/folk, films SWF slender, spiritual, 
seats established Jewish seeking Bind f fit intellectual, . poetess, seeks 


M, 43-55, no *Tinge one, 
will join me_ skiing 
dining, — ay Pet hang hang. 
rg, around the house 
1 (exp 9/11) 





Really Special! 
lively, lovely 
ih and fun! 


Petite, 
nonsmoking, 
@ 8463 (exp 9/4) 


Sophistication has taken an 
unintended vacation, with 
time to explore, needs daily 

for positive 





encour: lor 
motivator, poceserns 
a, ways for nice, late 

40's lady with 8 savy. @ 2721 
(exp 9/11) 


expressive. feeling, non- 
smoker/lite drinking pro- 
fessional man for emotional 

rtnership. (Prov area, exp 
/11) 








-minded. Lets talk. & 
open (exp 9/4 Prov area) 


dance 

@ 8376 (exp 9/11) 

SWF, wants highly 
educated. peaprective. 
eR 
a 1 
8 8425 exp 9/4) 








Unique DWF, attractive 
blonde seeks black male 
lover, etc. SP 3593 (exp 9/4) 





Useful broad, 30, —e days, 


was Foxe 9/4) qa) vere 





Very attractive 39 DWF with 
sense of humor and zest for 
life seeks intelligent, adven- 
turous, humorous man who 
is ready and willi 
distance, to ri 
reachable stars. @ © 5820 
(exp 9/25) 


Vibrant, attractive, tall, dark 
pao a: 30ish , lookir 





coats same mew ASE RY... 32 


for hiking, conversation, 





travel, fun. @® 3681 (exp 
9/11) 
33 very attractive, pro- 


fessional 6’, 180ibs, seeks 
never-ma , independent, 
professional woman, 24- 34 
who is above average in 
looks and emotionally 
sound. All answered! (Prov 
area, exp 9/11) 


35 SWM, attractive, sense of 
adventure, enjoys sailing, 
pin movies, dining out, ro- 
a similar 
F 25-35. 2 "@ e08 (exp 9/4) 
54 SWM 5'°8 185 seeks slim 
SWF for fall dancing. @ 
8518 (exp 9/11) 
5'9”, 165, DWM, likes biking, 
— —. | 
oom. sugh. Wr 9644 fe (exp on _— 














Swe. aes 3655 (exp 9/28) 














Ri; TN; TX; WI. The contest is void where prohibited. C: 


d _ 
in In 








Call costs $1.50. Enter as often as you like! 
Trip can be taken anytime up to 
March 31,1992 and includes roundtrip airfare, 
accommodations, transportation and more! 








By entering, you 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Sweepstakes subject to complete official rules. Contestants must be 18 or older to quality 
and must reside in one of the following states: AZ; CA; DE; FL; GA; IL; IN; MA; MD; ME; MI; NJ: NM; NY: NH: NC: OH: PA 





WORLDWIDE TRAVEL call 1-800-486-DREAM for a free brochure 


* Dans 


Entering is easy! Just call 


Il also be eligible to 
win your own Dream 
Boston with a romantic night on the 
town including dinner, limousine and 
entertainment! 


can enter by mailing a 3 1/2 “x 5“ post card with name 
address and telephone number handwritten « on the card to the address below. For a copy of official rules or a list of winners 
mail request with a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Dreamdate, P.O. Box 15592, Boston, MA 02215. For more informa 
tion, call 617-859-3239. The sweepstakes will begin 8/7/91 and end 9/25/91. Dream Date package supplied by EVENTNET 


Date for two in 











Special woman, 28, SWF, 
5'6, attractive, fit, educated, 
enjoys city/country loves 
tennis, music (REM to 
Mozart) seeks professional 
—_ 25-35 @® 8320 (exp 
/4) 





SPECTACULAR 
SWF, full-figured, beautiful 
eccentric, 26, smoker, seek- 
ing a com) imentry person- 
ality. 7 (exp 9/4) 


Spirited, warm F social 
studies teacher, 39, seeks a 
fun, spontaneous man with 
depth for fascinating and 
frivolous pursuits. Bike 
rides, bookstores, arts, 
ideas turn me on. What are 
= interests? Box 531, 
oncord NH 03302 @® 5829 
(exp 9/11) 


SWF, 23, Pseudo South- 
erner, (blond 5°10, biue 
eyes), transplanted to the 
Hub. Relatively conservative 
by day, —— funky by 
oS equently seen at 
Bill The mat etc...but 
wishes to be back at Cooter 
Brown's in New Orleans. 
‘ove the notion 
that New lander's are 
cold. @® 8539 (exp 9/11) 











SWF 26, funky, fun-lovin 
redhead (5'10"" hazel eyes) 
who feels personal ads are 
cheesy, but...Frequent 
atron at Bills, Buns & the 
at. Owner of a jinx candle, 
voodoo dolls, gargoyle 
memorabilia & a crazed 
black cat. Sound bizarre? 
rote find out! @® 8535 (exp 
/11) 


SWF 30. Pretty, i i 

Passion for music, arts, 
academia, stairmaster, Ver- 
mont, life. Seeks wonderful 
vo 26-34. @® 8357 (exp 





FOR INFORMATION CALL: 












® 
Ad of the Week 





to taht or ust hang 


rose . 
Witty, charm 


9/4) 


Artistic bent; ois ee 
writing, occult. Looking for 
similar simian. @® 8472 (exp 





Specially selected by the Boston 
Phoenix for creativity and origi 
ad and Personal Call® greg 
selected as “Personal 
week” will be awarded an sate free 
week's run in the Phoenix. 


eetng. Ads 


of the 


To browse or respond to any 


personal ad with a q symbol, dial 


1°976-3366 


($1.50 a minute) 
Seichiol phones only. 
OlT Cite l-Mol WAN- Mel 0+ Mel acloMdele[=13 
dial 1¢900-370-2015 
($1.50 a minute 



















Very attractive SWF, 40, 
seeks head-in-the-stars, 
feet-on-the-ground Sg or 


Son, 21 months. Box 311 
Cambr 02142. @ 8238 
(exp 9/1 





Wanted: my love connection 
mate. He's professional, 
athletic, non-smoker who en- 
joys romance, travel, 
beaches and...'m 38 DWF, 
professional, athletic, who 
enjoys...call for more! @ 
272 (exp 9/11) 


Well traveled, well read lib- 
eral, fit, =. vegetarian 
woman, . seeks slim, 
sensitive, Renaissance man 
with high |Q and beat up 
passport for friendship and 
possible serious rela- 
tionship. Race and na- 
tionality are unimportant, but 
a kind heart and intelligence 
are required. @@® 3665 (exp 
9/4) Prov Area 


WHAT A WOMANI! 
Adorable, successful, 
passionate, caring, SWF 35, 
desires humor, kindness, 
able-bodied intellect for 
family/children/life. @ O 
5770 (exp 9/18) 


Young, Avant-Garde woman 











seeks adventure with young 
rd man. & (exp 
/11) 





ANTE RESPOND TO 
PERSONAL ADS 
THAT HAVE A o SYMBOL 
AT THE END, 
SIMPLY WRITE TO: 


AVE. BOSTON, MA 02215 





Adventurer, SWM 34, long 


od into — me | 


9643 (exp ho” 


Adventurous, endearing tall 
thin PhD student, 24, “ee 


intellectual of 

vegetarian, pA. 
warfare. Interestingly un- 
predictable seeks warm in- 
telligent leftist female 22-45. 
Race unimportant. @® 8548 





. (exp 9/11) 





Affectionate, successful, 39, 

listens and hears. Hand- 

some, fit, funny, 

progressive, unconven- 

tional. Call me. @® 8538 (exp 
9/11) 


Attractive, athletic, amiable, 
SWM, 28, 61". 180 Ibs. 
dark/biue, professional, 
multi-faceted, ane. 


educated, seeks 
SWF. @ 3691 (exp 9/11) 


Attractive black man with 
very stimula voice seeks 
open-minded, curious 
woman. @® 3676 (exp 9/11) 


Attractive, honest easy go- 
ing SWM 22, seeks cute ac- 
tive 20 something SWF for 
friendship and romanace. &® 
3664 (9/7) 











Attractive male look 
an attractive female 25-36. 
@ 8498 (exp 9/11) 


Attractive, successful SWM, 
slightly unruly seeks no 








term relationship 

POB 3155 Boston, MA 
02101 

A wind-swept, moon-lit 
ocean with ights 
racing above: — ex, 
beautiful, natural, at- 


ing. Sail with me. 5a tal tan, 
slim, fit, friendly, Nordic-fea- 
tured, blonde seeks similarly 
savvy, stubborn, attractive, 
well-educated woman, 
20-26. @P 8392 (exp 9/11) 


Black male, 23 college 
graduate. Enjoy good con- 
versation, dining out and 
concerts. Into FNX. Fav 
bands: Pixies, Godfathers, 
Throwing Muses. Race not 
important Age range: 19-26. 
Looking for friendship or in- 
timate relationship. 3668 
(exp 9/25) 








green EXECUTIVE 
seeks tall, trim, much 
younger F 18+ for compa- 
nionship and fun. Photo and 
phone. @® 0 5809 (9/18) 


Alternative SWM, 26, 5°10", 
150 Ibs, seeks warm, affec- 
tionate nonsmoking F. @ 
8503 (exp 9/11) 


Americain, beau, 27, 190cm, 
amateur du Rock'n'Roll 
Francais, recherche 
danseuse. @® 8464 (exp 9/4) 











AN EMOTIONALLY 
articulate, p: a ae 
orientated, D 
alists with postive attitude, 
seeks funny, straight for- 
ward, non-smoking, equal 
women partner for tender, 
—_ term relationship. @ 

(exp 10/5) 


Are you female (blonde or 
brunette) who loves life & 





laughter, travel, hiking, 
camping & hot springs, 
adventurous of spirit, 


energetic, NON-SMOKING, 
independant professional 
(glasses weicome)? Then a 

Canadian male who loves 
New England and is 
interested in romance & 
companionship, indepen- 
dant & self-reliant, good 
looking, slim, 41yo, would 
welcome your interest. Ex- 
change letters & photo first 
Suite 127, 918 16th ave N.W. 
Calgary Alberta, T2M OK3 
Canada 


CASTILIA 

If you're an attractive woman 
in her twenties, are gentie 
and enjoy the life of the mind 
-- literature, crosswords, his- 

tory, the theater, jazz and 
faraway holidays on im- 
pulse, you would make this 
foreign-born fellow, 32, 
stuck-in-a-wasteland af- 
fluent executive, a very 
happy man indeed. Rather 
than reading about what a 
wonderful person | am, you 
may as well decide for your- 
self. @® 0 5819 (exp 9/11) 


UNIQUE 


COMBINATION 
SWM, 35, writer/musician 
Kind, sensitive, perceptive, 
athletic, loves outdoors, 
seeks counterpart. @ 3566 
(exp 9/18) 


DATE TO IRELAND | 
Attractive SWM see 
slender young SF for No” 
vember excursion, more. 
8523 (exp 9/11) 


DJM 48 6’ 175 into exercise 
and fitness seeking tall 
together’ woman 30+ for 
sharing loving commited re- 
lationship 8553 (exp 
9/11) 


Down to earth, open minded 
male 50, let's meet. @® 3677 
(exp 9/11) 


DWM, 47, goodiooking, tall, 
intelligent, understanding, 
seeks same S/DWF 20-early 
40s. & 8447 




















Artistic, 30's, spiritual, song- 
writer, peacenik, social 
work, seeks sensitive 
woman. @® 8507 (exp 9/11) 


DWM attractive 30s seeks 

looking F physically fit 
workout partner. @® 8528 
(exp 9/11) 





Asian, 5'9" 33 Attractive, 
highly educated professional 
seeks outdoor type, athletic, 
WF. © 6805 


Exceptional romantic, busy 
WM seeks F for physical re- 
lationship. Definitely worth a 
drink! 2 @® 5789 (exp 9/25) 





ATHLETIC FEMALE 
SWM, intelligent, educated, 
successful professional, 
never been married, no chil- 
oe Handsome, well built. 

5'9” 160 Ibs, brown hair. Not 
into drugs, non-smoker, 
moderate drinker. Former in- 
ternational athlete. Jocky 
yes, macho no. Low key in 
nature, yet extremely adven- 
turous and spontaneous 
Kind, considerate, under- 
standing type, but above ail, 
always a gentleman’ Seek- 
ing one and.only one SF with 
equal attributes between 
19-28 who possesses in- 
telligence with maturity and 
has a touch of class ing 
athletically inclined, impish, 
uninhibited, helpful. Honest 
a must! Full figured photo a 
must (returnable will recipro- 
cate with own). You won't be 
disappointed! Phoenix Box 
6871 





SBM 
Athletic, Handsome seeking 
SF for love romance and 
en ——. A little over- 
ht OK. @ 8389 (exp 
8/28) 


Athietic WM, 33, would sin- 
cerely love to meet_a pot 
muscular woman 
(exp 9/11) 

At last! Romantic, comic, at- 
tractive, SJM 30, so dial for 
smile. @ 8474 (exp 9/4) 


Attractive athletic spunk: ay hy 
SWM seeks similar F 
@ 8446 (exp 9/4) 











267-1234 Display Advertising 859-3207 


Folk rock poet, 28, seeks 
songwriting companion 
Previous experience un- 





ecessary 8508 (exp 
9/11) 

FUN, 

BUT 

DIFFERENT 

SWM, 21, sensitive, 
sense of humor, likes 
Christmas, laughing, fun 


times and making people 
laugh seeks a woman that 
likes to do different things, 
can joke around, but be 
serious also 
® © 3630 (exp 9/4) 


Genious programmer, -44, 
seeks uncomplicated, - at- 
tractive female for love. @ 
8497 (exp 9/11) 


Good looking 34, SWM 
seeks responsible yp ot 
Own home with pool, 

job, loves to travel, akin in in 
Switzerland and music. | will 
be going to St Morantz 
Switzerland sking this win- 
ter. Would like company. No 
drugs or alchohol. @P 8451 
(exp 9/05) 

Goodlooking guy in mid- 
thirties would like to meet 
you. @® 8546 (exp 9/11) 
Goodiooking SWM 35, fit, 
humorous, honest seeks 
SBF for relationship, @ 
8453 (exp 9/4) 

Great conversation guaran- 


Relationship sible. 
SWM 34, call me Swe 2 
8524 (exp 9/11) 


























Handsome, Athletic In- 
telligent, Spontaneous! All 
are est descriptors, how- 
ever everybody sounds 
great on paper. Decide for 
yourself with a nice con- 
versation over lunch. | enjoy 
outdoor activites, tennis, ski- 
OB a 37 years old 

M 195 Ibs, pro- 
eee, seeks fit female 
companion. Phone/photo if 
available. Age/race no fac- 
tor. POB 9305, Boston, MA 
02114-0043. @® 8473 (exp 
9/4) 


Funn Hand- 
some,unconventional SWM, 
seeks quirky, creative, petie, 
pretty, non-professional 
SWF 21-30 3567 (exp 
9/4) 


Funny, handsome, un- 
conventional SWM, seeks 
quirky, creative, tite, in- 
telligent SWF 21-30. @P 3567 
(exp 9/4) 


Handsome, warm, gentile 
SBM 30 sks SWF_caring, 
love, happiness. @® 8614 
(exp 9/11) 


Handsome WM, 40, well 
educated, seeks interesting 
female, 30+ 8536 (exp 
9/11) 


b7 HAVE YOU EVER 
‘ KNOWN 


MR WONDERFUL? 

Of course not. It's im- 
possible to be all things to all 
people. | make no pretense 
of weeny | you with star 
lit nights, soft summer mu- 
sic, magical moments on 
—* wendy beaches 
What | am is a man who 
knows the knocks in life 
What I'm looking for is a 
SWF who leaves the racial 
baggage on the curb. I'm a 
SBM who wants to show you 
around town. @® 8375 (exp 
9/25) 


Hurricane survivor,artist, 41, 
on Cape wants wild, wind- 
swept women. i 8517 (exp 
9/12) 


if it wasn't for Personal — 
| would be dinii al 
Thank you Boston : Phoenix. 
Intelligent, educated, quiet 
SWM, 33, 6'1", into outdoor 
activities (sailing, hiking, XC, 
etc) and modern music 
seeks similar F, 27-33. @ 0 
5830 (exp 9/25) 
































Kind, attractive, successful 


3683 (exp 9/11) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 





Hasta. bed, bad BLACK MA MAN 
as bad, 
byt gb Fever. I'm rm looking io 
20-35, to dance around 
town with. I'm everything 
your mother wanted and 
everything you're Dad 
warned you about. The 
women I'm most com- 
fortable with is the women 
who's comfortable with 
herself. Let's go for coffee 
and talk this over. @® 3536 
(9/18) 





LEOMINSTER AREA 
GWM RES 

beard/moustache, straight 
acting, intelligent, honest, 
into movies, $, music, 
outdoor activities, seeks, 
18-35 yr old GM for friend- 
ship/relationship. © 3657 


Multifaceted, eclectic, 
lished writer, attractive, 30's, 
DSWM, bearded, 5'9”, 
slender. @® 8455 (exp 9/4) 


ORIENTAL 


MYSTE 
THOROUGHY 
stylish, handsome, athletic, 
Japanese-American de- 
signer. 40, dark skinned, 
curly hair, 5’-11". Music's 
my blood, exotic lands my 
passion, humor my saviour. 
Seeking unique beauty who, 
like me, is genuine, adven- 
turous, and who lets only her 
dreams surpass her heart. 
@ 3616 (exp 9/4) 


Outdoorsy, cultured, 34, 
physician seeks stylish, 
educated SF. POB 272 
Brookline 02146. @® 3639 
(exp 9/11) 





RY 
creative, 








(9/14) 
OLLAPALOQOZA 

swit 5'8” 195ibs who 
loves hours of hot, sweaty, 
industrial dancing at X nights 
and quiet sunday mornings 
with the Globe. Has a 
passion for mountain aa 
nature, art, Jose 
Campbell, gallows aaa. 
classsic films. Looking for 
athletic, WF 24-35 who 
participates in life and not 
just spectates. @P 8740 (exp 
9/25) 





LONELYNESS KNOWS 
ME WELL 
AMERICAN INDIAN 
Looking for pen pal. Young 
man incarcerated wouid like 
to correspond with M/F. I'm 
extremly lonely behind these 
walls. Sincere and honest. 
Please reply, the mail will 
help ease my pain. Write to 
box 6865. Boston Phoenix. 


LUST FOR LIFE 
SWM, blue eyes, curly hair, 
attractive, 5'10” 175, a love 
for humor, the outdoors and 
intelligent sensual women 
suddenly finds himself 30 
and alone. Now tell me about 
you. @® 3596 (exp 9/18) 


Male artist flutist vocalist 
performer seeks 
progressive woman @® 8454 
(exp 9/4) 











AN WITH TAIL 
to tell or just hang out with 
Domestic primate: 33 5'8” 
165ibs Dark hair, blue eyes. 
Witty, charming decent sort. 
Artistic bent; lit, sci-fi, music, 
writing, occult. Looking for 
—_ simian. @@ 8472 (exp 
/4) 





Mild, compulsive, obsessive 
SWM, 24 seeks in- 
_ SWF. @® 3640 (exp 





Very 
musical, 


PH.D. SWM into sports, 
travel, nature, seeks athletic 
female 30+. @@® 8448 (exp 
9/4) 


Politically Swat ressive, 
physically fit 39, 5°10, 
nsmkr. Loves humor, Bea- 
tles. Nanci Griffith, movies, 
outdoors, conversation 
seeks similar woman any 
race to share fun, hikes, 
friendship, backrubs, _ro- 
mance, and intimacy. @ 0 
5799 (exp 9/11) 





SIDE BY SIDE _ 
SWM, 36, tall, slim, enjoys 
bicycling, walking the beach, 
movies, music, dining out 
seeks sincere, SWF 25-40 
for a lasti relationship. 
P.O. Box 1, Lynn, MA, 
01903 





SINCERE SBM 
seeks SBF for exploration of 
all that is possible. Nothin 
dramatic here. Maybe cof- 
fee, maybe a light Lunch. A 
movie, a walk, a trip to the 
— Give me a cail. Let's 
talk 8419 (exp 9/25) 


SJM, 40, medium sont. 
many interests, seeks S 

for good times. MP 8459 aed 
9/4) 


Spanish Ingles Sy he 57, 
5'9", white 
Branch, Cambri 62130 
@ 8547 (exp 9/11 


SWM 23 seeks SWF 19-25 
for kite flying, dining and 
dancing. Fun? Yeas Rela- 
tionship? Perhaps. Letter 
and picture optional. PO Box 
153 Chartley, MA 02712 














SWM, 26, comedy clubs, 

WAAF, fitness, seeks outgo- 

ing, slim SWF. @® 8510 (exp 
11 





Professional Asian, 30 
seeks blond/biue eyed 
earthy, educated petite SF. 
@ 8500 (exp 9/11) 


SWM 29 surfer, photogra- 
pher, skier, rocker, seeking 
attractive, —_ compa- 
nion. @® 8452 (exp 9/4) 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 





Retired gent looking for 
female companion, POB 121 
Bedford MA 01730 


SBM 36, 6'6” 275 Ibs, wt 
bear, seeks dressy SF 27- 
under 160 Ibs into dance mu- 
sic, movies, high heels, com- 
edy clubs, spectator sports, 
for fun and term rela- 
tionship. PO x 41006 
Cambridge MA 02141 & 
8545 (exp 9/11) 
Scotish WM 34, oot bane 
wishes to meet 
SWF 25-35. @® 8465 (exp 
9/4) 
Seeking brilliant, intellectual, 
eclectic gisha for ified, 
unhibited pursuits. Box 
28001 Providence Ri 02908 
@ 8551 (exp 9/11) 











SWM, 30, 5’8”, 
telligent, active, 
seeks 5'3” plus 

female. @® 8513 (exp 9/11) 


155, in- 





SWM 30 designer seeks 
articulate SWF for rl 
tennis, adventure. @ 5 
(exp 9/11) 


SWM 32 5'10” slim good- 
looking. Seeking non-over- 
weight SWF with no - 
dents from Foxboro Area. 
Pobox 1042 Mansfield, MA 
02048 @® 8471 (exp 9/4) 





SECTION TWO 


AUGUST 30, 


1991 





I ust want you te Nnow 
+hat Im not+he Kind of 
She) who tries to pict up 
strange women in Lars, but 
i€ I were. that trind of ry. 
be exactly +h 

Kind of fe 
X wovld try 








you wovid 








Don't you think It's time you tried Phoenix Personals? 








SWM 38 loves history, out- 
doors, seeks similiar inde- 
pendent SWF 25-40. @ 
8542 (exp 9/11) 


SWM 39: affectionate, genu- 
ine, introspective, unconven- 
tional, attractive, slim 5'6” 
nonsmoking teacher. Seeks 
affectionate, slender, attract- 
ive SWF. | like children, 
animals, dirt roads, theater, 
verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication. @® 3615 (exp 
9/18) 


SWM, 43, sensitive, in- 
telligent, loves art and mu- 
sic, enjoys skiing, hiking, 
beaches in off-season, 
seeks F, early 30's, slim, 
with compatible interests for 
serious romance. 0 6858 


SWM 44, computer pro- 
gramer seeks F for ther- 
ness. @® 3656 (exp 9/25) 














SWM, 32, 6’, 170ibs very at- 
tractive, into fitness, love the 
beach, my motor , talk- 
ing abaout movies, 
margaritas, beer, din “in 
dining/in. B® 8516 (exp 9/1 1) 


SWM, 33, 511”, 165 Ibs, 
seeks slim SWF for sincere 
long-term relationship. | en- 
joy karate, de gen ee 
camping, 

Canton. . 3675 ( om > 8/25), 








SWM, 50 6’, goodiooking, 
owns ‘own home in Waltham, 
seeks to share same with 
| pase Phoenix Box 





poner broken heart on the 


whey with 
repair kit. @ 6521 21 teup 91 1) 


SWM, early 20's, seeks 
intelli “+ whee Tnenaship 8 





SWM MD, metaphysics, 
author, well-built, seeks 
young SWF, east european 
or a @ © 5831 (exp 
9/11) 


Tall, dark, handsome writer, 
34, seeks wisecracking 
slave to fashion. 8129 (exp 
9/4) 


Tall SUM 30 willl 
about how we met. 
(exp 9/3) 


Tickle my fancy, I'll scratch 
your itch. I'm a WM 40. & 
531 (exp 9/11) 


S SHARED 
DWM 40, good looking pro- 
fessional desires someone 
to share life's greatest 
treasures, sailing, walks in 
the woods, quiet dinners, 


| have an 11yo son. 
#2099 (exp 9/4 Prov area) 


TURTLE 

SWM, professional, cute, 
devotee of WFNX/WBRU, 
bicycles, Boston, wordly, in- 
telligent, seeks similar, hip, 
partially wacky, slim = 
necessarily knockout) 
smoker SWF 22-30, to bring 
me out of my shell. & 

(exp 10/16) 








to lie 
8461 














16 30, tor fri 





SWM, 37 attractive 5°11, 
165ibs, yee | for that 
someone special who is ro- 
mantic sexy and slim who 
wants a lasting relationship. 
| eee playing cards, 
backgammon, scr: 
Have own home yon 
eeeneum aC es® 
Moutains in N.H. So if your 


sense humor 

smoker a A. . one ow 
9/11, Prov area) 

SWM, handsome, scandina- 
vian seeks attractive, active 
SBF, 24-32 for ip. 
@ 8420 (exp 9/11) 

SWM looking for —. 30’ - 








¥ 
own 44, Spr cy 
trim, successful. a 
funny, otherwise inter: 

—— very inteligant 
curious, slender pri a 
28-43. ge 8543 (exp 9 11) 











RESPOND to a 
Personal Call® Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


($1.50 a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © ($1.50 a minute) 











_ viusu 
High energy level. 
fessional 


Pro- 
carreer. Op- 


tomistic. Extroverted with 
. Health —- 
alis. 


Outdoor 
Wise to life experiences. De- 


pependable for — 


Honesty matters. 


tionate. Morning England 


City fun, New 
Travel. 39, S'tin 17! 


Well-educated, slim, fit, ro- 
mantic SWM 30 seeks kind- 
hearted, inquisitive, 
turous, a pee oa emo- 
tional! “eo 
SF 2 So. 7 fun, lasti 
rowing relationship. 
9 (exp 9/11) 





ONE 
attractive, 
athletic, graduate si 
510", 1 Ibs, poy a 
dynamic, cheerful, slim 


SWM, very 


80's rust ike travel music 


Quite times at home. She 
must be polite and act like a 
lady. @P 8468 (exp 9/4) 


lady 
S. Geonames. tionship i ive, With an affinity for the —_ 
woods, a ren ing. and ene. 


cope smile and hi 

We sa68 exp (exp 9/18) big plus. @ i= eer). 

4 27, seeks 
female 

35.35" for relationship. @&@ 

8449 (exp 9/4) 


—. these things spend a 

and maybe will click 
and ond te wil be grest. #o 
5806 (exp 9/11) 








LARGE LADIE very cute, cool Oriental SF sought for clubs, con- 
s for music, dance, + “4 
Mont gon Soe Se. more. sc, dance, Inge a Seo (exp oa WM 26. @ 


Likes good } 
noeey. * 99 te (exp 39/25) 








RBBB | 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 


PERSONAL AD with FREE Personal Call 
7 Pt. Bold Headline $8.75 15 Letter Limit __ 





Searching for that 
special SUMMERONE? 
Place a FREE* Phoenix 

Personal Ad today! 


5 (O)\ is KOR ys Oa @ OP ELULIInI Tin Tin -1A-16) p16] mt vel || 


° . tim, y . 
educated, considerated 
seeks mature, mono- 
gamous, friend. @@® 8444 
(exp 9/4) 


AMERICAN WM 24,Clean 
cut college Grad seeks Ger- 
man speaking male 20-30 
for conversations prac- 
tice/frienship/fun in Boston 
® 3667 (9/4) 


Attractive M 45, seeks same, 
West pyr or Southern 
Mass. @® 8456 (exp 9/4) 


“Big Guy” 37, 275 h~ v4 
seeks average 

6 -27) WM. & Sood 
9/11) 


Boston's best 


9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 12 Letter Limu __ 
AD COPY: (Additional Words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 























How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows 
you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. 
People interested in you can call your four-digit number 
_ leave a message. You can then listen to your caller's 
nses in total privacy. When you place your ad we 

ill mail you an instruction letter that will answer any 
quate you may have regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your responses. 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. 
It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 ($1.50 a minute) or outside the 617-508 
area codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.50 a minute). Follow the 
easy recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal 
Box number of the ad with the small telephone symbol 
that interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through 
Personal Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can 
leave your own private message. Remember, check the 
expiration date to make sure the ad is still active, then 
you're on your way to meeting someone special. 











eat looking 





(exp 





C) YEs!, I want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 
0) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 


br , ‘Str: 
O vest, Z would sivo lke ry od to run Sor STINE t Tee Paoenh’s Newfuper i Minds Mund brown/lus, go, by 4 


. 3625 (exp 9/10) 


Gwe, 3.56, 140s, cute 


guy, into movies, rock, bike 
riding, seeks same 18-28 for 
friendship, fun. Send letter 
with phone to: POB 67 E. 
Walpole, MA, 02032 








If you wish, you can select from one of tbe following OPTIONS: 

J ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 BA.......sovsessneene 
k,n re 
} 9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 ............s.csscssssssesseceneeeesnes a 
J MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) .........:scc0csss0ssss0000 es 

















0 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (© MAN SEEKING WOMAN 


OD MAN SEEKING MAN (© WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN oo 


x Brookline, 
MA 02146 @@® 5736 (exp 
10/2) 
Extremely attractive 
mode! seeks strong, 
older male. @® 8414 
io 311) 





THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 





NAME 





FALL miTO LOVE 
Classic oston All- 
American, 31, 6'2” 195, 
handsome, great shape 
brown/brown. Professional 
seeks same 25-35 for friend- 
hi ionship. Beaches 


times. 


To order using () MASTERCARD () VISA (1) AMEX, 








SIGNATURE EXP DATE 





quiet 
ght and star 
Take a chance this Ai 
and Fall! @® 3694 (exp 9/25) 


GWM, Hy nM ABEC., 


healthy professional dis- 
$ younger ai 


opi 
movies, 
ZIP candieligh 





STATE 











Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 








5 
IE 





preference, race, and 

will not be accepted. 

no ads will be published secking 
Phoenix assumes no liability for the content or to Ce ee ae te A a ee 
tori mesg td ey cue nasa Te ow Pet a8 8 resuh thereof. The a ‘The Boston Phoenix and Bs 
from all costs, expenses (inchudiing reasonable atlorney fees), liabilities and ating tn wen ye ptnton oreo ced by the advertiser or 
advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL’, the advertiser agrees not to leave telephone mumber, last my A ey 
Siouullitn do adeapummanaanaaeandebapasnenneuttnaaneinentnganamnandien tecadebgmensentenentes 


lil 
i 
# 


ny 


f 
i 


mature man 
area. POB 3270 From. 
MA 01701 @® 8534 





2340r Len 8061754 1104. 


WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE * PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: MON &:30-6PM, TUES.-WED. 8:30-7PM, THURS.-FRL &30-5PM, 


hor more ink mT Af tt mrcilol~ sae 




































descreet seeking 
riaionsie. . 3661 (exp 


GJM, 35, Handsome, 
muscular, cultured, 
tionally open, 
municative, seeks 

part. @P 8412 (exp 9/11) 
GM 43, 6'1", 185, 

clean shaven, ak toe. 
honest uvevertet. pro- 
fessional, seeks 

7049 (exp 9/18) 





emo- 
com- 








Goodiooking, muscular WM 
jock, 25, seeks another 
ine 
masculine friend- 

PO Box 3313 


Boston Mi MA 02101 @® 8397 
(exp 9/11) 


GWM, 22, 5'8 
blond/biue, very 
pa seeks fun 
3678 (exp 9/11) 
GWM 24 5'7” 120 dh 
Is 
1.40. 1 tke bowling, danc- 
ing, movies and music. PO 
Box 6792 Warwick, Ri 02887 
a 


GWM 25 extremely 

some, intigent sates 
= to 35 8537 (exp 
/11) 


GWM 25 Woburn area seeks 
25-35 for adventurous time 
@ 8504 (exp 9/11) 


GWM 26 5'9” 130 Ibs, 
brown/brown, cute, seeks 
similiar for friendship and 

times. Send letter, 
photo to: PO Box 1084 
Leominster 01453 


GWM 26,6'1, 178ibs, blond, 
blue, outgoing, down to 


earth. e) ene 
ocean, ‘weal Seeking 
26-36 for go 


relationship. No 
yourself. Shenker "weass2 
(exp9/12) 


GWM, 27, 5'7, 155ibs, brown 





150, 

































































THE BOSTON PHOENIX e 








SECTION TWO AUGUST 30, 


Like the Brattie? Film 


1991 19 



















(exp 9/11) 
























































COMP.? 
prety eh yn I oks | am a registered nurse in the 
same position as you. Start- 
. ship, more. @® 8460 ing support men 
ob Fi ee. Let's ctetnna 
. Free. 
Very goodlooking | must be in the MESSAGES other. Don't go it alone. 
masculine, 30, nme 4 wr ‘places! are nee to 479-3145 
? lik , romance, <" ‘Ox 
ive 18267 we 8540 LOU cou ke fun, romance, Electric Tree TLA Someone SANDY dancing in PaRa- . 
(exp 9/11) you. I'm 32, GF, lease ca AT Dan. + A i gd eg 
et ! 
Werm-hearted masculine pa behewr detained gah x — = : Phoenix Bo: 
GWM, 35, seeks young le on 
a 1 95 ~—_-2700 (exp 9/4, Prov area) downtown. ‘Noon. ‘Tan ge a eying 
8530 / inexperienced WF, bi, youwinked. I'm you are tetely. thinking about our 
Loe r. seeks experienced F. Must cute. PS Call Bill 983-9082 E-Train! Oh wah eeh yesh, 
— = o cetauin oking and be openminded & t onan aaa come take us to San Fran 
: attractive. 2727 (ex Ayaun rain, laughin 
pad ig A me age ally . “ Too er for te. et time. icusder, everygir ride upon = = 
down fatty appearin 
earth reguiar type guy. Novice, attractive WF, 43, pa Me | Love. SHEE: an 
79 261 seeks attractive, slim, femi- —_fantasic. One-Way Sally (N/A at press j * 
Ave Boston MA nine WF. NH/MA border. pomtg: ben hy Li ($1.50 a minute) 
02115 3621 (exp 9/4) Y’s Clam), Dracchi (I see 
WM 30 handsome, new to  Sybaritic GWF 35 desires, Sat. 8/10. You sat by me at the gang at STUFF 


now) 
bar twice. Was too shy to say We'll miss 
anything to you. You: Wm, sae -loo and most of 


. short cropped dk. 44 ; 
tein ak, bik jeans, wht. T.  o# RANDY ROSE! We'll af 


flirtatious femme fatale for 


scene. for patient 
sorrner. te 3080 (exp 9/11) 


WM 32, or 


Browse Phoenix 











(exp 9/11) Me: wm, miss you, little guy with the 
Seeks reionehip wif Wt seeing wala, cor Ghreanar'tT'@. june, ge te muh Personal Call® ads 
straight versation, giving, sharin bi.button-down shirt., Please * 
8541 (exp 9/11 feminine woman. @ contact me. POB.633, Astor EDDIE T. 
(exp 9/11) sta., Boston, MA, 02123 1 CAN’T SEE YOUI?7! © 


SEEKING PM AT » oO NOW! With NEW Instant 











cw Se 9 ins, 


classical musician with 

sense of humor, youthful, 

goodiooks, straight i 

— see Spiritu: ally 
i . Enjoys hik 


. intelligent, w 
same interests for honest, 


WOMEN Ad™, browse even more 
Riractive “young gay gir Sad or eno personals...new ads P 
Beez tenn 914) recorded every day! 













Curious SWF 32 attractive, 
intelligent gromenens 
seeks experienced S' 
27-32 for friendship and 
possible amorous en- 
counter. Photo se. Box 
6018 Boston 02114. 


F, 37, tall, fit, seeks female 
for frendship and more. @ 
8200 (exp 9/4) 





f 
Y 











monogamous relationship. GF, 23, feminine — ' 
tester once Nal Kenden whem HEAR WHO YOU'VE 
om gay a. a & and area. @® 3622 (exp 9/11) 

oto to: 

once OS Gar, sons td BEEN MISSING! 

pas mtd Just b I'm in a wheel- Reber 7 
Straight, handsome, tall chair doesn't mean I'm an 
SWM, 31, seeks basically less a Box 057: * 
cn Gabeelae aad ton a (Outside 617/508 area codes, dial 


an explorative and fun 
friendship. I'm good =v 
perfectly healthy, pay Pope 
professional, curious au- 
dience. If you are too and in 
your mid twenties to & 335} 
thirties, let's talk. @® 269 
(exp 9/4) Prov Area 














GWF, 35, divorced, attract- 


1-900-370-2015 ¢ $1.50 a minute) 











term lasting relationship. 





Please no head games. 
2701 (exp 9/4) Prov Area 


a 
































































































































































































a or, ogg ® down to 7 
eal Nnjoys . ocean, 
atchi stars with some- 
one special. Seeking GWM CLASSIFIED LINE ADS 617-267-1234 — 
24-35 for serious — 
sna hha 6a So eee 8 
GWM 26, 59°, 160, CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 617-859-3207 
eee atack 
ive, scene 
ae. wl, 20 - 3 - 
wi outs, . Seeks . 
normal'mascuine non |] @) CHECK A CATEGORY || © COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD ADUNERTION DATE: | 
precited. 1 5807 (exp TO PLACE A PERSONALS AD, REFER TO THE HEADLINE: | IL JL | 
/11) PERSONALS COUPON IN THE SECTION MONTH DAY YEAR 
professional extemety nor Trea COURTNEY AT erat eacatin tin: gue 
; a 
tractive, nating role: HELP WANTED C Gigs won REGULAR BOLD HEADLINE = The Boston Piseats: ° 
tionship. OC Professional instruchon reserves right to 
GWM, 31, 62°, 165, hand- Employment ~ LARGE BOLD HEADLINE ~ reject or edit any 
some, athiectic, Opportunities ¢ 
intelligent, " and Equipment s/a 
Ivy League seeks || (General Employment sasical Services © 
34 for long O Tickets fe 
in younger 
terse tren : C Business Opportunities c Oo 5 
and photo to TR, Box O Adult Employment Rehearsal Space 
1155, Cambridge MA Opportunities c O Modeling c 
® 8348 (exp 9/11) SERVICES DIRECTORY CO Suudios © 
GWM 35, 5'8", 165ibs, CO Business Services c SERVICES 
poodiooking & in shape. Pro” || Co.Credit Services © C Umousines ¢ 
type guy with ‘varied || O.ComputerSevicesc Foode 
tat spec pore person to de de- || [1 Education Services c OC Catering ¢ 
ps Ply ad . || CHome Services c C Food Deliveries 
(exp 9/18) Cl Personal Services c & Téeote 
GWM 36 5'11° 175 Ibs, 900d |] Fversc Cl Panty Space c 
bodys shy and lonely seeks a MIND, BODY & SPIRIT Services 
Sieh —+y aes re tt . 
ing . | am easy Le 3 c 
Please write. Thank Entertainment 
Box 2931 Brockton MA GUayyOMRe ae * masa | 
GWM 36 North eiatinatene 
. CO Bicycles n/a 
of Boston, attractive, 
fessional, 5'9°, 180, seeks || —Sel-Helpe C Collectibles w/e 
musce types ony fm work: || CEduatenand = pptancewe = || @) PRICE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD © BILLING INFORMATION 
(exp 9/4) O Cothing w/e 
C Health and Fitness c This information is confidential. We cannot print ~ 
eat oa 1Onmihpe C Computers weve NON-COMMERCIAL or of lines x $6.75 $ adverticoment without i. = 
“straight", very fit, soft- Furniture GUARANTEED —— 
an. rotational Wise_|1 0 i ~ fae ee 
core male 2838 tos sin- || REAL ESTATE Oem CLASSIFIEDS regular bold headline add $11.00 PHONE # 
literature, For || Apartments ¢ Ci StereosComponents w/a} | (CATEGORIES N OR G) large bold headline add $13.00 $____ 
friend first. @ 0 5780 (exp flo Wanted w/a O Odds & Ends w/a 
9/11) Scaeamien 0 Records & Tapes w/a Cost per line (4 line minim) ........-0see.$6.75 subtotal $__ NAME 
GWM, 40, seeks 30-45 for a - Video & Television regular light headline $8.75 guaranteed 2 $ 
q 3 Ss eT) er rey ee ee ee - weeks 
good times. POB 2120 O Condominiums ¢ Qo & we reguiar bold headline $11.00 =e ADDRESS 
ston 02106. #P 3604 (exp || C) Houses For Rent c OC Moving Sales n/a large bold headline $13.00 TOTAL $e 
9/11) C Rooms to Rent c C Misc. For Sale w/e CITY STATE zip 
78-26, meaningful rele. |] Seasonal Rents C) Messages 
tionship, Box 705 Hadley || C Subletsn/a O Travel w/a COMMERCIAL c To place an ad using Mastercard, VISA or American 
MA, 01035 CO Housemates n/a CD Wanted w/e CLASSIFIEDS of lines x$9.00 $ Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234. 
a oe da tan C Roommates w/a CO Domestic Autos n/a (CATEGORY Cc) age nen ~~. CARD # ‘ 
ooking tort the same. @® || MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS oo Cost per line (3 line MiniMUMT) .onneemneemn $9.00 regular bold headline add $15.00 
(9/25) C Acting c Cycies w/e regular light MeadlIe ......coccsoesenesnnee «$11.00 large bold headline add $16.00 $ Omc O VISA C0 AMEX 
GWM a 3 Sees. D Artist Services c C Automotive Services c regular bold headline $15.00 TOT $ 
n < 
18-35, versitie, healthy, ux. || ClAudtions © pen ol large bold headline $16.00 ee EXPIRATION DATE 
inhibited, safe, fun time. @ CDancec eusenmprona pease ‘ 
7027 (exp 9/18) Lead CO ADULT SERVICES a P otlines x$17.00 $ SIGNATURE. 
Middle-aged M to meet Bos —— se 
Sa roar bold headline ad $21.0 DEADLINES: 
(exp 9/4) . 
large bold headline add.......$23.00 $___ ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT.............000r0e00ne+e THURS. 5:00 P.M.* 
ON Professional ae S10, Pree F_. BULLETIN BOARD ‘amD. 3:00 Pia 
175, TOP seeks GWM bot- box numbers- mail-out add $25.00 $__ MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS WED. 6:00 P.M. 
tom 25-35 with big pecs, } 
bubble butt, who needs ood sub total $__ ad. WED... 6:90 P.M. 
I depenaabury ang more . xnumber of weeksrunning $____ | | CuANaus AND CANCEL TUES. 4:00 PA. 
ity. pe: and more. . 2 CANCELLATIONS ........... 
ES bd - 
ee 29 || CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE tp py et tte gg TD et te le wtyCom, Naty pemaetoct ite ‘% 
very goodoonng: serious, || ing & week voids the guarantee. renin ora al 257 124 dn the week of the ad's second - Guaranteed categories are noted by a °G". COPY REGULATIONS: The forwarding of an ad is an acceptance of all the rates and cond 
compos, roided body || Sons under which advertising space is at the time sold by the a es 9 Se ey ee ee eae’ ine correct 
builder. 220Ibs pilus, any || placement. No advertisement number and/or address will be in the . Only Phoenix box numbers or Post Box Numbers may be used. Te Printed inthe Escort secon must be verified by the acer. 
where in New England. Al ney Cane AND : apron popped forme Sede yep Fy will be i for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. in Advertisements will 
responses answered. Let- |] be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or changes SS Se Phoenix accepts no lability for te tare, any reason, to print an 
ter/photo to: Suite 225 95 |] advertisement and shall be under no whatsoever for any error for which it be egal and tae gee pee agen eg fe Pow Cased Ost reevan nes pm ty gh hang ae Lap eh a pr ge Nd a 
—_ St, Weymouth MA |] by the advertiser of such in an within seven days of : up Phoenix Classified 






































THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


* SECTION TWO * 











UNITED CEREBRAL 
PALSY ASSOCIATION 


OF METROBOSTON, INC. 


DISABILITY SERVICES 
ee 


NIGHT OWLS 


PART OR FULLTIME OVERNIGHT STAFF NEEDED 
AT FIELDS CORNER RESIDENCE FOR 
PHYSICALLY DISABLED ADULTS.SOME 

PERSONAL CARE AND HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 
SLEEP/STUDY TIME POSSIBLE. MUST HAVE 
HUMAN SERVICES BACKGROUND OR EDUCATION 
SALARY $6.65/HR WITH BENEFITS. 


STAFF POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Our agency is a local affiliate of a national organization which offers 
a variety of progressive services to individuals with disabilities. Part, 
full-time and relief positions are available in vocational and 
residential settings in the Metro Boston Area. Duties involve care and 
supervision of physically disabled adults and children teaching work 
and daily living skills. Open shifts include day, evening, weekend, 
overnight awake, and overnight asleep. Human service experience 
and good interpersonal skills needed. Hourly rate up to $8.15/hr 
with benefits depending on position. 

Contact Todd Kates or Lorraine Natola 
926-5480 





AUGUST 30, 





Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


be 


RECREATION 
SUPERVISOR 


Seeking energetic, creative in- 
dividual to develop and implement 
adult leisure program for elderly MR 
adults. Responsibilities include 
planning community outings and 
crafts projects, and completing 
program documentation. Also 
assist with agency recreational 
programs involving sports, evening 
entertainment and special olympics. 
Experience with recreational 
programs and elderly populations 
preferred but not required. 
PT position with potential for FT in 
future. We offer excellent life, health, 
and dental benefits. 


Send letter & resume to: 


Wainut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


AAVEOE M/F/H/V 














1991 























Lab Monitor 


Berklee College of Music is currently seeking a 
MIDI Lab Monitor to oversee students in our Pro- 
fessional Writing Lab. Responsibilities include the 
security of lab equipment and the maintenance/ 
upkeep of the lab. Extensive knowledge of syn- 
thesizers and instructional abilities required. Music 
degree preferred. Afternoon and evenings. 

The College offers a competitive salary and a com- 
prehensive benefits package in addition to a unique 
work environment. 
Interested candidates should contact Lynn 
Hutchinski at (617) 266-1400, Ext. 527. Or for- 
ward resume to Berklee College of Music, 1140 
Boyiston St., Box 36, Boston, MA 02115. EOE. 


Berklee 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 



















ENTRY LEVEL 


4 


AIRLINES 


$15K-$45K A YEAR 


* Flight Attendants 
¢ Customer Service 
¢ Reservationsts 


Immediate Opportunities Now Available 
e Excellent Benefits 











* Baggage Claim 
¢ Ground Support 
* Pilots/Mechanics 


For Info, Call Now! 


1-800-755-7800 


Ext. A8024 








ARTIST 


OD iaateete tsb 
an opening for a full time entry level Mac 
artist. 


Q nites candidates should be familiar with 
Macintosh design programs, preferably Quark 
Xpress. Great opportunity for those interested 
in working in on exciting, fast paced, media 
environment. Please send resume to 


Department E. 





126 BROOKUNE AVENUE 
BOSTON, MA 02215 





Inter- 
ested parties should 
send resumes to Daddy's 
Music, P.O. Box 
1018, Salem, NH 03079, 
ATTN: Mike Abbott. 






















if you like open spaces, 
you may be an environmentalist. 












GREENPEACEACTION 







Call Ariella at 983-0808 
All people encouraged to apply 








Entry LEVEL 
Ap SALES 







xpanding Classified Ad Sales 
Department has a position 


for an enthusiastic individual 










with good communication 
skills. Excellent ground floor 
opportunity for career-mind- 
ed people interested 

in breaking into media sales. 
Send resumes to Dept. L. 













126 Brookline Avenue * Boston, MA 02215 






















































:= fa 


YOUR AD 





617-536-7977 




































PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

2 part-time postions in in 


Bilingual/ 





fam. 


bicultural. 


ition 
youth. Call 
262-1 


iE 


working with 
Eric/ Alex 
342 





Vintage cating clare needs 
to talk. S noron 90K. state 





QUALITY RE TS! 





Experience in 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 








ETING 
Bright, enthusiastic, 
for 


“ 


telemarketing dept. PT eve 
hrs. Sal + comm. 495-0700 . 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





A daily salary of $300 for 
buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 








(303) 441-2451 





bartenders 
for new es- 
of Boston. 


and 
tablishment 
(508) 921-9156 





Saudi workers 
. Tax 


$35 & up/hr 
free. Skilled & unskilled. 
615-779-5505 ext K-1989 


Kuwait, 
needed. 





SECT 





1ON TWO « 





1991 











Drivers, . 
Electricians, Maintenance, 
Cooks . pay to 
50/hr 

1-900-903-JOBS 
.95/min 


Hundreds of these jobs are 
> 





MALE COL GRAD. 25+ Harv 
Sq rm for 10 hours wkly w/ 
Disturbed Youth 


Masseuse. Occasional part- 
time work. Experienced 





eferred but not required. 
jashua/ —— area. 
ix Box 


Be your own boss.. 
Teacher/instructor wanted 


to teach hogh volume, no 
money down, real estate 
seminars in your area. You 
have them on TV, now 
do them in person. 
$15K-20K P/T mo. 
$60K plus F/T mo. 
.. Call today, 





Good pay. 
1-813-924-7197. Ask for Jan 


one Pee res 
store phe ages 


tae, Pau Boston MA 02108 








Cc 
ASIAN, CHINESE, American 
gals welcome. Wanted: 


-type to . 
Suburban Boston. No 


(617) 986-1222 


AUGUST 
U.S. 








s PT monthly. 
No ex lence needed. 
Send SASE. to: American 


Marketers, PO Box 471, 
Londonderry NH 03053 


’ Earn $1000 





Vintage clothing store needs 


to talk. Asking only $ for 
inventory and fixtures. 
this job. (Camb) 52. 


u 














ENERGETIC & 
RE 
woman to ex- 
change room and board for Earn 
child care. Perfect for col- FHA refunds. No exp nec 
S&S. Student, near beach. 576- 
2225 
BUSINESS see 
Be own boss & earn 
at home. Full or P, 
00 & LSASE to: 
P'--- \ be advised that POB 900-PX t 
rie, some ' 
of the ads in this MA 01534 scat tines 
require a fee in exchange A 1600sT. 
— Cam/M: ave loc, pkg, for 
— 
ONLY$75.00 pam 


Rent 900 e 

$75 per mo. qo A. 

also available. 
617-621-7059 M-F, 9-5 

(USE OF LINE MUST BE 
APPROVED BY DIAL 

900) 





NEEDA FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, 
bookkeeper, warehse wker 
labor, construction, Ho- 
tel/Restaurant. 


$400-$600 WKLY. 
1-800-832-2626 


Inc. 
1 











CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

















MOUSINES CATERING 
EE y\~*~-9--+ ee 
Great med Bate service, FOOD-A-RAMA 
rates start at $30/hr. No min. Quainy Cansring wrk - 

sans creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
Che Sha so Rentranor 

tional ¥ 

617-338-9565 we i Ms . partes 

* Corpora’ 

SOPHISTICATED breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
LIMOUSINE. and cocktail pa 
or the elegant evening of 623-0725 
discreet luxury, ch 

—s Lincoln stretch limou- a “ 


service avail- 
able (617) 846- 2000. or 
279-0001 


Rorean Japenese cinese 


Thai & Phihpine Groceries. 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Aliston 


Gourmet Natural Foods 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 
AKU AKU 
Toke out) out & Delveries ah ay 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 





STREET CAFE 
“We Deliver” 


Deli + ey 
Breakfast served all day! 


7 Hotend Beene fomervite 


(Next to py D's) 
Ask for Fred 


VIDIGO 
ary are? 
7 days week 
Chicken, Subs. Pizza, ice 

Food, Dry 





and Video Tapes. 
547-0000 


Mind, Body 8 Sites 
RNR 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or toy a 
Accomodates 90- 
Aku Aku s98-0420" 








COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Delicious food, unique Tap 
Perfect 


Room atmosphere. 
for next function. 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


Up to 100 
Prv Room 





523-9417 


LL A 
AMERICA’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 

_ DANCERS 
Available for occasions. 
partes Grtay copra. 
parties. Bi ite 
fraternity and — 
Call S.E.P. MC 

017-208-8101 
24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 
© '} professional wt © 

MAGICIAN 
Birthday Parties for * 
kids/adults. Any gathering, 
conventions or party! Com- 
edy, Mysticism, and 
Magic!.’- Very entertain- 
ing, and a learning and spiri- 
tual experience. @ € 
Animals, @ Balloons & 
Clown also available. 


V 254-0569 = 











DANCE-A-GRAM 


Lowest —- 
New England for sexy G & R 
rated Strip-o-grams. 

(508) 620-9918 


Avall for private tunchons. 


- us take the —~ 
of your holiday . Free 
estimates. 338- We msg 








OT! x 
Most utiful women this 
side of the Mississippi. Avail- 
able for all occasions! Call 
America's Finest, Today's 
ae ,eerrningnene 


617-338-9565 
10% off With this Ad 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video portraits and 
portfolios. Your Events, 
Parties and Special Oc- 
casions videotaped at Your 
location. 





CALL 
1-800-287-7481 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 


A 
EXTRAVAGANZAI 





617-595-8191 


radio/ciub j and for rental 
DJ gear!?!? Get out of Wis- 
pew I'M Dennis, and i'm 
! One modest price 

po ng “my body and 800 
watts of audio power, and 
you come out ahead! Featur- 


papa ag Re » . 
oe arts is Parts. 
61 “ara -6276 days or 
89 eve/wkn 
i DAVE 
Parties, clubs, weddings. 
Dance, rap, rock, oldies, all 
the hits. Professional sound 
system. Leave message at 
617-245-7228 


By"eorices: “An Parties, al 


functions, All musical 
varieties. Reasonable Rates. 
68-3634 











HANG THE 
The middie of your rary i 
the wrong time for a D. 
educate you. What a —_ 
I'll spin it. Everybody wind: 
up on the dance floor, 
Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 





LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions. 
Musical, comedy, and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Select Enter- 
tainment Productions. 
617-595-8191 


the best- 





TAI 


THE i 
available eee SY... 
iay functions and private 
parties. Call 595-6200 ext 74 


Videographer available to 
videotape your wedding, bar 
mitzvah, etc. Reasonable 
rates. 2288. 


FLOWERS 





eat cates te 
° aa oa ning o f 
R’S OUT BACK 


foe in lasting 
freshly cut nM be aon oc- 
casions. Free delivery. 
111 Washi gee 
Marblehead, MA, 01945. 
617-631-7912 





Phoenix Classified Auto ads: 

if you don't sell your car, 

we'll run your ad free ‘til you 
267-1234 


get orf 





surrounding ores. an 
cards accepted. 56 
BY FRIDAY, 


YOU NEED 
THE PHOENIX 





NEED A NEW 
APARTMENT? 


| sTol-tAelaMm ablelsiale | 
Real Estate 
oTelot alelh 














BODY & SPIRIT 


sae 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


INCREASE YOUR 
SELF-ESTEEM 
Addictive 


inner child healing. 

behaviors, coping with 

stress, small groups and pri- 

vate coun: sessions. 

Psycho-spiritual holistic ap- 

proach. Certified & Ex- 
tensively trained. 
(617) §371 





BOOKS 
for inspiration, at up- 
lift, peace of Send 
stamped, seif- veasrecees 


Dumont, NJ, 07628. 
ARE YOU STUCK? 


Life can go the way you want 
it to- And you can make it 
happen. 864-2377 
Consultant expd in success 
motivation. Working 1-on-1 
to strengthen your con- 
fidence in areas of iy yee 


ness objectives. Reas rates. 
Thomas 617-323-8895 


—. caring therapist noms | 
w/ relationships, 


personal 
est fees. 


Gay/Lesb? Bi? Straight? 














UNSURE? 
Group for men and women 
to explore questions and 
concerns. Call for info Al 
Gentle, LICSW, 491-3813 
Cate Solomon, LICSW, 





GAY MEN’S THERAPY 








T 





863-1583 


ee 
INSTRUCTION 
BODY BY ADAM, 


INCORPORATED. 
California style personal 
training comes to Boston. 
Certified Personal Trainer, 
call 508-478-0316 


FIREWALKING | 


in Essex, 





serve or particpate, ir 

ideas about reality be 

chai forever. For info 
(617) 846-4908 


LEARN TO FLY! 
with a certified instructor in 
Bedford MA. Get your pri- 
vate pilot license! Af- 
fordable. Call Ted 787-3374 








WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 


Nusturine-Ceri 


Sues Reduction 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 


Private Wooded Setting 
Gift Certificates Available 


TAI SUMMERS CM.P. 














358-5507 
L 50 8-358 4963 





Personalized Fitness 
instruction 


LOOK GREAT - 


Ss) alized. programs in: 
iz ° 

weight Wome ° Body 

Building + Aerobics + Nutri- 
tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 





MASSAGE FOR 
BR AND 


sweden sports. seep 


Muscle massage. Reduces 
stress, ano og Relieves 
shoulder, neck and 





























— Dan back pains. Body: ening 
ener belaneing a - 
ing’ Licensed Certified. 
Kumar MsT, AMTA 
BODYW » . “tparntments cl n 
a intmen i 
TsEsson Prose Tew” certificates Available 
Classified 
Oe for healing bodywork LET ME RUB YOU THE 
and therapeutic mas 
ONLY. If you are ' Revitalize y 
other kinds of massage, with a Swedish/Shiatsu 
please do not call our meseage. Your tensions will 
advertisers. vanish! Peter 508-531-0128 
macsaa LIFE ALIGNMENT 
Spiritual, ge ~e and 
energy healing peace, 
BRIEF wholeness and oy 
876 ob “nod wees Sy 77 
5 zing Sports 
Heaing Energi -4 - ' 
Porter Sq. Cherie 
9AM-10PM. RELAX IN A/C 
A GREAT MASSA AND ENJOY LIFE. 
stress management - a- 617-247-0195 
gre: ayy 
Raiph Allen, 
287-0445 
Cambridge, MA Non-sexual Ed eee 
NURTURING SWEDISH MASSAGE, 
HEALING rates. Elise 1-800-902-EASY 
Esalen in re. Treat yourself to a 90 min 


style 
laxed environment.Same 
day appointments. 9am- 
10pm everyday. Convenient 
Newton Location. Cali 


617-876-4828 


be am massage! 
Strictly non-sexual. By ap- 
Set ane Rosanne 


Catt 7 28307 Gift 
certificates available 





SoRRNGeNRINEET ES 
SELF-HELP 


New cee Loss 


reatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out h 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 


aR ROR 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 
MEDITATION 
INSTRUCTION 
Breathwork and Stress Man- 
agement. Newbury St. Lo- 
cation. Call 421-9562 
RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED 
Ancient stone artifacts made 


by laser. Viewings arranged. 
(207) 879-6037 








RETRE ATS : 
For body, mind Spirit. 
Holistic, experiential week- 
ends through Sept. Call now 
for details or reservations, 


1-603-934—6770 
ES 
READINGS 


Learn Tarot. and study psy- 
chic development. Meet 
others with common 
interests. Classes forming 
now. Brookline. 696-2375 





tion 
call. 301-327-3736 

















Psychic 
Victor R. Venckus 
Hos 
“Expandi 
Saturdays, 


wZBC 
Info 


s 
Awareness” 
m-10am on 
.3FM) 
'5-2758 


with ph ert... 


Tarot cards and poyenie 
skills We create safe, sacred 
space to explore choices, 
challenges, changes. One hr 
a. taj si. seb appointment. 


PRODUCTS. Cruelty-free 
herbal toothpaste, soap, 
oils, mud treat- 








uses Se gh eg 


Call Derek (617) 353-1690 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE on 
as featured up 
Herald, Belfast Repubieen 
Journal and Preview 





TAROT 
READINGS 


820-0011 


900 


—_ “incense. new A 
s, books, more. 1291 B 
leber, Pomona, CA 91768; 

toll-free 1-800-735-4691 





CE 
Vermont 
products 


Neko, ARI b= 608 Hard- 
wick, VT 05843 
802-472-6019 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


Farina Cal SOP OTA 
[DRUGTESTING? 


BE PREPARED! 


WG GEr THE FACTS 














By Explains Al 
: 1-900- 

14\V 726-TEST 
(32.95 mia.) 














CHANNELING 
Insight, healing, answers 


from other dimensions. 2nd 
Monday each month. Cor- 
rine Jeffrey 864-2377 


WESTERN BUDDHISM: 
Experience it this summer. 
12 consecutive 1-week 
retreats. Aryaloka Buddhist 
Center, Hartwood Circle, 
New Market, Southern NH 
(Nr Portsmouth) 03857. Call 
or write for our summer & fall 
brochures. 
(603) 659-5456 


BOOKS 


URTH WAY K 
SPECIAL-Three volume 
paperback set of The Auto- 
biography of Margaret 
Anderson (an important stu- 
dent of Gurdjieff's) limited 
number available for $22 
postpaid. Rare, Out-of-Print. 
New & Used Books Special- 
izing in the Fourth Way 
Send check or request for 
free catalogue to: Elizabeth 
& James Evans at By the 
Way Books. Box 1417P. 
Lawrenceville, GA 30246 or 
call (404) 822-0026 


ABUSE VICTIMS 
A women's group starting 
September for those sex- 
ually abused as children 
Sliding scale: 524-5377 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS #&® 


From Astrology to Zen, 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books. calendars, candies, 
cards. chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry . music and 
instructional tapes, sacred. 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
statuary. We also offer — 
plete astrological services, 

variety of classes, ond 
beautiful rooms to rent for 











We are located at 12 Hennes) 
Ave (Nr Arlington 
o® (617) 646-3680 of 


BORIS MOURAVIEFF'S 
GNOSIS- Vol.1 Esoteric 
Christianity- The definitive 
text. Vol | normally $2995 + 
Summer price direct from 
publisher. $25+$3S&H 
Praxis Institute Press, 275 
High Rd.. Newbur 
01951 (508) 462 





emirnemcaroeene = 
HEALTH & 
FITNESS 


CELLULAR 


a breakthrough in nutritional 
science. Helps bodies re- 
generate, rebuild, and gives 
off the best chance to pre- 
vent and fight disease. Call 


617-576-9687 


—— 


WHAT’S THE 
MATTER WITH 
YOu? 


New medical discoveries are 
being made every day--dis- 
coveries that can help you 
with your health condition 

If you know about them 
Thanks to Physician's Re- 
search Network. Now you 
can! Just call: 


1-900-CAN KNOW © 


($1.99/min) 

and get the latest research 
results published in 
thousands of medical 
journals worldwide. Person- 
alized research also avail- 
able for any disease or drug 
by calling (508) 526-1341 





basic yoga class 
with Ayn Rose 868-3777 





DRUG TEST SOON? 
get the facts about drug tes- 
ting in plain English from 
Ph.D. Toxicologists -con- 
fidential, 24 hrs 


1-900-726-TEST 
$2.95/minute 


—- — 


up to ose TA tay Null and 
better brands hampion 
juicers $165. Write: Mail Or- 
der Lists, 2913 Quentin Rd.. 
Brooklyn, NY 11229 
718-377-4844 


AREER 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
a: oe consultation 
tars Eric Linter 
wet?) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 
40,000 years experience. 


Aster DLOGY AND YOU 

ompatibil eports + Birth 

Charts +3 th forecasts « 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 











THE WELL WITHIN 
Joanne will reveal the astro- 
compatability of you and 
your mate. Send > 
place, time (am/pm) along 
with $14.98+ $2. Pan) to 
THE WELL WITHIN, R2 
B451A Newport, VT 05855 





in Boston. 





if you're a musician looking for 
the perfect lead, look no further 
than the Boston Phoenix Music, 
Theater & Arts Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead vocalist 
for your band, but rehearsal 

| space, instruments, instruction, 
and management. We have 

the most comprehensive music 
and arts-related classifieds 


} To place your ad call: 


267-1234 
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ACTING 


ACTING: BOBBI AUSUBEL 
Free inner Child/Actor by 
play, improv, dreams. 20 yrs 
exp Fac Bos Cons 861-8426. 


ACTING ¢ CLASS 
offers act 








ning Sept. 
coun Info call 267-0224 
Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX ~» 











Burrn, dir Angry Tuxedoes. 
beg improv class 277-7720 


an roman Pr from Theatre 

Productions of- 

rng lei Canane. Start- 

jate ptember. For 
further info call 661-8415 

Kristin Linklater renouned 

voice/Shkspr 


e teach offrng 
Shkspre wknd wrkshps This 
Fall Call Rena 232-4645 








SERVICES 

FREE HEADSHOTS 
Actors/ Models/ ands 
Complimentary photo 
sessions. 1 contact sheet, 
36 proofs; $10. First 8x10, 
B+W, $35. Noah, 783-2834 

LIDES OF ARTWORK 
35mm, 4x5 transp, B+W 
prints, in studio and on lo- 
cation. Noah, 7 


 eramameswetnasi se 
AUDITIONS 


AUDITION rivate 
coaching and audition 

preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
——— Elizabeth 

Former Managing 
Alley Theatre, 





Oness, 
868-6341 





ACTORS WORKSHOP 


SINCE 1956 BOSTON'S 
OLDEST AND BEST 
Ene ACTING S SCHOOL 
evening and weekend 
pn an full play production 
classes with public per- 
formances. Full-time day 
classes beginner, inter- 
mediate, and advanced act- 
ing. TV commercials, acting 
in soap operas, voice and 
articulation, classes for 
teens. Classes Start Sep- 
tember 23. Call for free 
brochure call 423-7313. 40 

Boylston St. Boston. 


ANCIENT C DY 
Auditions Mon 
16 & 17, vg A dig Da 
Adventist emple, 7 
Peterboro St. Stipended 
perfs at Strand Nov. 12-15 
Call 424-6831 


Auditions for Monique. A 
contemp mystery drama, 
7:30pm, Sept 5 for Nov 
prodctn. Winchester Play- 
ers, Metcalf Hall, 
Winchester Unitarian 
Church, 478 Main St Winch 
Info: 729-1035 


Brookline Comm Theatre 

Crimes of the Heart’ 4W 
2M ages 20-35, 9/4 & 5, 7pm 
at The BHS, 115 Greenough 
St. Brkine. Call 437-0334 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dail Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


CENTASTAGE 
AUDITIONS New —— by 
a new performance group 
(no pay this time) 4M F All 
ages/races Boston per- 
formance Nov. 7-16. Audi- 
tions week of 9/8 
617-536-5981 info/appt 









































tion. Elizabeth . For- not necessarily a pre- 

mer no Al- isite; we are 

= WGsaaes Ve oe. ing tor f 4 
new talent. 

ers. Six week class lead by 

award winning director J.D. at 738-0044 

Michael Oster intro class 

Sat. Sept. 7. $25 Call Erica 

617-661-4909 for details 

improv Class Marjorie 


TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617056605901 














Commedia dell'art-based 
physical comedy troupe 
seeks members: mimes, 
clowns vaudevillians, move- 
ment artists. Weekley re- 
hearsals. Auditions Sept. 
4,11 738-4603 for into 


Dir. Judy Braha offering 
Sept/Oct Scene Study 
Classes for int. and adv. ac- 
tors. Space limited 576-3470 


Equity or Equity elligible - 
The Mystery of Irma Vep’ 

2M actors - Saturday Sept. 
21. 9-5 - Forum Theatre, 6 
Chatham Street, Worcestor 
Call 508-799-9166 for appnt 


FALL ACTING CLASS 
Casting no 

Profes ae ease 
Gladstone Theatre & Film 
508- 02 for details 


HEAD SHOTS 


36 exposure shoot, sproot 
sheet $35. 617-242-1 


M Actor in a A for off- 
beat comic role for te. 
all 


perident feature film. 
Kip, 353-1155 
MIME C S 
Begining CAF Teen. 
mask, pea Info 738-4603 
OPEN CALLi/espec M 
voices The Starline Room 
Dinner Theatre at The 
Sherwood Restaurant. Sing- 
W & W. Monk St. off rte 
Stoughton. Thurs, Sept. 


5 7-8pm. Up-tempo, baliad, 
pix and res. 344-4425 


Producer seeks vocalists for 
international record deal 
Call 247-8689 


Stand up c 





























workshop 
Class designed for someone 
who's serious about stand- 
up comedy. 10 week work- 
shop for the inner /open- 
miker. 289-47 


THEATRE 
FOR RENT 


for classes, rehearsals, etc 
$7-$15 per hour. Weekends 
in Oct., Nov., Dec., June, 
July available for per- 
formances: $600/week:; 
lights, sound, rehearsals in- 
cluded. Call The Perfor- 

mance Place 617-623-5510 


The Back Alley Theatre is 
auditioning actors for “The 























RECORDING AND 
MIDI SEMINARS 
The affordable and 











Bass needed for all-original 
rock band with funky edge. 


Have ready to go. 
Joo! 328-7797 


Bass player with vocals 











SECTION TWO * 





AUGUST 30, 





1991 








Ex-maj labl band mem sks 
exp guit, bs, drms, F vox. 
Dark, hvy music. X, apy: 
Acid Soul. Mark 868-57: 





Exp drmr needed for So. 
Shore pop/rock bnd. Have 
PA and rehrsi space. Call 
Michelle days 508-879-5900 


HEY! 
F vox M bass and drums. 
Need 2 guitars to fly alterna- 
tive rock w/charm. 
508- 5554 





SHOY 
Sks id 4 singing bass plyr for 


rock band. 





DRUMMER AVAIL 


latin. 
617-396-5578 


cap orummmer sks fo Mm or 


join wrkg band F/T P/T = 


and 





pe /Nelson hair, 
tudio demo 508-25. 7387 





I'm skg musicians who want 


to their lives and 
creative talents to heilpi ——e 
ro pense a De bow. Cai 
Peter- 522-1458. 





at7irang band. Ves wrka 


Bad nabits. Rock sols tem: 

the Boston, Ri and NY area. 
pos. 50s-60s. Blues, R&B, Has contcts for and 
C&W, GB 773-5768 Mike 15yrs exp. Call Mon- 
10AM-9PM Fri aft 6pm 





Exp kybrd and/or 
nd't wt {.-4-~1 4 





Exp local band pe | 

a —— F- 
ooking agent/manager 

serious . Dan 666-5859 

Mark 

Exp pro drummer and gtrst 

want to form cover/money 


rock band. Need id vocais 
Rex at 








F singer wntd. Mult-in- 
seeks 
vocalist/lyricist. Must have 
beaut 





seeks with established 
classic , GB band. Call 
evenings. 

BASS WANT! and bass. Cail 
Hungry N a ian 508-369-2474 
ned Sl aeeiy “verse band 

aning towai alternative - 
‘Call John. 471-8332 OSes 
insanely 
Bass w/ex lead voc sks om 


band, f.t. pref strong 
of blues, rkbill, CW, etc. cag 
on standup & harmonica. Gd 
attitude, trans. 894-6109 


ve / omety 5 
I've got songs, equip, know- 
how. Need voice. Ethereal 
guitar-oriented dance. Send 
— to Phoenix Box 
1 


Keyboards voxs seeks GB 
any pe nay ety anal 
years exp, mega- 

chops 508-589-1012 
KEYBOARDISTS/GUIT- 
ARISTS: Alt full time 
income & label intr sks dedi- 
cated pro. 617-894-3483 


Keyboardist with R&B infis 
lor est Boston orig 

rock band. Exp pros only. 

— 668-6324 Ive msg 








pa pr cavities pop md other musi- 
cians. pref wrkng or nr wrkg 
situation Steve 924-0291 





KEYBOARDS WNTED 
The Tiles need keys m/f, age 
20 to 28, to ply orgis alter 
rck. Equip trans, committ- 
ment. Call Mike, 662-8694 or 
Greg at 508-682-4429 








Kawai GB-1 
Session Trainer 


Tascam Porta 2 
Portastudio 


Tascam Porta 2 


HS Portastudio 


Die 


ON NEW 
AND USED GEAR 





Demo/Closeout y 
9.99 SAVE4 
Quantites are limited!! 


TASCAM 


$399.99 SAVE 50% 


$449.99 SAVE 44% 


Mon.-Fa 11-8; Saruzoar 10-5 
Sunpay 1-5 


Solem, NH Neshwa, NH 
RTE. 28 © 603-893-4420 RTE. 3A © 603-888-1160 








WHEN YOURE READY TO ROCK.. 





Boss MG-10 a $69.99 Digital Music Co * 
SAVE $20.00 Funnel Music Selector 
peeerng h Speer en $29.99 SAVE 63% 
lusic St ; 
SAVE 40% 30S 
3.5 INCH Boss BE-5 Guitar 
piscs Multiple Effects Processor 
$199.99 SAVE 47% 
Boss BE-5 Bass Guitar 
Multiple Effects Processor 
$199.99 SAVE 43% 
TUNERS ¢ MICS © RECORDING GEAR 
STRINGS «CALS «MUSK STANDS 
BAGS ¢ DRUM GEAR ¢ EFFECTS 
NOW’S @ GREAT TIME TO 
Bing in Yo IH YOUR VINTAGE 








BACK TO SCHOOL BLITZ! 


MUSIC 





INSTRUMENTS © SOUND EQUIPMERT 


ri mck 


165 Mass Ave., Boston, MA 617-247-0909 


Peabody, Norwood, MA Shrewsbury, MA 
RTE. | © 508-535-0123 RTE. 1 © 617-762-0236 RTE. 9 © 508-797-4421 





anything audio 








Alto/tenor sax 


w/solid 
vocals & keys ps gh fora bw 
ing gig (GB, 

original or world By y 
Have we & car. Jimi 


(617) 965-5464 Iv msg 


SONGWRITERS 
Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 





“CARPE LYRIC” 
Vrsatie lyrcst looking 2 
collbr8 w/M&F musicians. 
This is for love, not $, but I'm 
not averse! Styles wtd. 
JFH 868-5671 





DON’T QUIT YOUR DAY 


Serious muscns w/real 
wits to form quality R&B 

for fun. Skng drms, 
peal vox. Noah 864-4329 





Attn female rock musicians! 
Seeking Id vocal, drum and 
bass for all-female hd rk bnd 
Dedicated, serious 
617-789-4429 


M vocalist w/ R&B in- 
fluences sought for estabid 
Boston orig band. Exp pros 
only (508) 6324 Iv mssg 


Band seeks versatile id 

singer for orig heavy rock 
unk/blues/edge. Call 

894-4540 471-134 









































Ideal we a" = 
Wilde it how 
PAT DOUGAN Directed » Mellissa J 
h Wentworth Cali 576-1253 
teaches 
THE PERFORMANCE 
ACTING IN is now fr Ace for fall 
COMMERCIALS]) asses in The Center for 
AND pate coy tote neo In- 
CORPORATE tensive Acting; Rhythm and 
Voice. (Tought by Pilgrim 
VIDEOS Theatre.) Call(617) 723-2170 
for more info 
Sopt2s-oct30 fl! Hee cane he 
pt.25 - t. an asting for e 
: | Shadowbox'’’ 5 men 18-60 
Mon.&Wed.nights and 4 women 30-65. For in- 
imi formation and appt. call 
“a ae | 426-4173 Non-equiy, 
Y ‘ i —_ | ae 
he Music Man’ Equ/Non 
617-666-3703 Sem 4 ew casting 
t 8+ li for appt 
734-5203 ext 148 
The Studio at ; COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
COUNGEPCRUAN! Oe Acree 
velop aterial ivate 
—workshops for actors |' Coaching with Elizabeth A 
+ pleby, Former Man 
atten ena lt rector, . Alley Theater 
| Study acting, a ifon | 968-634 
scene study, on-camera || ERPS LATE 
more in an intensive, SBroted cde Crime kiym ms a rym 
environment gr w/the works, space, 
with some of New Eng- 6trk sks bnd. Yrs or ours? 
land's leading casting and 361-5507 /583-6478 now!!! 
directing professionals. AA & idgtr sk bass, 
7 om Oke tar Robyn a 
w/Jane, groovin’ w/Siouxie 
e . a Bili 472-5494, Sean 247-7326 
Open House Monday, & ndos Ass PLA 
September 9 cet band. cD 
nn Pixies, uth, Fugazi 
call for information 964 


BASS+GUITAR 
NDED4ORIG BAND 
RCK W/POP EDGE 

GOAL ORIENTED 
TEAM PLAYERS 
DIFF INFLNCES 
MARK 787-3521 


BASSIST AVAI 
Seeking steady gigs. GB or 
= hits. Have vox, vinyl, 

xe. exp. Bob (508) 
473. 


BASSIST sght for estab alter 
rock bnd. Have mngmnt, 
space, S, label int. BU 
vox a +, 617-367-0310 


BASSIS T SKS GIG 
Exp in jazz, funk and 
latin. inf:T of 


, EWF, miles. 
508-670-2119 


BASS/KEYS 
trk owner looking. for 
funky, bluesy, players. Re- 
hersh, rec, gig. John, 
698-2191 Vox's a must! 


Bass player & lead vocalist 
wanted for hard rock/ heavy 
metal band. Attitude, ap- 
pearance & ability a must. 
Call for info. Paul 


(508) 485-9336, 
Tim (508) 877-4241, 
Ralph ( 278-2620 

















Orm&Bs/or Kys Wtd by 
Singr & Gtr Duo( irtrs) 
PsydLc-Goth-Indust-Seduc- 
tiv Edge.7879513/8599530 


LD VOX + KEYS 
wanted for orig biues rock 
band. Vox plays guitar PY big 
plus. Rehearse 3 nites. Pros 











D] PRICE 
MUSIC 


T16 BOYLSTON STREET 
617-536-4205 











F bass & Id gtr w/bkg vox 
needed for ore melodic/hrd 
rock band. Infl: Buzzcocks, 
L7, Motorhead, Zep, Pixies 
& More. 254-4161 


FEMALE VOCALIST 


WANTED. 

The Gift sks strong, soul, hi- 
energy, voc's who has debt 
of Annie Lennox, Energy of 
Bono and Sinead, passion of 
Gabriel, and the guts dedi- 
catation to make it. We have 
orginal tunes, connections, 
Studio. We need you to com- 
plete the picture. Call 
438-7385 for more info. 
Serious inquires only. 


F or M vocal w/keybrd or 
guitar needed for hem- 
pispheric show of instant 
karma. 508-879-9725 iv msg 








Keyboards wanted for Top 
40/Classic Rock band. 
Trans a must, have rhrsi spc. 
Call Joe 617-461-0419 


Keys & lead for solid 
melodic Beatiesque rock 
bnd. Creative pros w/formal 
training & Me vox only. Orig 
& $ gigs. 5 7 


KILLER HARMONICA 
Player w/ vocals seeks work- 
ing blues band or gigs. Try 
me free. Will travel. Dave 
413-782-0832 or 733-5072 


Id gtr/vox 18-22 yrs, image 
imp, ton pop rock herd 
wirenee mngmnt, (508) 











Lead/rythm guitarist sks to 
join working rock/blues 
band. Call Frank 74! 





F vocal wanted diatel 
for working 60s 70s rock 
band. Serious inquires only. 
926-8384 leave message 


4 = ms wk/GB bd. Can U 
. wrk the crwd, 
tazz/T40? 0 att a must 

- 744-9693 





ete. 


Gtr and/or kybrds ikng for 
wrkng GB/Club bnd. Many 
ms exp. Call for more info 

MA border! 603-329-5768 


Guitarist/ vox, 20 yrs exp sks 











only. Stones, Zep, U2, pt-time GB/Pop trio or cotab 

Crowes, Wilburys, SRV, wkg or near wkgband. 

Doors. Free space ton/ South area Tom, 
86-860: 320-0879 

Drummer for Guitarist has what it takes, 

biues/reggae/r&b band talent, drive, ambition 

neat have mys feel! Alimans, Massive Stereo Ri = 


Gaye 
ear. 713/846-9984 


band composed o 
508-667-0633 Iv =. 





Drummer seeks working 
Top 40/GB band. Ex- 
perienced pros only 
617-630-9241 


Drummer with elec/acoustic 
kit, drum machines, vox. Sks 
working GB/pop band. Grt 
sounds, seq perc. Much 
more than just a drummer 
Steve (508) 384-7084 


DRUMS WTD. 
Estb bnd nds drummer 
Must be dedctd, expd, will- 
ing to trvi. We have gigs, air- 
Bye LP. Ve ser only 
625-3621 or 776-6127 
Energetic Cover rock band 
seeks experienced lead 


Vocalist & keyboard pla’ 
617-762-0738 ria 


Estab funk/dance band, ex 
nati act sks bass and drmr 
Must sing, be —, be a 














team Piyr. gd attitude 90 
chops, tri equip. Full 
time avi now!! Nd resume, 


tape, photo. 508-651-7842 





Established experimental 
rock group seeks 
keys/synth. Lead vocal 
ability a must. 782-2536 Tim 


Guitarist wanted (rock) Call 
for details after 9:00PM Ask 
for Jim (508) 486-9161 


Guitar w/vast array of orig 
material sks band or musi- 
cians. Call Charlie between 
4-8 pm, 834-3217 


HARD 
TO FIND MUSIC 


HIWAY MUSIC. 
SPECIALIZING IN 
IMPORTS, PROMOS, 
LTD. EDITIONS, CUT 
OUTS, HARD TO FIND 
ITEMS. TAPE, CD, 7 & 
12" INCH DISC. FAST 
SERVICE. CALL JIM 24 
HOURS A DAY: 
617-431-9545 FAX 
617-237-0023 
THANX, HAVE A GOOD 

DAY 


wim AVY Vv METAL VOX 
must b be "reliable and have 


professional attitude! Call 
eves, Dave (508) 897-4843 











LEAD VOCALIST seeking 
working cover band or 


similiar pay ig. 
Steve 492 2987 
Lead vocalist- Orig rock 
band needs frontman 


w/range & presence. Call 
Steve, 508-478-7738 


LEAD VOCALIST wanted by 
Tappan Z. Estab original 
hard rock band. Powerful 
vocals, excellent look, true 
dedication needed to front 
aggressive, polished, arena 
rock sound. Have mgmt, 
= reh spc, gigs and great 

is! This is not an excuse 
for 4 peyce Ss JEMOC MU- 
SIC 617 


LYRICISTS/POETS 


WANT ep 
songwriter w/ 


seeks dari 
riter for 
Dylan lyrics, 
music. Henry 625- 
(Port/Dav sq) 











Heads/Raitt 
972, 





MIDI SAX WANTED 
For funk rock, harmonized 
horn sound, ie Chili Peppers, 
Fishbone. Ear + improv a 
must. Keys a big + 621-0903 


Musicians National Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Each Other. 
1-800- 7 


NORTH Shore band seeks 
player —_: into Van 
Halen. Cail 
(508) 774- 
Original band with rehearsal 
space seeks drums, keys, 
backing vocals. 254-5702 


Part-time working blues 
drums. 














be 

(508) 
Prof jazz/tusion sks est 
creates mdrn A lb Exp, 
ded, 
songs, 





serious. Have 
. Bit 593-1688 


po ye Bass player 
$s serious band. infil. 
Janes Add. Cure 


Queensryche Flea. Call 
Steve 17. Any music. 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or 

for hire. With exc. rd 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple rates. Call 


David 603- 
Whitford tz ma Pe 


izzy 
He attitude, etc. 
339-7086 











Sampler/mixer sought to 


tyles w/ 
eaatear 





orig alt rock band. sana. Eases hove 
exp, tape, transpn. We are 
voc/bass and gtr w/exp, 


oss 


Singer forming 





5 piece ’ 

(20-28). Melodic, MIDI- 
based, funky alternative. 
Prince, XT 
Acoustic? Electric? What- 
ever. Call Matt 426-5958 


Guitar/keys 
intelligent, 


mt 4 b+ 
ees | popijazz motown). 
Professional. 
27+. Lyricists: weekly group 
formi to analyze eac 
other's songs. Renee 
782-4509 
ee Ey cy 
24, sks others to cov- 
ers/originals band. “Beatles, 
Stones, Zep, Hendrix, Dylan 
617-522-2649 











Singer tenor rai looking 
= pianist for cabaret s 

enga gements. Call Paul 
(617) 449-7260 





INGER WANTED 
Creative, energetic person 
with strong stage presence 
(M or F people of color en- 
couraged) for orig rock band 
seeking record deal. owe 
melodic sound with socially 
conscious lyrics. Infl: 
Sting/Police, Tears for 
Fears, Paul Simon, Defunkt, 
Bruce Bartlett Trio and 
Tribe. We have mngment, 
equip, rehearsal space and 
lots of dedication. Demo 
tapes available. 


617-; 
Aaron, Josh or Art. 


BASS iS KEYS 
needed ag ke psy- 
chedelic, bluesy, jazzy, 
funky career-oriented orig 
rock band. PA, spce, + oe. 
arply, & label int 
Dose 926-2035 

Songwriter/gtrist sks bass & 
bow y for Hiatt/Petty/Dead- 
Yq‘ nape wore 

reggae players 
Larry, 508-875-5358 


Songwriter heading for the 
nether reaches seeks ri +] 
instrumentalists. 738-01 
evenings 














SPEED METAL 
Vocalist wtd for estabi 5-pe 
band. Infi: Metallica, 
death, Forbidden & mor 
enue & alcohol ee. 
320-9463 


CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effects-Master Volume & 
Tone Modification-Retube 
with Groove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes+ Tweed, Tolex & Grille 

wile aan ag td 


fications*PA system & 
sound person avai 


Classic Cone is now avail- 
able to repaire your equip- 
ment/amps thru these Music 
Stores at NO EXTRA COST: 
+ Factory Music; Hanover 
* Crossroads; Hanover 

+ Music Unlimmited; 

Hanover & Kingston 





Stand-up bassist is all Tor- 
nado Bros need to become 
rich & famous. 617-944-6656 
Tenor Sax, Worcstr based 
hrn band Wilbur & the Dukes 
sks Tenor T, VOx a +. 


Wkend gigs. For more info 
Call Pete at 617-782-8559 


THE E 
Vy exp, pa an 
bassist sks gig(S), sessions. 
Chops, a soul. Pro 
gear, 8- demos 
trans, look. Je 804 894-5031 
wanted 
Bass and Drums raised on 
The Clash, Ramones, Sex 
Pistols. Call 783-9416 


Wanted: Drummer for estab, 
classic R&R Cover band. 
Vox a must. Must have exc 
equip w/ no addictions or at- 
pena ya Ed 595-3708 be- 

















Weary of whiney and wimp 
warbling. NH bassist avi, 
yrs+ exp. Ld & + vox. Inf: 
Chicago, BS&T, The Doobs, 
R&B & Jazz. Whends & fill- 
ins. George, 


To obtain a copy of 





THE RELA 
new 5song tape, send a 
note to: Phoenix Box 1851- 


oman aco 
INSTRUCTION 


VOCALISTS! 
Are you using your full 
potential? Expand and de- 
velop your own voice and 
style! jock-Pop-R&B-Theat- 
re. Pros or those striving to 
be, only. The Voice Studio 
Jeannie Deva 617-536-4553 


MUSIC LESSONS. 
Private lessons for voice, 
guitar & bass. All styles, all 
levels. Relaxed & exp'd _ 
sic pro. Berklee grad. 
ners weicome. T. ‘ail 
Stephen at 617-782-3367 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock 4 
folk, mus theatre 625-3733 


STUDY GUITARI! 
Berklee Graduate welcomes 
all levels for guitar, bass & 
theory lessons. Ex- 
perienced, patient teacher 
Free lesson. Ken 923-7031. 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 














guitars ¢ keyboards ¢ recording gear 


PA gear * amps ¢ drums ° signal processors 


922 Comm. Ave. Boston 738-7000 
180 Mass. Ave. Boston 738-7001 
Framingham (508) 879-3590 Worcester (508) 754-5271 




















BOSTON’S D) STORE 


Gl 


CERWIN VEGA ¢ CROWN * NUMARK 
GEMINI © STANTON ¢ AMERICAN DJ 
AND MORE 


HASSLE-FREE PRICE PROTECTION GUARANTEED 
Boston, Ml 617-536-4203 



































only call you 


- $3400; MC! 416 24x16x24 w/PB, Mods to Eq, 


faders: $8500, DEX 


$1700, JVC 6650 3/4": $1600 


em 
Wate Mal 


ein ) 924-0666 ren (617) 924-0407 


to make for over 100 lines. 


AKG 535: $200; API 525: $475ea; Orban 414: $ 
425; URE La-4's: $850 PR; AP! 553 EQ’s:$275ea; 
Beyer M500: : $200; Neurnann SM-69 





wW/ power sup- 


In-House Leasing & 


ee 
02172 





























Caring Voice teacher w/ 
begin- 


cane welcome 676-1400 


Fingerpcang. TPES ng 
om ge yb eh — 


Sortioe Grad and | a Fish 
recording artist 986-0 


DANTE PAVONE 
Will teach select students in- 
<luding beginners who will 
work seriously to develop 
outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to all 
vocal groptome Cali 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD |! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion. 
& funk w/Berkiee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can heip 

‘OU 3 there. Call Alan 

583-1012 














VOCAL COACH 
Singing & Speaking. is your 
voice a true expression of 
you? Breathing, imagery 
Alignment and exercise 
Take a breath- call: Pamela 
Russell, 522-2588 























617-738-0044 


jLet us help make 
you the next 


Superstar! 
Courses begin every 
12 weeks 











MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


ARS! 
ee TAS aught, 
neck & peat w/rosewood 
a hard case 
. Also, 2 for begin- 
Fender Gemini Il, 


steel string, ‘incid case, $75. 
965-6829 











Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster won S sound 
$1500 (603) 2355 
Acoustic bass. Nice solid 
wood, 3/4 size, sound 
and in exc Aski 
$3500 or B.O. 782-1061 
Almost new 5pc 
Sonor drm set. Hrdwr, 
bis, cases. new. 
ust sacrifice. Call 
617-964-9813 





Bass gear: 2-15 speakers 
and crate power head. 200 
wts. Must sell $400 or BO. 
Brenda eves 284-6788 


Cabinet maker with ex- 

ience in acoustic desing 
will build to your/our specs; 
guitars, keys, PA or travel 
cases. M 


England, 8 day turnaround 
life warrantee. REV Sound 
603-539-6800 








PIANO 
'2” ebony grand 


Cit y gr 

gee. Perfect for a 
formance, personal, and stu- 

dio tions, $5000 Call 
eter 617- ee 1458 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX -» 





SECTION TWO 





Complete Professional Eight 
track o- ~~ a, fully 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 
mg DRUMS-2 Gon 
Ry Bw Ex 





cue or bio A Aria Ren 


GUITAR. $150 or b/o. 
-4442 anytime 





Koff the 1780 block of Beacon St) 


a ta etl 








617673860044 








DJ equip for sale. New Mark 
system. Still in boxes. All of- 

fers considered. Call Rick 

617-837-2147 


Fender 12-string guitar 
Coon ae id. Rosewood, ask- 

ig $300 or best offer. Call 
Chris 277-4618 


Guild 0-40 Sunburst $450 
Peavey Classic 50 watt a 4 
with 2x12 in spkrs $2 
Both exclint shape 926-5139 
GUITAR, Martin 

0018C, classical, mint 
cond. hard shell case. $750 
cash 617-893-4655 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, F 
V-1958 hw 2 Gretsc’ 


12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 
JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 

















ano, cond, asking 
3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


KAWAI BABY 4 











M1 KORG SYN SYNTH aw 
W/ stn pal 


A UDIBARTS PARA! PARA EQ $200 
SYMTRX EQ PRAMP $150 
Call 617-787-1289 





Mac Se 20 meg hd/1 meg 
RAM. W/Passport, 
SMPTE/MIDI transport. 


$1000. Korg DSS1 digital 
sampling synth $700. 


Roland 5 pc | drums w/ 
hardware $700, tons of soft- 
ware inci, al! MIDI com- 


patible, $2200 takes every- 
thing. Call Alan 437-9267 


Martin D 18, 1971 acoustic, 
original owner, great sound 








Asking $700. d 328-3333, e 
696- - ask for Ted 
Mesa ie studio preamp 


$475. 50/50 power amp 
$500 2 EVM spkr cabinets 
$500 Custom made strat 
~ete $350 a amp 
1 watts $650 pre 
PCM41 $350 923-3433 |. 


Must sell having twins! New 
Washburn Kc/90b elec 








Piano Wurlitzer console 
$1500. Excellent condition. 





— one JBL cab'a, 
m cymbols, Akai re- 


bye oth 


gore. call Days 
592-2769 





ROLAND JC 77 
Exc cond. $450 or 
guita 


b.o. 
eves or day, 


ick wu 
30-5661 
345-2345 


cidhguee enna Ponan 
Midi drum controller. Perfect 
for contel of other midi in- 
struments. $525. 328-3603 








Strat w/locking tremolo 
$350. F Lead | $250. 





Upright piano rebuilt, Beaut- 
pany refinished $850 
868-3777 





Yamaha TX-816 
Mint condition - original 
voices, all cables and manu- 
als. Best Offer 423-5643 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
$150/SONG 
service with producer. 
Personal record ee in 
NYC. Rock/; ie 
artists sought. 3076 


REC ORDING CLASS 
Hands on the gear! A fresh 











uitar, Seymour Duncan _ indepth look into the modern 
Sickups, Floyd rose. brnd recording studio. Learn the 
new $1100, sacrifice at pens ge B.. of . — 

7 phone soles, 
One. Cae verbs, delays & MIDI. For 
we es ae Rest 
at ‘d- 
P.A. system -12 chan Kelsey =; ik 

ele eee Rea an BF OT 
$, ; tkng sngers 
2 ran cab, $1200. rappers major record 
Randy-232-7614 I.v.m. deal PHP Procene 278-4353 
PIANO: Spinet Gulbrasen SOUNDTECH, a 6chno 
with bench. Easy to move. Pwr mxr ‘head’ new 
ter 6pm. $450. Also: nay we u8 prac. 


$900. Call a 
508-356-9164 











Mou.-Far 11-8; Sarueoay 10-5 
dl 


pai Hs 
WAReATYiln GEAR 


Solem, NH Nashua, NH 
RIE 28 © 603-893-4420 RTE 3A 603-888-1160 


'5-9645 for 


amp. Peter 
detis. 





EVERY AMP IN — CHAIN 
AT UP TO 60% OFF! 


/MESA/BOOGIE, 





Aut Usep Amps - 15% Orr! 20 % Orr 


SALE ENDS AUGUST 31 








wacmmememmen PALS 1 





IESTRUMERTS © SOUND EQUIPMERT 


When ostrich 
165 Mass Ave., Boston, MA 617- sia 


mn lesen srsai23 me 1 o617-62-00% mit 9508707402 
NEW ENGLANDH 


AND OTHER LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT 


AUGUST 30, 


Aut Amp Harpware 


NOW'S @ GREAT TIME TO 
BRING IN YOUR VINTAGE 
AND COLLECTIBLE GEAR TO 


16 BOYLSTON STREET 


1991 











NO JOB TOO BIG 


Member Better Business Bureau 


547-4962 








CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effects*Master Volume & 
Tone Modification>Retube 
with Groove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes Tweed, Tolex & Grille 
Recovering:Complete guitar 
repairs, setups, intonations, 
fret work & electronic modi- 
fications*PA system & 
sound person available. 


Classic Sounds is now avail- 
able to repaire your equip- 
ment/amps thru these Music 
Stores at NO EXTRA COST: 


* Factory Music; Hanover 
+ Crossroads; Hanover 
+ Music Unlimmited; 
Hanover & Kingston 


“Beat Downtown Prices" 
CALL BOB 
617-294-0211 


een 
TICKETS 


TIX 
to trade: Have 2 ti 
sec BB row 16 for 2 prime 
Sox tix 9/21 
415-494-6412 


DEAD TIX TO TRADE. Have 
lots of balconies, nda few gd 
seats. 508-464-5052 eve. 














al 


Gil 


D} PRICE 
MUSIC 














1 PARADISE Ticket 





849-9299 









1ST 10 ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 
* Gloria Estefan 
Sting 
TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 


Order now for } shld 
DEAD at Boston Garden 


TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 





anywhere in the 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 


een. 8 
REHEARSAL 
SP 





SPACE 
se qt envir 
of a finished basement, low 
rent. Call Peter 522-1458 





1 MONTH 
rREE RENT 




















HE 7-491-3371 


Japanese Model wanted: 
Reputable oil painter Look- 
ing for afforable female 
Japanese model with 
kimono. Call 508-462-9063 








$175 & up.Convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on train line, 364-1400 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 





| SOUND MUSEUM 






| (617) 423-4959 


NEW FACES 





CHELSEA-Wtrfrnt nghbrd 
= sq ft, Fun . Funky . 
lormer speakeasy nr 
$550 22 8069 





FORT POINT 12’ oe 
400° shared non-live ‘ 
$170 rent $100 423.0396 W imag Baths, 
elevator. 423-4334 


Lssor shares fine = 





months or more. 254- 


SOUTH END, 800 sq ft. avail 
now for F live-in shrd 
kitch/bth $395/mo + low key 
fee, a. pets 423-7384 or 
542-0024 


SOUTH END LOFT, no n= 











SOUTH END, wrkspce to 
shr grt natural lite + 
painters your area 400 sq ft 

plus common area $250/mo 
non live-in nosmok 451-3471 














FOR SALE 


BOATS 


sstream. 
he 4 cabin, 165hp 
erc 1/0, AM-FM cass 
stereo, humminbird 
depth/fish finder w/ alarm, 
VHS radio, full canvas cover, 
Shoreline E-Z load roller 
trailer, other options 
siaeeane. call 9-5 PM 


11 re- 


prntr, 
worth of sftware. Asking 
$2700. Call 508-365-3028 


BUY SELL TRADE-IN: 1eM. 
A 








Cc’ FOR SALE 
"Bay, Sen rade 
BOSTON MAC GROUP 
247-MACS 





. pine /book - 
ing boxes. Miscellanious 
kitch ware. 262-6104 


Furniture. All kinds, new and 
used, great for students 
Reasonabdbie. 
1-508-376-8661. 








MUST SELL couch, end 
tables, organ, bedroom set, 
misc. Call 267-7787 


Platform bed, full size, 
storage drawer, futon incl. 
Also, new futon avi, seprt 
sale. (e) 








RUGS: hemmed 
loomed ext0s with ore ade. 2 
solid nuetral beige, 2 

rose $100ea. 332- "692 


EES 
Mistubish 417 - stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, me /scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic CD ee coe 
power amp. 1 
Call 617-531-2689. Leave 
message. 

Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 


tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves. 


ODDS & 
ENDS 
SELL THAT PRODUCT 
WHERE BOSTON CAN 
Call _— The Bulletin 
Board desk, 267-1234. 


BOOK GIVEAWAY 


| have 1500 boxes of books 











$2 00/box. as many as ee 
want-books are mostly hai 
cover-varied topics- _ 
tion/non-fiction. Dealers 
New Miller 


welcome. at 
617-338-2292 





j|NEED CASH? 





We a used 


iHARVARD BOOK 
STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 














CO-ED VOLLYBALL 
TEAMS FORMING FOR 


o—. pa. sional, - 
er & collages join 
Boston young Broan ne s 
Fall co-ed Vi 


tion. Call Now! League pay 
bene oS. Forinto’cal 





MOVING SALE- All contents 
of hi-rise condo, inci Scan- 
danavian twin bed complete, 
desk, rower, etc. All reason- 
able offers. Nts & wknds, 
770-1013 


1BM Wheel Writer. $1800 
new. Mail list software-will 
train. Ex cond. A real steal at 
$500/bo. Call 508-879-7679 








R 
Canon S-58 electronic type- 
writer. Very good condition 
with 5 ribbons, lift-off tapes 
—— instr manual. Ask $150 
or best offer. Call 262-2080 


aR 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 


HARD 
TO FIND MUSIC 


HIWAY MUSIC. 
SPECIALI 
IMPORTS, PROMOS, 
LTD. EDITIONS, CUT 
OUTS, HARD TO FIND 
ITEMS. TAPE, CD, 7 & 
12" INCH DISC. FAST 
SERVICE. CALL JIM 24 
HOURS A DAY: 
617-431-9545 FAX 
617-237-0023 
THANX, HAVE A GOOD 
DAY 


LP COLLEC 
America's largest private 
most valuable music 
treasures. 51,500 sealed. 
better than mint. 1956-1990 
Classical, Opera, Choral, 
Soundtracks, Orig casts. 
Rock, Soul, Jazz, Gold. 
Standard-Pop VC, Country. 
Folk, Comedy, X-mas. 
Ethnic, Documentary, Elvis 


Presiey, The Beatles, 
creme 


RTS 
EQUIPMENT 


Stairclimber, brand new, 
rey weed ® times. $350 firm 
Call 523-1171 Ive msg 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


os er, Panasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 


case and car pete -50 
New! $1000 or bo. 26 8507 


ce came 
YARD SALES 


La ay. . am 
-3pm. 105 Jordan rd, 
Brookline, off Summit ave 
Lawn furn, b.b.q, luggarg. 
lots of house hold basics. 
Good stuff. 277-0011 


EI 
MISCELLANY 


LEGAL 
NOTICES 


PLACE YOUR LEGAL 
NOTICE HERE 
250,000 READERS WILL 
SEE IT. CALL ROBERT 
859-3368 


PLACE YOUR LEGAL 
250,080 readers wit 300 it 


FAX it to Robert at 536-7977 
or call 859-3368 





PETS 
FREE 


2 Alaskian Malamutes. 5 and 
2 7 & old. bya 

INLY! S, intelligent, 
friendly. 468-3079 


Himalayan F cats. Nd to find 
loving home for 2 2yo 
healthy. vry sweet, spa 
Debbie 965-8038 


TRAVEL 


g/31/81§ $130 ° ‘each/B0, call 
(508) 429-1236 


Aug 14th - Boston to Minn/St 
Paul to Portiand OR. Aug 21 
- Minn/St Paul to Boston 
$250/BO 508-358-5683 days 


Looking for M/F non smoker 
to shr fuel expense and driv- 
ing in my car to San Jose, CA 
around October 7, 1991 
617-364-3867 


one way tix Bos-San Fran 
leaves Lent 19th. $100/b.0 
Call 508-746-8413 


PARADIS! 
US Virgin islands or Puerto 
Rico. Leaves 9/16 $175 or 


BO. Call Laurie at 
617-391-7602 























WILL PAY CASH 
For miniture lead soliders 
Also For any German or 
American military eqipment 
made from 1914-1945, in- 
cluding ee edged 
weapons, iforms, mis- 
cellaneous equipment, post- 
ers, medals, memorabelia, 
etc. Write to P.O. Box 67-243 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 





Call (508) 785-1045 


1986 Ei Camino ., 
quistador package. 2 tone 
blue. V8 4 barra ‘Very gd 
condition. $3800 or takeover 
payments. (508) 373-6035 





MERCURY Tracer ‘88, 5sp. 
a/c, 2dr htch, grey, 48k mi, 
onyim casst 4spks, $3600, 
244-7793 


PLYMOUTH Sundance ‘88, 
red, air, auto, 4dr, 42Kmi, 
$4900 or best offer, Amber 
729-3429 aft 8pm 


PONTIAC FIREBIRD ‘80 V6 
auto, nw rdiatr, carb, orks, 


hdiliner, py no rust ex 
cond. $1900. 508-658-2722 


az 
spd, AM/FM: 
Exc cond, $7700 
Cindy, 773-2791 


MERCEDES BENZ 450 se- 
silver, well-maintained, 
Florida car, $4900, 
924-2912, ive msg 


NISSAN 300ZX ‘86 bik, nw 
tires, brks, cltch, t/roof, 
loaded, grgd, 67K, 1 ownr 
7500/bo. 2 7-4504 Lv msg 








. Gray, 
Cy (28K) 
or bo. Call 











‘86 Ford Escort, am/fm 
radio, ac, pwer str, pwer 
brks. 40K, auto, $2200 or bo 
85 Escort, 55K, $2000 or bo. 
354-7788 





CONVERTABLE! 
1969 Ford XL. Nrly complete 
rest: New top, Ford-rebit 
engin, trans, + new exhuast 
amd nw break sys's, more 
$5800. 965-6829 





bi a ga 
SS like me... ALL 
GERS. Here's your 


crazier more 
rsh the thought of you ' 

the thought o' 
replies! Phoenix Box 1 





ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SPORTY 
Ford ay 1987, black, 5- 
75,000 miles, sunrf, 
A.C., stereo, new exhaust & 
brakes. Weill maintained. 
$2400. 242-2397 


FORD MUSTANG ‘67 Red 
rag hy -_ fily restrd, ex, 


ins prictly, must see! 
$9900. i 73 
864-8946 





-0877 W 





NISSAN SENTRA ‘82 Sedan 
Automatic, 4 doors, a/c, nice 
body, exc cond. Ask $1550 
738-6841 





NISSAN Sentra ‘85- ene 
well, most major Sesh 
or less, $165 hie 


547-3203 ive msg 


TOYOTA CAMRY ‘90 = 
sume ise, no down y- 
ments. $268/mo. A/c, pb. p Os. 
fwd, am/fm stereo. Call Jim 
773-7815 


TOYOTA Celica GTS 1987, 
59k orig mi, new brakes, 
2new tires, well maintained, 
$6900, 508-663-6368day 
77-8022 Jim or Sue 


am The TERCEL ‘89 2dr 
ransterable —— 

AM/FM casst exc cond. Cai 

396-6673 after 6pm 














JEEP CHEROKEE CHIEF 
‘86 Biue, excellent condition, 

a cassette 
player 


i Laredo ore 
B00. miles, $7900. 


386. 8860 Weekdays 
723-5933 Weekends 


— 





ven (506) 877-4309 


VOLKS JETTA GLI ‘87 
Black, mint condition, 5-spd, 


loaded. all hi 
$4100. Call 861-9678 


VOLKSWAGON VW '77 
cnvrtbi, wht, nw roof, 


, 4000 mis com- 
itty rstrd. $5800. Cail 
Go3’891-1907 Nashua 





ord 
mi, 3/4 ton 7-bed high- 
top, hydraulic lift, perfect 
running cond, $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 

ui SSIC, 





fiber frame, Shimano 
drive train. Retails for $1200, 
ri sett . for $875. Call 


EDUCATION 


Experienced certified 
ee 
tion in teaching tran: 

tutoring Call 617-625-2745 


MISCELLANY 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
GRANTS 


FINANCIAL AID. 
Educational Research in- 


stitute. 1—800-USA-1221 
ext 1944. 


The Phoenix 
Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
can help you 
find a band. 
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ALL N- 
fir eik. Wg Ivng rm. nr T 
BU BC $950/mo 783-8253 


apt on 1st 


 aceremememeesmoam sem 
APARTMENTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





1MO FREE NO FEE 
BRIGHTON/Brkine-1BR 
lots cists. nr T. pkg a 
a/c. sundk, dw/d. huge rm 
hdwd firs w/d $725 7; 1077 





ALLSTON. Mod 1BR apt 
S650/mo incl prkg. Ac. Hw 
No Fee 926-9067 Mark 


ARLINGTON East-2BR. mod 
K&B w/refrig. frpl. pkg 
convmt to everythng. no 
nets $850. 643-3708 


BELMONT-4rms. pkg. nr T 
$775 incl elec. ownr 
184 7682 avi 9/1 


BELMONT-rnvtd 3BR. 1bick 
tc T akg. nsmkg. $950/mo 














avi 9/15 ownr. 489-6709 

BUSTON 2BR. kitch. lvg rm 

Cuvet clean. nr T 
569-3853 





BOSTON. on T. newly renov 
3-4BR nr NU $900-$1000 
no fee Pkg. KVC. 731-0165 





BOSTON 7 plus Irg rooms 
Historical Victorian. Fire- 
places. harborpiaces. prch 
sate neighborhd 567-1135 


BOSTON-apt avi in S End 
apt to rent or shr. avi immed 
4BRs for more info 232-7817 


BOSTON- 
phy +a wy ae 


BOSTON Bck Bay-$275- 
$400/mo -dep incl. 
prvte entrnce. nr T. Int! 
Youth Hsti 536-1027 9-Spm 


BOSTON Brighm cri-2 apts. 
— $1400/mo exc cond 

$850 for rmmtes 
-# apt. 


6135 
BOSTON/BU- 








$700 











-Beacon. nr T 
3BR 2trpi. mod eik/ba. 

lvng rm. avi 9/1. $1400 all 
utils 484-1654 


BOSTON/BROOKLNE-Riv- 

erway hse. nr hosps. T. 

luxury Condos w/sauna. ex- 
laundry 





ercise rm. rf dk. | 


frm $800 
NO FEE 547-0026 739-6212 
BOSTON East- oo apt. 





ownr ocppd hse io light- 
filled bed/ gen- 
erous ba. eik. w/d ‘3450 incl 


utts avi 9/1. Jim 561-7049 


DORCHESTER-light-filled 
2BR apt w/views of 











glassed in bck prch 

kitch. top fir of 3 dckr 
$650 - utils. 561-704 

BOSTON-Fenway area. 
frnshd. 1BR. dw/d. Indry in 
quiet bidg. baic. cls to mkt. 
$775/mo inc ht/hw 267-9475 
BOSTON Fenwa' ri = 2BR 
new kitch. Quiet 


strt no fee $750 O77. 3001 


BOSTON-Hvd med. 3-4BR. 
rnvtd. hdwd firs. w/d. 9/1. 
$975/mo. 731-2205 


BOSTON-cozy furn stdio 
apt. S End twnnse. no lease 
$395 inci ut 536-1678 


BOSTON-ig 1BR $391- 
heat 8/1: 3BR $661: heat 
9/1. non-profit ——_ 


group tur: 
less tha mn SO5K pk pkg. neva. 
must see Call 367- 











BRIGHTON-gorgeous. huge 
3BR just rnvid nr BU & T 
w/d. $990. h/h incid 
241-7496 no fee 








DORCHESTER-Cedar 
grove area 7rm apt. 4BR 
mod kitch. w/d. gas ht. no 
fee. $900. 522-8385 


DORCHESTER-Jones_ Hill. 
2BR Vict. new firs & paint. 
stained glass. w/d. prches 
dw. pets ok. $700/mo or 
$600/mo : utils. 288-5474 








NO FEE RNVTD 2BR 
BRIGHTON-Indry. on gfn ine 
pkg incl. $780 inc ht/hw. avi 
9/1 972-1368d 277-4420e 


BRIGHTON-irg 2BR sunny 
newly rnvtd. prch & gardn 
expsd brck. $850 782-2545 


BRIGHTON-lux 2BR on T 
a/c. dw/d. w/d. pool. os avi 
$950/mo (508) 683-28 


NO FEE! 
SEPT RENTALS 
NO FEE! 


BRIGHTON - nr Bos Health 
& Swim Club on Comm ave 
NOW RENTING in the 


FORDAM 
BUILDING. 


® Stdios $530 

® Mod 1Brs $610 

® Mod 1BR w/jacuzzi $700 
® Also extra Irg 1BR w/ 
jacuzzi! btfl firs $750 


Free pkng on st W/OUT RES 
STICKER is plentiful 

All of our apts include indi- 
vidual sec airm sys. sec 
outdr ceiling fans 
new mod “uro kitchens. 
mod tile ba. ht/hw. individual 
thermostat cntri. Indry 
roomy cists. grbge disps! & 
elevator 

@ Also on Comm ave nr 
Wash Strt & new Bread & 
Circus. rg mod 2BR w/prch 
$850 & mod 2BR bsmnt 
sie also 4.5BR w/prch 


“NO FEE 289-4453 


BRIGHTON-nr Camb. in 
hse. extra irg. extra cin. 3BR. 
newly dec. mod K&B. prch. 
$900 - utils. 731-0895 


| eet iy roe 4BR 2 bth 
Sleep 5 No fee 
$1395/up 9 ht 235-5462 


BRIGHTON- sy sunny 
3-4BR. entire fir. mod eik 
2ba's hdwd firs. frpl. mp9 
no fee. $1050. 277-3600 


BROOKLINE/Bos. fantastic 
furn 1BR. skights. a/c. dw/d. 
w/d. D line. $815. 731-1608 


BROOKLINE Vill-2fam hse. 
4BR. nr T Hosps. 2car pkg 
$1500 - utils 566-3613 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


CAMBRIDGE-1 rmmte 
MorF. 1BR avi in btfl 36R 
condo. grt vw. all amen. pkg. 
nr T. $467 - utils. 491-4 
eve days 253-5115 


CAMBRIDGE-280 Hvd st 
2BR. 1 5ba. terrace. wik 

dist to Hvd. conv to BU MI 

& T. $1100 inci ht. gar avi 
Sept 1 tse. refs. 1st last sec 
dep. no fee no pets. 
646. 4447. 495-0965 






































BOSTON Mission Hill-2BRs. 
dpix. Iw/prvt yd. mod K&B 
frm $725. NO FEE. 9/1. 
445-9013 


CAMBRIDGE-Havd Sq. 
pnthse apt. 2BR 2ba. Ivng 
rm. ding rm. baic. nt. a/c. pkg 
incl. $1250. 863-8218 





BOSTON Brigham Circle- 
newly rnvtd 6 rm apt 
$695/mo. 442-4665 


BOSTON-Misson Hill. 3BR 
mr T schis med area. $700 
no fee. stdts ok 427-3907 


BOSTON. North End 
studio/1BR from $500 
2BRs from $800 
723-4642 


BOSTON-SE. 2BR oak firs. 
frpl. brck. dw/d. w/d $850mo 


Sunny 3BR penthse dplix 
prvte rf dk. 2 story Ivng rm 
skyignts. oak firs, fireplace. 
d/d mrve expsd brck $1295 
HEATH PROPERTIES 
NO FEE 266-1168 


BOSTON SE-extra irg 1BR 
newly td. hdwd firs. dk 
$625 IR mod K&B loads 
of sun $675. 731-0895 


BOSTON S End 2BR. hdwd 


firs. w/d. strg. sunny. $850 
me ht 536 3663 


BOSTON South End-studios 
1243 BRs. avi now-9/1 
some inci ht/hw. . w/w. 
dw/d low 
move-in costs. no fee. 

call owner 542-2634 


BOSTON-very nice 1BR 
122 Rvrwy. 5 cists! fang oe 
inci: ht/hw. no fee. 569-9593 


























BRIGHTON/Alis-nr Camb 
no fee. loft s' stu space 
$695 & $650sm 


up: 
3BR $750. 4BR $1000, also 
386 Bed in Newton, Ok. 
W & W properties 739-2900 
BRIGHTON-sunny 38R in 
hse w/yd. oak firs, eik. indry. 
hk up a arty ownr 
1 








BRIGHTON-no fee studios 


fr $450. mod 1BR 
hdwd $540: fr oes. 
3BR fr $900 loft 





1247 Comm Ave. Altston 





CAMBRIDGE-ig 4BR apt. 
ht/pkg incl (4cars). w/d 
hdwd firs. mod K&B 
$1400/mo. Gloria. 497-1333 


CAMBRIDGE North-nice 
3BR_ quiet strt. nr Davis Sq 
T. Hdwd. $900/mo 661-8535 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-btfi_ Irg 
dpix 4BRs. 2ba mod kit 
hdwd firs $1600 no fee 
491-5248 


CAMBRIDGE Porter Sq. Re- 
nov Victorian. 2BR. deck 
charm $1060. 625-3822 


CAMBRIDGE/Som_ine-wik 
to Hvd Sq. sunny 3fam hse 
nr law school 
+ 1BRs frm $600 
+ 2BRs frm $750 
+ 3BRs frm $900 
+ 4BRs frm $1100 
NO FEE. 547-0026 


CAMBRIDGE-wk to Hvd. 
Ivly 2BR. hdwd firs. yd. 2-3 
car pkg. $900 incl utils: Cam- 
bridgeport-btfl 3-4BR hse. 
3tirs. w/d. pkg pets ok $1400 
htd. Sander re 864-8772 


CAMBRIDGE 
DAVIS PORTER 


CAMBRIDGE-Cen Sq. 1/2 
dpix. 6rms 3BR. $1300 inc! 
ht: Camb Nrth 2BRs $750. 
Som 2Brs $525: Porter 
Davis 2BRs _o $750 
Howe re 666-404! 


CHARLESTOWN-5rm apt 
new K&B. w/w. new sys- 
tems. deck. /mo + 

utils. 288-8862 


CHELSEA-Wtrfrnt nghbrd 
800 sq ft. Fun & sige | 
former speakeasy nr 

$550 227 6069 





























CHELSEA 4 2+ 3BR con- 
dos. Lor = Otwn 
No fees Ysesfup 235. 


crete ten. "te in 


= Vict. exc cond. grt 

min to dwntwn & airport. 
$750 ne htd 782-1894 
CHELSEA-studio. htng. 
parking. indry. nr trans 
$500. 335-5462 











CHELSEA-sunny 5rm 2BR 
apt. 2nd fir. nr T wiarge. 
$650 979-0793, 595-291 


CHELSEA-top notch 7rm 
apt in peacfi res area. = 
pkg inci. $700. 595-291 





DORCHESTER-Jones Hill. 2 
prches. sunny 3BR Vict. 2ba 
off st pkg. yd. alrm. w/d 
$900 - ‘S 8) 651-1454 


DORCHESTER. Mtng Hse 
HI Lg 6rm. 2BR 2 prches 
qarden/patio. Wd firs. dw 
renov by arch/ownr. Nr Park 
& T $725: ht/sc 288-5551 


DORCHESTER-Pets wel- 
come. 5rm apt in quiet safe 
ngbrd. nr trans. 1st fir/ frat 2 
rear prches. nr St. Marks 
Church. $600 + ut. 288-8185 











SECTION TWO * 


AUGUST 30, 





1991 








poo yr pg otal - ALLSTON-nr Harv 2M CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq, great LARGE HOUSE 
MAZING VALUE K&B. wid hk- wrkng 1F grad std.quiethse. place. Lrg. nicely frnshd. 
ROSLINDALE-very «snny. Dig avi 9/1, (906) 368°5667 cat Sk MiFs. 25+ no smk quiet st. Cheerful nut. de- ALSTON Neat open 


quiet st. 7rm dpix. 3.5BR. 
2tam, hdwd firs. 
carpt. w/d, nr T & Abortm. 


ownr occpd 
$825+. 9/1 325-6669 





SOMERVILLE-3-4BRs. 
Ibick Davis Sq T. free indry 
dw. hdwd firs. quiet strt. 9/1 
$1000. 646-5455 





SOMERVILLE-3BR (-). 
spac apy .7rms, BAR oT 
pets ok $1000 /mo & 





SOMERVILLE-3BR in 3fam. 
nr bus. yd prch. snny. hdwd 
firs. $895 + . 646-62 


SOMERVILLE-3BR, Ivng rm. 
Stdy. eik. pntry. hdwd firs 
encisd bck prch, Indry. 8min 
wik to Porter Sq T. $1200 
incl ht/hw. cooking, Indry. 
pkg. no pets. 666-9858 


SOMERVILLE-3BR in 3fam 








din. e.i.k.. nr bus. yd prch 
snny. hdwd firs $625 
646-6263 





SOMERVILLE-5min Davis 
Sq. no fee. 5rms. spotless. 
light. airy. shining hdwd firs. 
ntrl wdwrk, bay wndws. pkg 
eik w/d hk-up $875 721-1593 


SOMERVILLE-6rm. 3BR 
twnhse. eik. tile ba 
$725 + utils. no fee. 965-3169 








DORCHESTER Savin Hill- 
btfl 2BR & 1BR: ivng rm. 
cing rm. eik. hdwd firs. just 
pntd. nr & UMASS. $550: & 
$500 - . 367-9290 


EAST BOSTON-1st of 3 
decker. 3BR. w/d hk-up. 
$600 - utils 569-8535 


EAST BOSTON-2BR. min to 
Airprt & pub trans. quiet strt. 
now avi. $550/mo. no utils. 
(603) 883-2624 








SOMERVILLE-Ball Sq. 
Tufts. 2BR apt. 10min to 
Davis Sq red tine 
$750/mo + utils. 876-0876 


SOMERVILLE Beaut 
twnhse. 6 rooms. 3BR. 2 bth. 
DR. LR. kit. deck. scrn prch. 
exp brck. hdwdfirs. nr T. gas 
ht $1100. 628-0761 


SOMERVILLE/Camb ine 
2-3BR apt. nr T bus. $700 up 
htd. cin quiet. 861 











EAST BOSTON-Eagie Hill. 
quality 1 & 2BRs. free 
laundry. fully appincd safe 
well mntnd are nr T $550. 
$650 569-234 


EAST BOSTON-irg 3BR 
5rm. w/w. dw. sundk. nice 
area nr T $795 567-2866 


FILL THAT 
VACANCY FAST 


Need to fill your apartment 
or house? Reasonable rates 
fast results. For The Phoenix 
real estate classified section 
call John at 267-1234 


FREE MOVE! 
SOMERVILLE Union Sq 
Sunny 2BR. dining. Ivrm 
eat-in-kit. Conv to 
MIT/Harvard. $650/mo 
1st/sec/ Live in metro Bos? 
Rent this apt. Ili move you 
in! 617-542-5321 


JAMAICA PLAIN. Pondside 
3BR. hdwd firs. natri wowrk. 
nr T. $800/mo. 9/1 522-4376 


JAMAICA PLAIN-3BR. Euro 
eik. skights. . $895. 
avi Sept 15. $29 542 

















SOMERVILLE-Camb ine. 8 
tenths of mile I Hvd se 
sunny spac. Ss. 

w/w. $1000+ 721-1373 


BEAUTIFUL APT 
SOMERVILLE/Camb Ine-wik 
to Harvard Sq. sunny 1BR & 
2BR apts. good closet 
eoane. Coan is. high ceil- 





yA 

hdwd firs. nr public 
cone. irg fenced-in yard. 
pets ok. $825 


NO FEE, 491-5248 





AMB/ LNE 
somtueicee, amb ine 
3BR 3 level apt avi 9/1. w/d. 


dw. $1085 ownr. yard pk 
NO FEE. 623-4568 . 


weno tet — 5rms. 








WATERTOWN-4 or 3BR. 
htd. frpic. min to Hvd. on 
bus. pkg. ownr, no fee 
923-1381 891-3220 
11am-8pm 

WINTHROP-2BR $675; 3BR 
$900: stdio $500 ail inc! utils. 
Indry 581-0750 


_vemamomenesemee os 
APTS. WANTED 


8B KLI seek a one 
bedroom in an excellent lo- 
cation. | am an excellent ten- 
= avon excellent referen- 

Please call 
617, 531- 9105 Thank you 


Lkng fr yr-rnd shr w/1/+ cin 
qt resp strt-WMs 26-38 
T/bus. safe; 0/s park; stor: 
sbrbs ok. Me: GWM 40s NO 
DRUGS. pets. Ur smoke ok 
522-8545 lv msg TKU 


rete asin 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


RC Me 
NY STYLE LOFTS 
BOSTON-all expsd brick & 
beams. 4200 sq ft per fir 
across frm Bos Gardn for 
any type of business. grt loc 
cnr bidg. newly rntvd 
Cheapest rent in Boston 
Let's talk 720-4578 Mark 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


. yd. hdwd 
fre. . cond. bus line 
$1100. 623-1252 


ARLINGTON-4BR 1 5ba 
lvng rm w/frpl eik. dng rm 
sunrm. pkg. yd. nr spy pond. 
T $1375: no fee 648-0484 


BOSTON-entire twnhse 
oy : smi rear gardn 

on btfl South End strt. 3 
orcks r+ comey Sq. 4BRs 
3ba 3 additional rms. ideal 
for family or 2-4 frnds. 
$2100/mo (508) 465-9325 or 
(617) 547-2933 


CHELSEA-4 fir rnvtd. row 
hse frnshd 9/1 3BR fr 
amen $1150: utils 889- 


HULL-Hilltop. 360 

ocean vw. frnshd. 4- BRs. 
3bas. frpic. 2car grge. 

nr ferry to Bos. nsmkr/no 
pets. Sept to June. 
$1100 : utils. 323-8694 


MALDEN-on bus ine. exc 
cond. 3BR poss 4BR. frpic. 
w/d. $1250+ utils. 322-7018 























fun. progress pol. books. 
cooking. +. 787-5295 


ALLSTON Resp prsn for 
6BR fam free gb) RM w/d 
fir big liv str 2+ heat 
783-0359 or 254-6124 


ALLSTON-Veg co-op sks 
5th. non-smkr.for ig.sny rm 
Reas rent.no pets.Stb hshid 
It 20's & 30's.787-0849 


ARLINGTON- 1F. 25+ nded 
for Ig hse, w/ 3M/2F nr Ari 
Ctr. W/d. 0. ae non-smkr 
$335 + 643-1 


ARLINGTON, 2Fs sk 1F 28: 
for indep, frndi clean 
comfrtbl hse, $3354 utils no 
smk/drgs/pets 648-4610 


ARLINGTON 2 indep M/F for 
beaut furn qt 4BR 2bth nsmk 
a Spy —e vu. yrd. grdn 

prchs. frpic. w/d. cat 
83 5+ 720-3561. 646-4025 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 

join frndly stable indept co- 

op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 

2rms avi. Comfortable. neat 

spac hse w/ grdn. yrd. prch 

Nr T. pond. No smk/pet 
6-6393 




















signs a little. cooks a lot. 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of humor. 
$315 + utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 1F 30°. 
shr spacious 2BR. Patio. 
trees. w/d. Supportive hshid 
$425 + /mo. (eves) 868-7758 


INDEPNDNT COOP 


9/ Lay 1 x 
CAMBRI Prtr Rm in 
Irg indp coop Vict hse. 2 kits. 
2ba. grdn. No smk/pets $350 
incl utils. 628-54 
Wkdays 5-9 Wknds 9-7 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILE 
line. 2 biks to Davis Sq. T 
2F/4M ages 23-54 skng 2F 
30+ for nsmkng semi-co-op 
Lg attr hse. quiet st. 1 cat. no 
more pets. w/d. bkyrd 
$245 utls. 629-2431 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt 

Walk to Harvard. $305. 
1-0094 

















CANTON Prof to shr sunny - 


2BR hse. nr Comutr rail and 
128/95/93. W/d. peg nsmkr 
$350/mo+ 821-448 





ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS-2Ms 24-36. 1 
puppy sk 3 frndly progssve 
F/M to shr hse. frpl. 2 
prches. yd. quiet strt. nr bus. 
$250- $425)mo. av! now 
641-3416. ask for Tim 


ARLINGTON Hts. 1F sks 2F 
prof 30+. Furn 4BR hse 
Finshd bsemnt. Irg yrd. 5 min 
Alewife or 128. No smk 

Avi imm. summr rent $250: 
Sept on $400+ 643-1449 


ARLINGTON M/F for 5BR 1 
1/2bth hse. Frpic dw/d w/d 

-% prch furn nr bus 
$330-400 icids all. 661-1956 


ARLINGTON. Spy Pond. 
IM/e sk prot. 5br/2ba. 
p/porch. W/ nnis. 
nosmk. $500 + ede 607 


BELMONT-1-2 M/F to shr 
w/1 prof M in 3BR hse. indep 
reen. nr bus. $450- utils. 
‘or 2rms 484-1375 


BELMONT. 32yo ez going 
prot F seeks M/F rmt for irg 
apt in hse on Camb line 
Hdwd fre. w/d. yrd. po. 
$375: for 9/1 508-257-4 


BELMONT-Cambridge. 2 M 
29-30. sking. hsemates for 
spacious hse. Lrg bdrm. 
mod kitch. d/d. on quite str. 
10 mint by bus to Hrtv sq. No 
smking. abvil 9/1. 489-2188 























NATICK-7rms. 30r4 BRs. 2 





SOR & “stop, $730, N 9. NO FEE FEE. car grge. fenced in yd. $1400 
Atlas Rity 834-7495 431-6720 Donna 
BEST YOU'LL SEE NEWTON-No fee single fam. 

6 bed $1900 ir/dr mod K d/d: 
SOMERVILLE-Davis SQ. 31563 bed Ir/dr mod K $1200 


orcn. 2nd & rd fin Stam, 


avi 9/1. $1295/mo. 628- 7818 





JAMAICA PLAIN-1BR apt on 
3rd fir w/dk in a quiet btfi 
nghbrd. nooks & crannys. 
avi 9/1. $600/mo: utils 
524-0921 


poseny shee ay apt for 
coop Ivng. 4BR. Ivg rm. dng 
rm. irg kitch. - bus rtes. 

cls to Hvd Prtr T. $1000. 
893-8330d. 628-1282e 





JAMAICA PLAIN-$590. 
1 5BR. Srms. nice. nr MTA, 
pet ok. avi immed. 876-5932 


JAMAICA PLAIN-4 Irg rms nr 
T & Aboretum. unhtd. 
522-6071 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR hdwd 
firs prchs nice strt prvte 298 
not pndsde $650: 524-47 








SOMERVILLE Irg 3br study 
prch yrd new renov $900 one 
wk free rent 729-5656 


SOMERVILLE Nr T. 
neighborhood. excellent apt 
6rms. 3BR. $895 488-0101 


SOMERVILLE-nr Tufts. spac 
3&5BRs. both w/ dw. w/d. 
prch. grge. $950 & $1350 
924-8247. 926-6100 











JAMAICA PLAIN-Irg sunny 
3BR - den. mod K&B. frnt 
& bck prch. quiet strt cls 

to T. $800/mo. 522-3867 


SOMERVILLE-nr_ Inman. 
brand new elgant. Srms. wd 
firs. mod K&B. balconies. - 
$800. Sander re. 864-877: 





JAMAICA PLAIN- 1 & 2BRs 
from $575. No fee. prch. For- 
est Hills area. sunny & spac 
ne T. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN-4BR apt nr 
pond w/yd & grge. lvng rm 
frpic. eik. Gk. grt details. 
$1050. Sept 1. 969-4036 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR. off st 
pkg. w/d. dw/d. sec alrm 
low utils. no fee. $700: 
232-2573 


JAMAICA PLAIN-4BR 2ba 
rdcrtd. oak paneing. pkg 
$980 ntd 

+ 3BR mod K&B. pkg $680 
unhtd 


+ 2BR mod K&B yd pkg $650 


3BRs. mod K&B oval tvng 
rm ya S aed yd. mod K&B 


NO FEE. 522-7216 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Forest 
Hills. 2 apts. Both have 
2 SBR. mod K&B. gas Nt. off 
st pkg $650 no fee 522-8385 


MEDFORD-2tam hse w/yd 
spac 3BR. mod K&B. dr. Ir. 
hk-ups. porch. $825: ige 
1BR. eik. dr. ir. hdwd firs 
avail 10/1. no fee. calli 
488-3982 




















MEDFORD So-5rm apt. wik 
to Tufts & T. mod K&B. 2BR 
$700 + utils, 641-4343 


MISSION HILL-3BR. cis to 
T. stdnts welcome. $750/mo 
unhtd. call 442-5744 


MISSION HILL-rmmtes 
nded $250/mo-$275/mo: 
2BR bsmt $550mo 734-4056 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-rent free 
hse in central NH in ex- 
change for interior work. 
(508) 465-9857 


DORCHESTER, Mod 3 and 
4 BR. New kitchen & bath: 
porches. deleaded. No fees! 
Section 8 Welcome! Call 
1-344-0456 

PARKER HILL 2/3BR 2 floor 
— mod kit:dw. w/d Drkfst 

nook picwndws “>. solar 
garage T on park. 730-5656 


REVERE BEACH 
OCEAN FRONT 


Breathtakng. ultr-modern. 
Seaview Towers 2-3BR 2ba 
balcony inci central hnt/hw 
a/c. pkg. 24hr guard. indr 




















Bos. avi Sept to June. 3875, 
we ee 


FEE 289-4453 
ROXBURY New ~~ s 
lofts & live-in 
sq ftto1 sq ft. rer i9t3 








SOMERVILLE-off Highind 


ave. 5rms. 2BR. firs. 
mod kitch. no fee $800 
491-5248 





SOMERVILLE-Pros; Hill. 
sunny spac 5rm 2BR apt. no 
pets. $700/mo+ 625-5923 


pets ok 277-9916 739-2900 


CAMBRIDGE-Cen Sq red 
ine. 3BRs. ht. w/d. refrig. 
pkg. re 666-4040 


SOMERVILLE Davis on red 
Ine. 6-7BRs. pkg. $1700 
Winter Hill. Greek Revival. 
pkg. 3BRs. $1300 +. 

HOWE re 666-4040 








HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


HESTER aper to 
own 3BR single. No mone 
down. Assume MHF 
mortgage $665/mo incis all 
toneh % ins. 265-0980 
471-0734 


ALLSTON-ToOom. 1st ir near 
trans. laundry. kitch. priv. 
non smoker. mo quiet 
next to bath 787-3807 or 
782-8646 





SOMERVILLE-Sprng Hill. nr 
Prtr Sq. 4 & 5BR apts. $1095 
& $1350. 245-5137 488-1811 


SOMERVILLE-3BRs Winter 
Hill. nr ~ 93 & B-Way bus. 

mod K& pkg. ‘ae Ok 
$750. (508) 369-0417 


SOMERVILLE West-10rms 
5BRs. dw + hk-ups for w/d. 
wik to T. pets - pkg $1250. 
(508) 369-0417 


a gy oy hee pl 10rm 

1.Sba. irs. dw. 
Ang prch. pets 7 9/1. 
$1450 508) 443-4908 


SOMERVILLE West-Aringtn 
Ine 2nd fir of 3fam, hdwd firs. 
rg sunny rms, frnt & bck 
prch. w/d. quiet strt. nr Davis 
T. Tufts. rte 16 rte 2. no fee. 
pets ok $800 avi 9/1 
625-0875 

















SOMERVILLE West-nr T. 
1BR htd $700; 2BR hid oo 
4BRs htd $1300. tile 
hdwd firs. mod kitch. no - 
491-5248 


SOMERVILLE WEST-nr 
Tufts. 5BRs 2ba. hdwd firs. 
$1350. 259-0702 861-6000 


SOMERVILLE West-Bail Sq. 
4BR. Ivng rm, m, den. 
kitch. frig. ht incl. $1400, 
Margo. 776-7596 


SOMERVILLE West-2BR 
apt in safe quiet nghbrd. shrt 
to Davis Sq/red Ine, avi ey 
1 $785)mo" Aaron 277-244 
SOMERVILLE/Camb ine- 
giant 3BR apt, nr +~ Ine, just 
rnvtd. drwy. free |i 
‘3 nsmkg, no pets. 1200. 
25-8274h, 648-3004w 


SOMERVILLE-Winter Hill. 
spac sunny. 2nd & 3rd firs. 
3-4BR. mod K&B. prches. 
avi 9/1 $875. ownr, 942-0866 


SOUTH BOSTON, o unit, 
residnti, 2000 sq ft. utits & 
pk ar sa Bi-level: also 
2 bye 
expsd brek, $11 3598 
SOUTH END-4BR, eik. 

nmr NU. avi now, $1000. 

522-8403 


WALTHAM-sm hse in the 
woods, nr T, 128. rte 2. 
'5/mo, 891-7354 

WATERTOWN- ~~ 

PRICE REDUCED. 

sunny & spac. cin, 





























4BR 
Sq. 
"1 Sbe, 
sun 


grge. pkg. kitch. 
rm. no fee, $ 


tone om, 
5, 332-8940 





BOSTON-Fenway. 1wk free. 
clean nice rms. /wk and 
up. see manager at 85 West- 
land ave. 267-0162 


BOSTON. Irg sunny rm. avi 
to student w/ renovation 
skills. Some rent exchange. 
Safe. conv to T. dwntn loc 
482-4553 


BRIGHTON-frnshd rm 
w/kitchenette in sngi fam 
hse. res nghbrd. no pets/no 
ov is. pref F. cls to bus. 

75/mo. 787-9559 11a-9p 


BROOKLINE-Lrg furn rm. in 
racious twnhse. Nr Clev 
ir. No cooking, $375 per 

277-3881 














BROOKLINE-nr Coot Cnr. 
frnshd w/ba. utils inc, nr 
trans. $425/mo. 566-2686 


oan ah oe furnshd 
all utils incl, 
S85/wk. 995-0139 


NEWTON ctr-2rms in Tym 
adj ba. kitch prvi pkg. 
nr T. $400/mo 527- 207 


SOMERVILLE, 4br apt. S5min 
from Harv & Inman Sq. 
$300/rm, 628-1919 


SOMERVILLE. Nr T. 
furnished. micro/fr avi. 
GM hsehid. HIV+ ~~ Ae 
$60-85/wk John, 666-4130 














ummer 
sublet Cisvnd Cir. Avi May 
1. 1BR in 2BR apt. With off st 
prkg. non-smkg, 277-0755 


| ear emma 
HOUSEMATES 


d to 
~— house. Clean room. 
sanded fir. $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


ALLSTON 2M sk 2M/F for 
4br 1bth, w/d, d/d, pkg. T 
furn, hdwd fi, qt st. nr Comm 
ave. $400 inc! all 661-1956 


py Fr pkg music stu- 
dG, quiet st. nr Harvd 
1 Hap utis 1 mo sec 











oo on 

ALLSTON, M/F wntd to for 

5BR hse. Now 3M. 1F 

Lndry. yrd. porch, cat. too 
many books. Quiet * prkg 


5-10 min walk to 
$320/mo + utits 787- os 


BELMONT F/M 30: shar ig 
sunny indep hse w/2M aval 
9/91 $388+ Conv to Harv 





Sq. Pkg. w/d. firepic 
484-038 
BELMONT Sk M/F 25-. 


nonsmkr to shr hse wi/ivly 





BOSTON. East. 3rd fir. deck. 
w/d. dw. renov Vict. W-in 
clos. space! | am F 29 w/cat 
$375. Lv msg. 569-8990 


BOSTON- Fort Hill M/F 25 - 
to shr comf spac town hse 
W/d. on st pkg. nr T & bus 
No drugs. Pets o.k. Avail 
imm,. $450: . Call 445-8170 


BOSTON-on T seek 4th rmt. 
$425 - utl & s dpst gets you 2 
rms (no couples). wash/dry 
Be stdnt/prof. 24: No 
smk/pets 242-3136 


BRIGHTON.- 1F for 4 br hse. 
23 - .off Comm Ave.nr T. pkg 
avi. $262-. Avi 9/1 
232-3910 


PRIGH TON CTR 
BRIGHTON 1F nsmkr to shr 


ig hse w/2 othrs. own RM. 


pene pkg. nr ic trns 
$284/mo. 782- 4355 


BRIGHTON 25: F 
nonsmoker to share 8 room 
house. W/d. d/d. pro. nT. 
nice yard $465+ 783-1382 


BRIGHTON 2M sk F/M to 
shr Ig 3BR hse. Lg yard. 2 
bath. screened porch. on 
quiet st. 2 min to BC. T and 
ex bus. Avi immed. $400- 
782-5025 


BRIGHTON Nr B Center. 2F 
1M sk M/F 26-35 to share 
5BR. 3 floor Vict hse nr bus 
lines. Pkg. No pets 

& sec. Avi immed 783-9820 


BRIGHTON CTR Prof M/F to 
share hse. Quiet safe neigh. 
conv to stores. T and Pike 
easy pio: nosmk/drugs 
787-54 





























BRIGHTON. woodwork 
porch yard 3F 3M sk respon 
nosmok 27+. EZ going. 


friendship ice cream spunk 
$375 + utils w/d 783-1228 


COOLIDGE CORNER Share 
gorgeous 2BR. rem Char 
home. quiet st. w/d. hdwd. 
n/s. mat. avi 9/1 Paul 
277-2754 





CHESTNUT HILL-Jeanne's 
leaving' We need a F 
nsmkng hsemte. 25-35 to 
shr Irg Vict hse. w/d. yard. 
trees. pkng. Should be easy- 
going considerate. resp. No 
arts! Avi 8/1. \ eaten 1/5 
utils. 964-1759 


CHESTNUT HILL-Women 
sought for feminist hsehid. 
spac hse & yd. pkg. nr T & 
bus. stores. rent BR or BR & 





study. nsmkg. . sense of 
humor r 5-$375/mo 
incl utils. -4630 





CONCORD sk 1M/F 25: to 
shr ig 2br Vict hse. man 


wndws. deck 
w/d. $400+ ot 508-371. 2807 


AREA 
DEDHA' S neat ‘of 
Pkng. nr T. w/d. dw. frpic. 
Hdwd firs. w/w. $400/mo 
incids utils. Call 329-8827 


DEDHAM ¥° 
suburbs. min 

Bos. nr 128.1.135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 








viroment. egg 
singles/couples. 
Sen seessh 





| le yg ae Cin resp 
+ Gane quiet Vict 

Aopen r nr T. Must 

see $350" he ht -5769 


DORCHESTER ig Vict 
Mins dwntwn. Pike/93/JFK 
T Make quiet safe hme 
w/2M creative. prsnblie. 
nsmk. cin. Sk resp esy-going 
M/F Shr food/chores. many 
mod conv. 2 Irg Rms $495: 

or $300 ea: . Call 825-6805 


DORCHESTER. Meeting Hs 
Hill. 1M. 1F + 2part time kids 
sk M/F for fam. Nr T. 
shops. UMB. inci utils - 
1/2mo sec. 288-6889 


DORCHESTER Meiville 
Park. Share ige Vict 
w/owner. Prot M sk 1 or 2 
resp ind. Sunny 6BR w/d 
yard pkg $350: Avi 8/1 
436-974 


DRACUT Rmte to shr irg 
2BR twnhse w/ GWM. Many 
amens. Nr U-Lowell. Pref 
prof nsmk 20s. $390:+ (508) 
452-7047 lv msg 














wntd for rm in harmonious 
spacious hse. Conv loc. 
cats. music. cigs. art. $300 + 
783-5565 


LEXINGTON 26+ indep. 
neat. resp. 1RM $425 incids 
utils. 2RMS $625 incids utls 
On Pisnt St. bus to T. No 
smk/pets. 861-8737 


LEXINGTON 2M 1F 30-37 sk 
M/F for semi-c with Irg 
wooded yard nr Rte 2. No 
smk/pets $275+ Call before 
10PM. 862-6142 


LEXINGTON 2M sk 2M in 
4BR hse. 2 1/2 bth. frpic. 
w/d nosmk/pets 
$337.50/mo+ utils. Tom. 
days 508-671-0650 eves 
17-863-0298 


LEXINGTON 3F/1M sk 1 
hsemte for spac 5BR. 3bth. 
conservation land. pkg. w/d 
$340/mo: utls. Avi 9/1. Jill 
861-9312 Barbara 863-1474 


LEXINGTON Country house 
wooded 2 acres. 4BR. 2 1/2 
baths. W/D. 2M. 1F seek 1F 
Nsmkg $390 + 617-862-3262 


LEXINGTON-F to shr 3BR 
hse. w/d. 2ba. strge. frpl. off 
st pkg. yd. trees. nsmkg. 
quiet area $383: . 861-7234 


LINCOLN. prof M sks 2M/F 
shr indep cnrty living in 3br 
hse srrnded by woods 
$350 + utils 259-1595 


LINCOLN. Warm and indep 
country home. Nxt to miles 
of conservation land. Lrg rm 
w/ bath. $495 259-0702 


LINCOLN-1 br in 2 br hse in 
county _— to —_. and 

ton au yrd pets 
$425: 259-8943. Tom 


MALDEN 25+ nonsmkng F 
rmte wntd in a quiet. cin 2fir 
Vict Frpic. w/d. $340 incids 
all No pets. walk to T 
321-4681 


MALDEN- Medford line 
semi-Coop sks M/F. Lg rm ig 
hse. quiet st. nr Ora Line. 
wid eat views. 
322-8040. no smk. cat ok. 


MALDEN-to shr on bus’ fine. 






































322-7018 


MEDFORD 2 sk 
h rm in 3BR. 


No smk/pets 9/1. 395-5517 


MEDFORD- Hse nr Ari/Som 
sks M 30-45. committed to 
Qrp living and sharing. We 
are 2 M. 3F who 

own and maintain hse & yd 
on Bus Lns. Costs reason- 
able. No smoking. 483-1796 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL = 
Tufts. 1M 3F (ages 24-31) 1 

cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 

23+. NO more pets. Share 
tood chores. Interests: art. 
Storytelling. music. sailing. 
computers. Moderate ctut- 
ter, w/d. 15 min bus to 





, for 











Harvard. on-st pkg. Avi now 
$302: util. 391- 
MEDFORD, West. 2F sk 


1M/F for hse. dr. ir. w/ fp. 
w/w. w/d. 3bi to comm rail. 
avi 9/1 or Sept 1 $350 inc! ht. 
391-2293 





Sr ng 3 skg 3 M/F to 
shr story Vict w/ w/d. 
be gt bch. $250/mo 





Fire AREA 
TOWNSEND 2 nonsmkg 
prot GM sk 1 G/S prof F to 
shr 3BR hse. $400/mo incis 
all but phne/fd. O/S pkg 
w/d. nr 119/495. must like 
pets. Ref a plus. Lv msg 
508-597-5182 


GREAT DEAL! 
QUINCY Share 3BR home nr 
beach. T. Nsmkr. no pets 
BR has oy one deck. W/d. pkg 
$275:+. 742-0799 


HULL Nsmkg hsemte to shr 
Ig Vict home. Wshr. dw. 10 
min wik to Comutr boat 
$325 + shr utis. 925-4573 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp. clean. 
GWM 25: no smk or drugs 
$275 : util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK. to shr a 2BR 

hse. frnt & back yrd. — 

quiet residential area. 

plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
w $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMACA PLAIN-Rm + use 
of —~— house. F/p. w/d. yd 

$280. including 
522- 6125. lv message 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 or 2 
prof/grad stdnt to shr 
restored semi-furn 1900s 
hse. You get: 2BR. priv bath 
on own floor. pkg. We shr: 
LR. OR. kit. dw. . deck. 

rd. Green quiet street nr 
Stony Brook. 12 min to Bos- 
ton $600 + ht & util 522-7920 


JAMAICA PLAIN-btfl spac 
2BR apt in Fr pen firs. hy 
T. nr shops pets 
$380+ 1/2 utils, 522-5164 


























BROOKLINE. A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly. 
quiet. clean house. 
vegetarian household. $435 
includes ALL utilities ( 

oil. water, electric) parking 
available. own room, share 
living room. kitchen. yard. 
arden. near T. Call 
39-1306 After 7:30pm 


BROOKLINE-hse sk 1F. A. 
rms + ba. shr kitch. 
quiet safe. nsmk pets, 
$530 hid. pkg. 566- 


BUNKER HILL seek 4th rmt 
Mor F. 24+ stdnt/prof.. On T 
Ig rm. washer/dryer $325 
util & secy dep. 
smokers/pets 242-3136 








JANKE Peaningisht 8 


trm nonsmkr M/F 2 rly 
nice hm w poor , 
Qerdene $400 ya i 
JAMAICA PLAIN-F skng F 
35+ shr sunny spac cozy 
hse. yd & prchs. nr T. 


spce. frndly hsmte 1 
rm. $425-2 rms +ht 522-0771 


JAMAICA PLAIN. resp. 
clean. no smk etc, for owm 
rm. W/d. nr T, bus $325/mo 
Fun people. immd 524-3083 


JAMAICA PLAIN. resp. 
clean. no smk etc. for owm 
rm. W/d, nr T. bus $325/mo 
Fun people. immd 524-3083 














CAMBRIDGE-E. M & teen 
son sk pers to shr 3 br apt 
Must be polit a one 


e186 


JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F to shr 
sny . pond-side hse w/ 
2 prof. Lg rm w/ w, 
pkg. sec sys. $ 30: 
-3093 





CAMBRIDGE inman oa 
2BR apt to share 


ht. Avi AA Tet OK (ca) 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F to shr 
sunny 3br apt in hse nr T 
Pond. w/d. nsmkg/pets. 
$384 +. call 524-8352 





CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 1 
prof : oy sks M/F to shr 


cntrid 
$461+ John (h) 868-0411 
437-4962 (w) 





JAMAICA Bonin aM 3W 


(26-46) + Oy ott oh heme to 

shr meals chores, old 

_ w/ trpic, yd, oer . wid. 
r T. Dus pond. Reas rent 


$24. 7957 lane 


NATE Ge cents map 


rmte to shr 2BR 1bth. kit. LA 
1/2 mile from train. oow 
incis utils. Off st phd gg Papen 
landscaped subur' /2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NEWTON. 1M/F to shr ig hs 
w/ 1M/2F & 2cats $275- utl 
& sec. Nsmkr. resp & cons 
Call 964-5297 Ww msg for 
more info. 








NEWTON. skg 30h. io 
nonsmkr to shr Ir 

dw. convt to T. 

$331/mo : utl. ina aA Jeff. 
965-8303: Jim. 965-5464 


NEWTON-avi now & 9/1. 








NEWTON CENTER-Room in 
lovely spac Vict hme. 5 min fr 
T view of lake. W/D. beaut 
nghrd. 25+. nsmkg. $400. 
965-6697 





NEWTON CENTRE shr 
charming 9rm colonial with 1 
person ~~ Ma utils 





NEWTON CENTER-Room in 
lovely spac Vict hme. 5 min fr 
T. view of lake. W/D. beaut 
nghrd. 25+. nsmkg. 
965-6697 





NEWTON Cntr. 2prof Ms sk 
2prof 25+ M/F to .* “7 nw 
grn in. w/d. d/d. 


S500 oho 32+ et pw ‘o/1 


NEWTON CORNER- Beaut 
hse. 2 M 1 F sk 4th. pref F. 
for friendly. mus. household. 
pony | fis. nig wit.» fp. 


fet 7/1. Call bey Pb S376 8376 


NEWTON CORNER 2F/M 
wntd for attrcty hse on quiet 
stor T & Pike. W/w. wid. 
pkg. Nosmk/pets. } ad 
For details call, 926-169 


NEWTON-M/F for 4th bdrm. 
Vict. prch, frp. yd. 
pkg. dw/d. w/d. poss 
wrkspc. no more pets pis. 
$450+ . 332-0124 


NEWTON M seeks 3 M/F to 
shr 4BR hse. Great yard. 
rdn. w/d. Nr Watertown Sq 
z T. Avi now $300-350+ 
965-7805 

















NEWTON Prof M/F 21+ for 
spac 3BR hse. Pkg. d/d. dw. 
eik. DR. 1.5 bths + 

Avi now 965-3035 


NEWTON Shr hse w/ 2 M/F 
mons stdnts. Nr T, ‘an oe 
yy pkg. +. 527-1630 
NEWTONVILLE Charming 
Vict tor 6/1 Single parent 


Conv loc. ae ° 
ds. Refs req. pro’ 
$500 inc utis. Eves 969-7664 























annie ere 
















NEWTON West. F to shr 





beaut single fam in quiet 
nbrhd. ary ey tae, 30, 
Pike 16 


965-2796, (508) 470-5887 


NEWTON W. Nd 1M/F to shr 
3BR hse w/2 prof M's/prt- 
time eee othe ns, pkg, Indry. 








ROSLINDALE- 3BR hse, 2 
sk 1 to shr. L had d/r = 


95:35 Comm Rah ET. we 
Rail & T. wk to 


Arboretum. $265+. 
469-2391, 469-3472 


ROSUINSALE OM BE humor- 


ous, flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Friend: , popcorn, woods- 
tove. Safe neighborhood. 
Good trans, all amenities. 

$299 inc! utils. Call 327-3647 


ROSCINGALE ‘esp. mature 


po ond W/Se vic ae T okt gt 
YD. w/D, Saas" a ‘ai 
327-9366 


ott F ES OMOUE,, 


group house ae sibings 
neighboring 
farmhse w/ barn, wdstove, 
Ino, 2 bathrms, cnsrv ind. 
ir Rt 2 & comm AR. 45 min 
W of Camb. 508-425-9168 


poten id Moe ony wd 
howd in beautiful NE dow | 
setting. Attached 

acres, garden, y By 
woodstove, conservation 


land. Near route 2 & com- 
muter rail. 45 min West of 

















Cambridge, ne 
$290+ ut (508) 425-455: 
SOMERVILLE, 1F 25+ 


nsmkg prof, no pets, to shr 

2brm w/ 2cists, hdwd firs, 

aH porch nr Prtr/Davis 
666-0955 





SOMERVILLE- 2 F sk 2 25+ 
for sny hse nr T. 1 oat Bo 


vie. ober no smk, 


SOMERVILLE 2 Hrvd grad 
stdnts sk 3rd hsemte to shr 
apt. 1 min wik frm Prtr Sq. 
$325/mo+ utils. Call Sandy 
or Mark at 623-6263 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F 
for 3 br in Teele Sq, nr Dav T 
Lg rm, hdwd fis, yd, prchs 
Non-smkrs only. $325+ util 
Avi 9/1. 628-77 


SOMERVILLE 5 min Davis T. 
2 rms in 6 panes hse. 

w/d, semicoop. Safe hbhd 
$195, $295. Incl ut! 626-3246 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 2 
= warm nsmk F 26+ sk 

bright BR. $300+. 
PKg A ASAP. Lv msg 776-9110 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
2M, ye ae hon 
— hes do 

perce w/d, eas’ 
nsmkg, 280 og 
or 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq.- 
sking person to share irg 
sunny 3BR. No smk/pets. 
Avi 9/1. $310+ 666-1066. 


SOMERVILLE, hsemeate F 

23+ to shr 4BR apt w 3F. Lg 

apt w/ e-i-k and living rm, 

w/d, Nr Porter/Hrvd T, 

gr store, prches, No 

pets. Avi oft "seas utis 
666-11 























THE BOSTON PHOENIX -@ 








"WATERTOWN-hg br in 4 br 
hse for non- M 
oro. w/d, nr T + Riv. 


Bike path, $325+, 926-9270 
WATERTOWN 2F sk 1F for 








WATERTOWN- Coop sks 2 
to shr 3-5 Baer mins 
pers chng,no ne T, 

F,2 M 34-38+ cat 1299 


WATERTOWN, F 34 sks 





pki bus line, 1 ‘cat ok; 
pag. in BRS445+ 924-8228 





WATERTOWN-gp hse sks 
woman 30+ to shr frndly 
conse sunny nse w/2men 
and 1 woman. pi 


firs, nr shops, on 
bus Ine. nsmkg, $350 
all, 924-8075 





WATERTOWN, SM illustratr 
& GM editor sk 1F for 


270 sq ft rm nr T. No smk: 
no pets. $270 htd, 923-4608 


wen fon EB. 


snny, hse. Cpl for irg master 
BR. be wy fis, gar- 
den. Musical semi-coop hse. 
Matt 926-2035 


WAYLAND 2M & dog sk 
M/F/CPL ae. ng} 
w/d, ac, RD 

kit 

508-788-034; 


heyy | GA _ 9/1 fo 
to shr 4 


we. a. po wl. S240/mot 


WESTON Escape the 
Share 3BR hse in oe 
w/cats, piano, 

on quiet st, nr Mi TA. eee 
Call Chris 894-8048 


WEYMOUTH nr Rt3 & 18 on 

pond, 4BR, 8rm, 2bth, qt, 

nonsmkr, $300+. take over 
734-7928 


WINCHESTER, beautiful 
home, veg grp, sun fs 
storage, Off-st pkg, 

$400+ utils, 729-55! _ 


WINCHESTER CNTR 2F sk 
prof M/F to shr huge Vic- 
torian. Wik to rail, stores, 4 
frpics, 2 pers. $400+ utils. 
617-729- 


























WINCHESTER, great hse, 
3M & 2Fs sk M/F 24+, no 
ore avi now 
729-07 





WINCHESTER 
phd el ge 2 be esp in 
beaut, semi-coop hse. 
3M, 2F Loe} sk resp F. 
$385+ food. No smoke/pets, 
avi 9/1. Call 729-0766 


SEE ATRIOS 
ROOMMATES 


A - nonsmkng M sks 
mae ge nr 
495. Lagh nya 

508-263-9 yy 


ACTON Spac 5BR hse. Lrg 
kitch, Irg deck, Irg yrd 
wigren. viet area. 
$350/mo. Call 894-6461 
LRG3BR 


ALLSTON ta ba M/F 


for 9/1. Lrg 3br w/hdwdfirs, 
nr T, must be clean, neat, 
$350 incids h/h. 787-5660 
ask for Lars. 








ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 





ARLINGTON Beaut lake frnt 
$460) > Caity basen, we 
imo nr 
s. 646-5486 
ARLINGTON Ctr, yoy lit 
bdrm just openned in 4br, 
renov at end of cul-de- 
sac, nxt to park, shr hse w/ 
a late 20's acad 


music, 
a eyt remrong. Smo. - 


nny ay B East. Rmte 
wntd. Big clean 3BR 8 rm 
apt. Conv to T & bus. Grt 
place, exc area $400+ Dave 
641-9828 











ARLINGTON E. M/F 30+ 
nonsmkr to shr 2nd fir 36R 
w/prof F. Yard, w/d, . 8 
porches, nr Alewife T. + 
utils. 641-2666 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
Beauti ful home fi 


5rd indp 30+ or 





spiritual practices. Nr T, 
nosmk/pets. $305+ icids 
pre. Dan 641-4469 before 





ARLINGTON HGTS Sk M/F 
27+, Non-smoking for 
ea 
rm, $275+ util. 1 block fr 
park, no pets. 646-6621 





‘BELMONT, M/F to share 


, SuUNNy, 


w/2, ig rm, frpic, 
smkg, inc! ht. 


Teesecs 





ere RM in quiet 
pe . wik to T/rail, nsmk 
WF $31 + 484-1407 
BELMONT/WAT M/F 26+ 
ldrnk/ for nice 
2 flat. by 3 Sa bus 
$s25/mor 


BILLERICA M/F at non 
ven wpe Wg SBR ac R apt, nr 
train, w, lo Ss. 
$300+ ul 808-067-3960 











BOSTON (WEST ROX- 

BUR time rmmte wntd 

° shr sng! fam home w/2 
amenities; 20min 

frm dwntwn: nr + egg by 


376 res d, 
$375/mo. 7- 020° 





BOSTON BRs in btfi 3BR 


apt, Bck a ee st, 
1 BR, 13'x18' $535/mo incl 
ht/hw, 1 BR x12’ 


$430/mo inci ht/hw 1 Pkg 














ARLINGTON, 7br Vict 
pong Le coop wi kit, lvrm, 


wid, tyes , 
got Mf w/ 2 we 
tum as a re il, 


ee 30 sks M/F 
nsmkr veg to shr sunny 2 
st w/spac , or 
Mage ave shops 8 avi 9/1, 


75+ 643-4356 








ARLINGTON-RM wnted non 
smk, irg apt, cls to T, 
hdwdfirs, yrd. $440 + util. 
friendly on. 643-7403 Jim. 


ASHMONT-red ine-quiet 
ome apt, on tree-lined 
a $275+ht + sec, 
382-5 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 








oan tori. "ark 866-7085 tS 


BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close 
to public trans 


hosptis. schools: 424-700" 








BRIGHTON 68 line. owner 
occp. 1F/1M sk quiet nsmkg 
F 22+ for ir 3BR 
$295/mo+ utis. 784-5169 


BRIGHTON Creative house- 
hold, home, 3BR 
11/2 bath, tree lined, walk 
from T, family area, = 


} hth ctr. 7 
Mr $333 1M/F to on 





w/ M, 


pat of Ctr-2 rmmtes for 
oo te —— apt in hse, w/d, 


1 
bus, "2," 9/1, taser ce 
254-1506 








BRIGHTON CTR- 3 M sk 2 
(F pref) resp, non-smk, safe, 
oy mag for frdly, semi- 


se, nr Bus, stores. 
& $350. Cal Call 783-9883 
before 10 pm. 





BRIGHTON Ctr, semi-furn 
rm w/ kit privigs for rnt in 
spac 2br apt, nonsmkr, conv 


[eee inc util, call Steve 





BRIGHTON F 24-32 needed 
for = condo w/ mod K & 
B, prch, d/d, LR, on Comm 
Ave 5 $450 incl ht 734-7660 


BRIGHTON F grad M prof 
a oe ee apt 

ik, pkg, on bus, 15 min 
to to B&C $300+ Sign 
lease 9/1 254-3758 








BRIGHTON F sks F nsmkr 
for mee 2br, avi 9/1, quiet, 
2nd fi, Oak Sq, 57, 64exprs 
Pike $375+ uti, w/d, no more 
pets 787-0428 iv msg 

BRIGHTON F to share w/ 2F 
for Sept 1. Clean respons 
25+. Lrg rooms, hdwd fis, 


porch. Nr bus, T. $284+ 
Jean 254-0858 








BOSTON, F wnted for sunny 
Irg beachside 2br + study, 


semi 2min to Red in, 
avi now, $3257 288-9585 


BRIGHTON M/F 25+ for rm 
in semi-co-op hse. Sk 
wrkng, resp. Free pkg, w/d. 
$195. Call 254-6 





BOSTON, Greenhouse, rmt 
wtd, rm w/bath. Health club, 
pool. Move in ASAP. ond 
mo. Call 536-1786. 536-6! 


BRIGHTON, M/F for irg 5BR 
hse, beaut loc on pond nr 
BC. Conv to T/bus. W/d, dw, 
fpl, pkg. 9/1. $350. 783-0945 





A ARIAN _ 
BOSTON nr ham Circle. 


© sks F for spacious apt. 
Must be vegetarian, 
nonsmkr, 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 


BOSTON- rmmtes wtd for ig 
reno 5 br nr NU, or 
hdwd fis, ig kit, mod ba. 
$220-290, inci ht. 661-0136. 








BACK BAY 1F sks 2F rmtes 
to shr 3BR apt. Nr T, w/d, 


hdwd firs, st . $500, 
incids hijhw. Saves _ 


BOSTON & JP rmmt for irg 
3BR, $250+/$290+/$310+. 
Hdwd fis, e-i-kit, nr T. 





BACK BAY/Cop. Rmt wtd 
nsmk grstd ypro Must See 219 
lux furn. Renv 1375 saft 2B 

1 1/2 ba 2fir 2 marble frpic 
hdwd $500-800 984-0572 





BACK BAY F sk M/F to shr 
e| int 1500sf. renov. 2BR 
on $, a/c, Indry, rf deck, 
d/d, pkg avi. $550 267-4748 


ae rmmts wtd to shr 
mod 3BR apt nr T. From 
$255-$350 —_ a Ron 





BOSTON Rmte for spac 3BR 
home nr Med Cntr/NU. no 
smk Peco, w/d, nr T, on st 

pee $300/mo+ 1/3 utls. 
445-7787 aft 6:30pm 





BACK BAY M/F wanted 
now! Nice yo hel nr Mass Ave/ 


. ht/hw 
incl $375. 437-6431 





ALLSTON Avail now! M/F 
2BR apt, Comm Ave, hdwd 
firs, eat-in-kitch. $338 incids 
ht/hw. Call 254-1277 





SOMERVILLE Hse of 4 + cat 
sks 1 prof/grad shr Vict, irg, 
beaut. /mo+. 625-741 


SOMERVILLE, F 23+ to shr 
frndily sunny 4BR apt, Nr 
Porter/Hrvd, w/d, prches Avi 
now $345+utils 1172 


SOMERVILLE, 9 hse, exc 
loc, wik to T, full kit, storg, 
. 2M, 1 gay, 1 
radical music 
from Joni Mitchel to Skinny 
Puppy. semi-veg, no 
tobacco, sk compimtry 
rmmt, $400+util, 666-1158 


SOMERVILLE/PORT SQ- 4 
br sks M/F. 1 br, w/d, 2 
prchg. Avi 9/1. $325+ utils. 
Prog hshid 7091 


SOMERVILLE- Prospect 
Hill, 1M/F sought for 

apt, Ig rm w/ study, w-w, 
conv to T, pref cin 9-5 type, 
623-8536 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hill-1 
Irg sunny rm avi in com- 
fortable ltirm Vict. 
Progressive, fairly indpnt 
hsehid of 5 incidng 1 
child(13). Shr meals if 

desired, nsmkg, no pets, shr 
chores, we seek a mature 
resp M or F. $315/mo inci ht, 
w/d, 623-2799 or ive msg at 

628-9726 




















STONEHAM-F & daughter 
sk F for 8 rm 

BR & office avail frpl, yd, 
os indry, $375+ +12 
utils, occupancy negot, 
492-7100 x5867 Donna © 


2 pot Weak esp Mie to hr 


large 
Whe, me ht ac, ian. 





+ gy a tran, 
Util 508 858-01 2 





Taatee RI 
Country living-GM unewy 
decrtd & furnished 2BR hse 
nr wild-life area & beaches. 
Resp nsmkr, $350/mo inci 
utils, (401) 624 9-lipm 


ALLSTON , sunny 2BR. 
M sks nonsmkg M/F. Wik in 
closet, roof deck. 


$350/mo+. 789-5410 


Home ph agg No pane pn 3 
bright rm. Hrd wd fir, pking, 
safe, betw Harv Sq + Pike 
on T, Shr 2M 25+ $297+ Jon 
783-9597 








ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmte to share 
beautiful, sunny, clean 2br 
apt, loc. Nr T, free pkg, 
$425/mo, Alan 254-2293 


ALLSTON Huge 7RM hse. 
Nd 3rd hsemte for 9/1 F pret, 

nr T, Hvd Sq. $300/mo+ 

Great Deal! Dan 787-7673 


ALLSTON yO for R. 
rmtes M/F to shr 56R 
MBTA. Avail - inf 
newly renov, off st pkg. 
$330-$350. 782-2064 
ALLSTON M/F rmte to shr 
w/3 other. Nonsmkr, music 
lover. Nr T, Harv Sq, w/d. 
$300+ utils. 787-0338 Lori 


ALLSTON-rmmte needed, M 
or F to shr 3BR . dw/d, 
—_ rnvtd, on 

ly. grt apt, $300-$350/mo 
ne Ts Tim 367-3700 


ALLSTON-nr Camb, sks M/F 
rmmtes to shr nice apt, w/d, 
on st pkg, off T, /mo, 
327-2783 


ALLSTON, nr Comm/Harv 
ave, 3 or 4 rmmts wnted for 
ig apt in hse, $300inci all 
utils, avi Sept 1, 232-0963 


ALLSTON: Quiet neat M 
nsmk, pets 25+ $350 htd. 
Avi 6/1 783-1318 9am-1pm 
789-2772 M-Th 9pm only 

ALLSTON Rmt wntd M/F 
$265+ util Rm 12x15 Cist 


10X5 nsmkr/heter Call 
783-4101 Ask Rich or Jon 


ALLSTON Sept 1 

— for irg 3BR, ct 
hdwd firs, pkg, cin, neat 

$275/mo+ utils. 734-8291 
































WALTHAM Fun active prof 
sks rmte for 2BR sunny, 
spac apt. Hdwd fis, — 
dngrm, prch, strg, pkg. 
bus/train, avi po Call by 
9/3 el 1/2 utils 
894-5019 


WALTHAM Off Main St 
2M/F to share 4BR hse. Lg 
rms. S/ns ok. 1 mi to Pike, 
128, Brandeis. Great lo- 
cation, nr T. Avi now. Cail 
Dale 617-891-7987 $315/mo 
htd 


WATERFOWN TF IM an? 


indy. respons! for » a 
clean hse. Porch, 


much storge, w/d, d igh oT 
75 


no smk/pt, 








ALLSTON Sks 2 M/F 25+ to 
share hse. Conv to T, food 
co-op. $280+ utis. Oct 1st 
open. Call 254-0821 


BOSTON SE-prof sks same 
to shr spac R 

w/oak firs, brck, fireplace, 
dk, d/d + micro & indry, $450 
inci all utils, Keith 1168 


ARLINGTON 1 F sks 1 F 
nonsmkr 21-30 for 2BR apt 
Ld Nr Capitol tennis crts, 

nthe on 77 & 87. $387.50 
ode r a w/d, pkg avi 








BACK BAY 
Very large and sunny oe =f 
porch, walk in closet, Com 
ave between Dartmouth and 
Exeter, share kit and bath w/ 
1. $500 incl heat. 424-7193 


BACK BAY, xtra fk 2br, 





Beacon St 2ievels w/d, priv 
gee ae. ® entre, frpic, $575+ avi 
/1, 267-3534 


BEACON HILL 2 rooms avail 
in pleasant, well-lit 3 bdrm 
apt. each inci ht/hw 
742-7037 


BEACON HILL Mature F to 
shr sunny 2BR condo. Hdwd 
fis, nr T, no p- $450 incids 
ht/hw. 523- 


BEACON HILL-M sk 28+ shr 

clean 2BR. N-smk/drk art & 
avi 9/1. 

523-4655 











lit minded. 8 
$407/mo+ A -4 





Pinckhey sie x 7 
condo, Indry, 


priv 
rideck, lux Kitch, ‘dw/d, 
fis. $650 ht incl. 742-5741 


BEACON HILL Prof F, 
nsmkg, 30+, Furn, lux, 2BR 
apt /mo inc ht/hw, sec 

Se. oe ~ d/d, w/w, ind, 6/1. 








oo HILL resp prot 
to shr nice spc. 


$600 ta a, coy ane 


BEACON HILL Resp mature 
prsn to shr snny, nice 2BR 
ht/hw 


apt. Nsmk $400 incis 
1st/last. Paul 742-2260 











BELMONT, , -« to shr 
specs, 8rm + th hse in 
quiet w rom. Off st 


1 
pkg, Nr Bus $400+Ysutil 
489-5391 





BELMONT 1 rmt for spac 
3BR near Waverly Sq. Frpic, 
w/d, near T, hwfir. 5+ 
utis. Nosmk/pets. 484-0785 





BELMONT 2M Ikng for 3rd 
M/F. On busin & cmutr rail. 
15 min to Hvrd Sq, 25 min to 
dwntwn. 3rd fir of 3 fam, irg 
BR, safe nghbrhd, suprmrkt 
is next door. We are 2 frndly, 
musical people. $275+ 
617-489-3417 


BELMONT F needed to shr 
2BR apt w/1F. Beaut hdwd 
firs, nw bth, i 
hookup. $42 

elec/hw. 489-5961 
BELMONT F to share 2BR 
with F & cats. 2nd floor in 2 
family. Sunny, pkg, no smk. 
$400+ 484-5425 











ae 2F sk F to shr 
spacs apt. w/d, dw, 
backyard, nr T. $340+. No 
smkrs/no pets. 643-4494 


BELMONT, M/F con for 
2br on qt pri st 

w/d, or io Yio 25+. 
Stew (M prof 36) 484-7933 


BOSTON’ S. End quiet GM 
32 sks M/F pref nsmkr for ig 
fine Ly 2 bat 9/1 bey incl 
ht. No more pets. Lv msg 
695-9053 v/tty 


BOSTON, S. E. union pk, ig 
loft, w/d, pote. *" NS F sks 
st rmmt to shr 2br $550+, 
9/1, 262-4471 


BOSTON Share townhse on 
St. Stephen st, next symph 
hall, great location T 
$260- 








734-4137 


BOSTON. South End, 


2GWM nsmkr, Irg pnthse 
condo, has city view, 12min 
from dwntwn, 1.5dths, irg 
deck, cock, Sans $395, 1smil rm 








EAST BOSTON- 2 M Ik 
3rd to shr Ig 3 br apt. 


ch, nr T, Y ined > 
$350, inct ail utils. 569-6025 


BRAINTREE -™ to 


share irg so brmt apt. $150 
per mo. + util 843-7: 
BRIGHAM CIRCLE- F non- 
smkr, 2BR apt, yd & prch, 
$250+ utils. Avi 9/1. 
277-6392, after 8pm 








BRIGHTON, M/F sk F to shr 
2BR condo. Nr BC & Civid 
Cir. 1 block to B line, dw, 
w/d. Avi 9/1. $350. 783-5274 


BRIGHTON, M/F to shr 3BR 
apt in quiet nbrhood close to 
T, bus. Lots of parking, have 
cable. No pets/smkrs. 
$280+utils. Call eves, 
617-789-4433 


BRIGHTON, M/F wanted to 
share 6rm house, w/d, d/d, 
parking, T. Nonsmoker, no 
pets, + 782-3394 Stu 


BRIGHTON Need prof 
nsmkg F for large 2BR apt. 6 
rooms, — = Avi 9/1. 














2BR condo. E/ rm tvg/dng, 
dw, w/d, a/c, stroage, well 
frnshd, w/hdwd firs, safe 
and bus nr_ Chis, Newton 
ome busues. $575 inc ht/hw 


ao B.c., 2 M, 
musician and writer, sk 
depndie. M/F for roomy 3br 
hse. B.C.D,lines, ht wter in- 
cided. 9.!. $316 mo. 
787-0792 


BRIGHTON-nr St Es sk 1F 
to shr th Gulet trndty cin 3BR apt 
w/1F+1 cin 
nsmkr w/o pets, nice Nos tlornd 
w/prkg. Nr bus Ins Shr rent, 
utils $285+ 783-9224 


BRIGHTON, Nr St. E's. Now 
& 9/1. 2F, 1M (Smkr), 2 cats 
sk 2M/F, 25+, indep & resp 
3rd fi, ba on st pkg. $280+ 
782-1171, 783-2149 


BRIGHTON/OAK SQ. — 
Prof F sks EZ-going non- 
smok F/M prof/grad stdnt 
28+ (yngr if resp) to shr 
great apt. in hse. 2Firs, each 
gets own Bdrm & Ivng rm, 
shr Ig kitch & bthrm, +hv ex- 
tra rms for 7. Driveway & 
on-st. pkng bus & exp 
bus. wide dish/disp, back 
deck. A oo place to live 
while still hvng lots of priv 
space. $375+. 783-9058/ask 
for Maureen or Iv. mssg. on 
mchne. 
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SECTION TWO © AUGUST 30, 1991 25 
“BRIGHTON Bigsow Hi) [=== = 5 OS OS Se ws ee we ee ee ip 
ce ees f MATCHING! 
See ROOMMATES, INC. : 





BROOKLINE- 30+ prof F ikg 

= — to shr 2 br, 335" 
ees. nr T. 

uti 4 9723 Avi 9/1 


BROOKLINE 3F 2M sk 1 
rmte. Very irg hse in cin, safe 
neighbd. $300/mo w/pkg + 
util. Nr Clevd Cir & T lines. 
Avail 9/1. 738-7104 








RENT 
ton line. 
GM sks same to shr 2BR 


BASOKUINE. Brigh 


CAMBRIDGE Som. 2Ms 36 
& 40 sk M 25+ for 3BR nr 
Porter Sq. $300+ht & ut. 1 yr 
min. No pet/smk 666-5662 


8/1-9/1. 


Hy ue F rmmte wtd 
$300+ 
w/d, sek “gorage Call 
Leroy at 354-7923. 





CAMBRIDGE/Belmont _ine- 
nr Fresh /bus, prof M 
to shr e~4 btfl & 


y0.$4 


anes 1F & 1 cat sk 
1F for cheery 2BR apt. 1 mile 








bsemnt apt. Nr Ciev Circl, T, to Hrvd 1, Porter Ae 9/1. 

iy. Off st pkg, cable $350+ Quiet No 
elec, 1st & last. 739-1811 pone Fone +, seai274 

BROOKLIN Brighton CAMBRIDGE 2F, 39 & 42, sk 


Rmte wntd sd for mosth 
furn 2BR apt. Access to 
$397 incl ht, pkg avail 

232-6828 


1F 30+ beaut conten nr nt 

ieee Ramet 

trees, home. $300" oti 
864-6460 





BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


CAMBRIDGE-2F sk F to shr 
apt, priv BR, no smkg, no 
pets, close to T, close to 
Central Sq. $350 incis ht & 
utils. 354-3792 





BROOKLINE Cidg Crnr. Lrg 
hse of 3 sks savvy 4th 33+ 

Snny rm, prch, yrd $470 incis 
ALL util & pkg. Nr T. No smk, 
pets, Republicans 731-0014 


BROOKLINE Clev Circle. 2M 
1F sk M/F 24+ to shr snn 
apt nr T. een individual, 
resp. No ismk $340+ 
Avi O/1. 23: 26 


BROOKLINE, 








Clev Cir, vane non smk, for ig 
brm avi in uf 2br apt. Lndry, 
Nr T EIK, i lvrm w/ piano, 
$430inc! in hw, avi immed, 


CAMBRIDGE 2 nsmkng M/F 
rmtes for sny 4BR apt. ag 
min to Harv/T. W/d, +~ 

avi 9/1. $345+. 629 = 


CAMBRIDGE 2 or 3 BR in 
clean 4BR apt. Nr MIT and 
Central $3, Pref M/F 

rece. /mo+ utils. 








=< Cntri Sq. Rm. 
7X6 w/cist & wndw. Avi prt 
time, 3-4 its /wk. $125: 
utis. AVL 9/1. 547-6429 


CAMBRIDGE, East, walk to 
MIT, shr lux 3BR apt, a.c., 
w/d, dw. 2BRs avi, $500- 
$700, negot. 547-6688 








BROOKLINE- Cool Corn, 
M/F to shr 2 br, f/p, hdwd 
firs, hi ceil, d/w, w/d, 
roofdk,tennis, bird sanct in 
rear. $595, ht/hw 
incl.496-1072 


BROOKLINE-Coo!l Corn. 
room to shr, $400 277-5756 
or 350-0030 








CAMBRIDGE-Frsh pnd. 1M 
sks mature, ez going, M/F 
over 30 to shr 5 1/2 rms, 3 
firs, in hse,+ bsemnt & yrd. 
$450 + util. 491 “2125 


CAMBRIDGE F w/ cat sks 
resp F 25+ to shr 2br w/ yd 
in Cmbprt, nsmkrs $2 
661-9435 








COOLIDGE CORNER. 
IDEAL LOC! Mature nsmkr. 
Spac snny 2BR. Ldry, str 
T $550 Pkg avi. 277-2237 





COOLIDGE CORNER, Bab- 
cock St. HUGE BR in 3BR 
hse. $375 incl pkg space. Avi 
asap. 232-9636 


BROOKLINE Coolidge 
Corner. Mature prof large 
sunny 5BR tree lined 
Hoe aaa ty no smoking 

$380/mo+ utils 
277-7355 


BROOKLINE F/M rmte 25+ 
forgorgeous sny 2BR/2bth 
apt ovrikng pubic prk/ten 
crts. Dw, Idry, hdwdfis, frpic, 
fntstic loc, nr Grn In & Med 
area $500/mo. 731-3527 


BROOKLINE, F rmmt for 
M/F 4BR hse, 2 ba, nr C & D 
line. $390+ incl pkg. w/d, 
dw, 2 porches, hdwd firs. No 
pets/no smkg. 566-3727 


BROOKLINE, ikg for 2 cool 
rmmts to shr % 4br apt, 
steps to B line, prch, cable. 
EIK, w/d in bidg, nr BU/BC 
$325+, $375, Rob 730-9644 


BROOKLINE-M/F to shr 
4BR in hse nr Cool Crn, 
Brookline Vill, T, w/d $365 
incl ht/hw 734-2496 




















BRIGHAM CIRCLE 1F 
rmmte in 3BR apt $350/mo+ 
1/3 utis. W/d in bsemnt, E & 
an a T & 39/66 Bs Sept 1 


BRIGHTON-Professional 
rmte for 2 br apt. 26+, 
Straight,own trans. Non- 
smkr. $300+ util. Dan 
787-5357. 9/1 


BROOKLINE-Mod tux, M/F 
for 2 br 2 bth, bicny, a/c, d/d, 
w/d, prof and a smker. $422 

+ elec & prk. Sec Dep. Lisa 
731-8961 





BRIGHTON 1F 1M sk 2 F/M 


BRIGHTON Prof F 35 = 





hey Nr B,C,D lines. mature nsmkr to shr quie’ 
pen, heat incid. 2BR | hnsehid, avt 9/1 
$300+ util 782-8821 $300*" 782. 1 lv msg , 
BRIGHTON, at people to shr 
1F musician $2 nice 3br nr’ BC $272 or 
—. a M/F's in 20s hted, 508-443-0162 bef 


kg, prch, cble 
itten in A 
mere $325 hid. 
859-3349 Leave message 





BRIGHTON 1M sks resp 
prof grad stud prof. Shr 
wodertful furn 2 br apt. 

kit, pkg, nr T. Tennis. crts avi 
375+ + utils. 782-3253 


BRIGHTON-1M sks resp 
prof grad 24+ to shr 

mod, cin, spac, ne 2BR 
apt nr BC, on public trans, 
w/d, dw, a/ ch, strge, 
on st pkg, $340 +utis. 

avi now, 787-1359 


BRIGHTON, 2br avail in irg 
hse inbd lots of prkg 
$300/mo 782-5939 


BRIGHTON- 1F 2M sk M/F 
25+ to argo 4BR hse w/2 

chs on T, pkg. No pets 

5+ 2 08 

BRIGHTON-2M sk 1M to shr 
3BR apt, cis to St. Eliz & T, 
Indry pkg & utils inci, $300, 
call aft 7 782-1308 


BRIGHTON, 2 rmmts 
$250+. Large clean quiet 
sober. 9/1. Call Terry at 
254-6443 




















BRIGHTON A persn to shr a 
quiet, clean, spac 2BR 
condo on Market St. Pkg and 
Indry factits. $375+ utils. Call 
after 8pm 254-5041 





BRIGHTON Sk 1 prof to shr 
3BR in mod apt. D/d, id 
hdwd fis, a/c, 24hr sec. $375 
incls ht/nw. 783-1511 


BRIGHTON, Wanted: 25+ 

a to share hse. Free pkg, 
min to T, t area. 

$225+dep+util. 7 2 


BROOKLINE-F sks prof F or 
grad stdnt nsmkr 25-35 for 
Irg sunny 2BR, wik to T & 
med area, w/d, $450 inci ht, 
739-0344 











BROOKLINE, 1br w/ patio 
avi in 4br, w/d, ig eat-in kit, ig 
Ir, NSmkr, sunny, spac, hdwd 
fis, pa avi July 1, 
232-18 


BROOKLINE, 2F sk 3rd for 
$593 sunny 3br apt, avi 9/1, 
392 a ht/hw pkg, 
731-17: 


BROOKLINE 2F sk 1M/F 
24+ to shr 3BR apt. W/d, 
hdwd fis, dw, nr T/bus, on st 
pkg. $430+ utls. 730-8186 


BROOKLINE, 2prof F 30+ sk 
M/F rmmte, sunny bdrm, 
—_ kit, den, frpic, exc 
loc, ht/nw, pkg, indry inci 
$495, 38-7501" 











BROOKLINE Nonsmkr 
kosher or veg pref. a 
2BR 2bath, mod, prkg, a 

$420inc 734- i2a9msg/ 
232-0827h 451-4513w Ben 


BROOKLINE One M/F to shr 
Irg sunny BRM yn 2 full 
baths) w/one M 30. Coolidge 
Cnr, nonsmkr. $500/mo+ 
508-395-3488 leave msg 





Peter where Hrvd/Prtr Sq. 


Psyc & spiritually 
evolved + to Shr at- 
tracty 3B Meith 1M. Huge 


beaut BR w/bay wndws 
$355. Also, small snny BR 
w/loft. $277 incl ht & elec. No 
pet/smk. Mitch 876-6319 


CAMBRIDGE H Sq/ Prtr Sq 
30s M sks as std/ prof 








rmte for irg 1BR. $242 ht inci 
Avi 9/1 -0308 Chip 
CAMBRIDGE H Sq/ Prtr Sq 
30s M sks grad std/ prof 
rmte for irg 1BR. $242 ht inc! 
Avi 9/1. -0308 Chip 


CAMBRIDGE Rmts wntd for 
irg 4BR apt. 10 min wik to 
Harv Sq, MIT, 20 min to Bos. 
Hdwd fi $300-350. 661-5711 


CAMBRIDGE/Smrvile 1 min 
to Prtr T. 1F sks 2 —_ 
M/F for irg 3BR on quiet 

W/d, wik in cist, offet p tp 
EIK. $366.67+. 625-151 


CAMBRIDGE/Som-M or F 

for 4BR apt 4 bi fr Davis oe 

T. White wails, sanded fir: 

No smokers, cars, eat. 

$350 inc! util, 623-0719 or 
628-3999 











CAMBRIDGE/Som, sk M/F 
24+ for beau 4br nr 
Prtr/Davis, wk to Hrvd. Mod 


k&b, w/d, h yee, 

$400. 864-1184, 3 32- soho" 
CAMBRIDGE/Som_ inman 
Sq-1F 30s sks same to shr 


sunny 2BR, $355+utils 
625-4327 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville Nr 
Davis Sq. M/F nsmkr to shr 
sunny, spac 2BR 
$400/mo+. Call 661-0586 
CAMBRIDGE/Som, nr Harv, 
F sks F/M = spac 2br 
apt, a kit, pref veg or kosh, 
$400. 776-5865 














CAMBRIDGE-nr Porter, Ivly 
5BR, 2firs, frm $280; nr Ken- 
dall, attr 4BR 3firs frm $300, 
NO FEE Sander re 864-8772 


ORISHAM CIHCLE Mh sks. 


M/F 25+ to share 2BR. Nr T. 
$325/mo+ utils. 277-5831 


CHARLESTOWN City 7 
Prof M/F for spac 2B 
ye. .w/d,dw,micro. Walk to 

town. $525+ 10/1 
321-0579 


CHARLESTOWN Pro- 
fessional F for 2BR du 
nonsmoker, yard, near T, on 
st pkg. $350+. 242-0811 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d, dw, 
hdwd, mostly furn Nsmkr 
$400+ utils Call 242-2267 


CHELMSFORD-nsmkr, 2BR 
2ba, w/d, pool, tennis, a/c, 
$400/mo+ 1/2 ut, avi 5/1, 
own 2 cats, (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA 3rd to share 
sunny 9RM apt weats at st nr 
T w/d micro cble a/c 
nonsmkr $320 inc ht/hw 
889-6501 Iv msg 884- 























CAMBRIDGE-Huron area, 1 
nonsmk M/F 25+ to shr 
quite, spacious, 3 br apt 
w/2M & cat. Hdwd firs. 
prch's, $425 + util. Paul or 
david, 868-1620 


CAMBRIDGE-Hvd Sq 

woman wanted to shr w/prof 
M, mod 2BR semi-furn, $410 
utils incl, no cig/drugs. 


INMAN SQ. 
CAMBRIDGE Inman » & 
Nr T. Snny apt. Avi ASAP 
$275 Hdwd fis, w/d, 2 prchs 
No sexists/racists 661-6604 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 1M 
sks 1M prof for irg 2BR, 3rd 
fir trple dckr. //mo+ utils 
Avi 9/1. 547-7216 


CAMBRIDGE, Kendall Sq 

4BR 2vebath, w/w, dw, w/d, 
, basement, driveway, 

$385-$430+ utils. 253-968 


CAMBRIDGE Kendall font 
we pe ty modrn twnh 

c. oe, nr T, MOnemT. 
shisymoe 76-7227 


CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 
" shr irg apt. Cis to 

& Red line T stop. 
Bal Dave 876-0182 























BROOKLINE Prof M/F 22-33 
wntd for large 48R apt. 
Porch, on toe . dw. Nr B.C 
& D lines. incis ht/hw 
739-6673. Mike or Glen 


CAMBRIDGE N. Mellow prof 
F 26 seeks same to shr spac 
snny 2BR apt in 2 family 
home. Hdwd fis, w/d, nr T, 
pkg $425+ 661-1108 





BROOKLINE-Rm in beaut- 
iful, Vict hse nr T. Join a fam 
& friends who prefer adven- 
turous, lo-fat food. 731-9529 


BROOKLINE-rmmte wntd to 
shr a Irg cmfrtble apt, nr T & 
stores, 232-6546 Ed 


BROOKLINE, SM prof sks 
resp person to shr sunny 
2BR condo. Top fir of 
brwnstne. Quiet st., skyline 
vu, exposed brick, deck, 
marble frpic, indry. Nr T, 
$600+utils avi now. No Pa- 
cific Heights situations, 
please. 731-4588 








CAMBRIDGE, NORTH M/F 
30+ to share 3rd fi apt. No 
drugs, min alcohol, non- 
smoker, hdwd firs, parking 
Looking for person who is 
neat, clean, considerate. We 
share chores. $275/mo+ 
utils. Avail 8/1. 868-5343 


CAMBRIDGE-Nr Har sq & 
Radcliff. 1M for 2 br apt 
$310 mo. incids ht & elec 
Very gd Camb APt. 354-8247 


CAMBRIDGE F Nsmkg rmte 
wntd. Room for rent in furn 
2BR apt. Must like cats 
$85/mo+ utils. Call 547-1862 











BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ez F fr ig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frp! W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 

BROOKLINE Vill. 2BR 2bath 
furn BrookHouse apt. $700 


incls pool, tennis, . ht, 
a/c, 24hr sec. Call S09 








pobny eg oo 2 yng prof M sk 
huge 3BR 2 bth 


. ElK, 
nate 2 wmgrme ror mo+ 1 


utis. Chris or Ted 739-743 


BURLINGTON Prof F — 
PT student 28+ to shr lu 
2BR 2bth condo $435+ 9/15 
or 10/1. 229-8106 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter/Davis 

1BR in 2BR renov vict apt. 

Deck, beaut light, hdwd firs, 

prkg, bay windows, hi ceil- 

ings. Deck garden, Mins to 
T. $500+. 625-3822 





CAMBRIDGEPORT ig quiet 
furnshd “Shope w/drvway 
pkg, nr /schis, avi 
now $300+. 944-7304 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Nr Cen- 
tral/Hrvd Sq. Lrg rm to shr in 





46 hse. i-furn, $350 
inci util. 354-8144 


CHELSEA Pratville area 
M/F shr 2BR, nr A and Rt 1 Shoe 
mod kit/bath, vy 

utils. Lv msg 884-6267 


CONSIDERATE 
JAMAICA PLAIN Busy, 
sociable _— up seeks 
rmte for 2BR apt in smoke 
free, pleasantly populated 
triple decker in safe 
nghbrhd. Porches, yard w/d 
5 min to Orng T/buses. 8 min 
to Arboretum. No mammal 
pets. $315/mo+. 524-0685 


DEDHAM M/F rmtes for Irg 
comfortable 4BR hse. Pkg, 
frpic, w/d, ac. 8 miles to Bos- 
ton. Musicians encouraged 
$335+ ht 522-9205 Greg 


DORCHESTER 2 Ms & 1 F 
sk 4 persn to shr 2 level, 4BR 
in Ivly Melvill Pk. 2 fmly 
$218/mo. 282-9093 


DORCHESTER, Adams Vil- 
lage 2 Males sk M/F to 
share 3BR apartment 
$250+Ysutilities. Brendan, 
825-1594 


DORCHESTER/ Neposet 
area, M/F rmmt to shr lux 2br 
apt on qt st w/ off-st pkg, min 
to T, exprss way, & jass 
$350/mo, 268- ext 285, 
364 5 Brian 


DORCHESTER Nr UMass. 
Lrg rm in nice Victorian hse 
15 min to cai iS, 25 to 
Harvard + util. Sec 
required. 288-9861 Peter 


DORCHESTER/Ashmnt Hill 
Rmmts wtd for beaut irg 
3BR yen dw/d, safe 
area, nr T, nosmkng/pets 
$325/mo+. 282-1444 444" 


























- DORCHESTER-Ronan prk 


shr 5rm apt nr Red In & UM- 
ass, $240 inci utils, 
436-1654, 269-6718 


DORCHESTER Someone to 
share a 2 bedroom, heat, 
furn apt, no smoke, must be 
neat, on Red Line, one stop 
UMASS $300/mo. 825-0884 


DRACUT, GM sks M/F to shr 
4ievel, 2br, 1.5bth twnhse 
frpic, a/c, w/d, d/d, pag, 
decks, qt, call 508-458- 
EAST BOSTON, rmate nded 
9/1/91 M/F grad stnd or prof 
to shr 3br apt nr T $217+utils 
Call 561 6665 or 353-4358 
days 


EVERETT Rmte wntd for 
modrn 22BR condo on pubic 
trns. $368 excidng utils. Call 
Ann 396-2546 
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ROOMATES 
CONTINUED 





GLOUCESTER, Rock neck, 
nice 1br apt, EIK, hdwd fis, 
deck w/ ir view, 


umwiges a incl $650, call 





HARVARD ee 
F nsmkr, 25-35 to shr 3BR 
apt w/d 1bick to no 
pets $270+ Olivia, 1 


IPSWICH-GM sks so 4 
shr 5rm apt, wik to tr: 

beach, $350+, (508) 
356-3361 


RARE BN AL) br 
est hshid w/2 frndly F & cat. 
a 2 Lay renov, ate 
safe nr Pond 
sabe incis util 76-8881 








THE BOSTON PHOENI 








JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
3rd rmmte for 3BR hse nr T. 
Avi now. Call Rick 522-1135 
$330+ utils 

JAMAICA PLAIN-S5 rm 1st fir 
apt, hdwd firs, or T & 
nt rent $325/mo, avi 
now -7745 








JAMAICA PLAIN Nr Pond. F 


condo. Skylits, 
No pets. Avi now 524-4277 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 27+ 
= for huge Gaun erieoel cnt 2 
'S prch deck 
st nr T $360/mo+ Roaster 
JAMAICA PLAIN-ROS 1BR 
in 2BR in re good nhbrhd nr 
Arboratum + chs yard 
veg $300+ Ken 3h51 136 
JAMICA PLAIN-2 M sk M/F 
hsemte, irg . wd firs, 
Nr T, s per mo. 
524-325: 














JAMAICA PLAIN 2F + 2 cats 





KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 








522-5087 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F wntd for 
4BR apt. Nr T, hdwd firs, 
prch. $250/mo+ utils. Avi 
9/1. 1st/last 983-0799 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rooms 
avail in 5BR house. Cross 
street to T, w/d $285+ 
Frank 524-7640 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Lg vict nr 
pd 2M/1F sk mat M/F, no 
smk/drugs/pets. $350, in- 
cludes ht/ldry, 524-6385 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pn ~~. 
and T. Lg hse w/ 
ard, frpl, w/d, ori :. 
/F. Avail now $368+ 
524-4914 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nr Forest 
Hills T. Unfurnished rm 
$287+ utils 522-8083 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Non- 
smkg, GWM skg 2 for well- 
furn, air-cond condo in For 
Hills. Nr T, arboretum, pd. 
W/d. $350/mo_ including 
ht/hw. Pets 0.k.522-3962 


JAMAICA PLAIN ig mod 
3BR. porch, yard, next to 
new condo, $225+, non- 
smkr 734-7928 983-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F to 
share lovely sunny & spac 

5 rm apt nr T. No pets. No 
smking. Car necces. $335+ 
Avi Sept. 522-9299 


JAMAICA PLAIN-1BR_ in 
2BR apt nr pond & T, newly 
rnvtd, own" phone, call eves 
$265+ 524-4732 


JAMAICA PLAIN- to shr 2 br 
apt. Beat, spac, qt. Fam 
nbhd, nr T, w/d, Avi 9/1. 
$380/mo. 524-0489 


JAMAICA PLAIN Artistic 
M/F for sunny room, private 
porch $258/mo + Min to 
MBTA. 522-2138 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1F for 
sunny 3br Vict home, 2fis, 
prch, Pond side, nr T, hdwd 
fis, nsmkr, 1cat, no more 
pets. $340+ utils, 524-8093 


JAMAICA PLAIN sk hsmt shr 
vry nice, mod tnhse duplex, 
dwshr. off-st pk, w/w veg 
pref $295+ 522-1458 


TUDOR CHARM 
JAMAICA PLAIN, huge, 
sunny 3BR dpix (7 rms), 
prchs, hdwd firs, nr pond, on 
T. Ask neat, quiet nonsmk: 
F. No pets +. §24-218 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rmte wntd 
Grad stdnt/prof to shr 
oes 19th Cent 2BR 
furnshd hse. Pvt pkg, must 
see. $300+ utls. Call after 
7pm. 983-5049 

JAMAICA PLAIN Room 
$250+ utils. Short or long 


OK. Call 
9AM-11PM 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN straight M 

= $450/mo+ utils, avi 9/1, 
no pets, nonsmkr. Yrd, rv 

wy. Call Rick 522-8752 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M rmmt 
25+ to shr ig apt, nr T, w/d, 
yd, an utils avi Sept or 
sooner, Bill 524-6342 


SAMAAICA PLAIN a pref 




































































pets 
9/1. 524-6803 


JAMAICA PLAIN, tbr in 3br 
apt, safe, qt area, yd, wshr, 
nr bus/ $333/mo., 
983-0961 








JAMAICA PLAIN Pnd Sd skg 
cpl or M/F for 2V2BR in quiet 
hse, nr T. Avi on 9/15 for 
nsmkng prof/grad stdnts 

w/prog politics. W/d. pkg 
$700 incids utis. 524-4890 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F nded 
for Oct 1. Clean, 9. 2 
prches, hdwd fis, frpic, laun- 
dry, nr T. Nsmkg, have cat 
Scott 524-1572 


oe PLAIN, 3F sk 
ndly considerate F, sunny 
ps veg nonsmkg apt 
$250/mo. 524-7777 


JAMAICA PLAIN- F & cat sk 
2 op no-smk, pref vegtrn 
CHEAP, $275+ for 3 br 
522-9891 

















sk 1F to shr irg sunny 3BR. nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, vrm, 
$250/mo+. a" btwn 

7-10pm. 524-1292 $550 $580 avi'5/t 262 362.7432 
JAMAICA PLAIN Cple sks 2. LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
M/F to shr renov quiet 3BR. —_— professional M to rent 1BR 
DW w/d eat-in-kit, nr T in — 10 room 
$250+ 983-0156 home. Use of ail facilities. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Roseway, Cal! (508) 947-6946 
roommate for big 2BR, quiet ey dpng iprof M sks 
area, T-access. Lv msg, 2M/F for ays grrs 


hse w/yrd | Goat No pet. A 
now-10/15 $420+ 861-0831 


LEXINGTON F/M for indep 
lfam hse in res nghbrhd, 
w/d, 


3 no _smkg/pets/ 
drugs, $400+ 861-67: 


LYNN Prof M, quiet culdesac 
nr ocean. 1BR in 2 stry hse. 
Own bath, kit. No pets/smk 
$375/mo + 1/2 utils. Avi 8/1 
595-6262 











Must SEE 
LYNN/SAL line-2GWM 
sk resp GM/GF to shr immac 
3BR home in nice nrbhd, 
$385/mo incl ut, 595-8348 


MALDEN-2 F Iking for 3rd to 
shr 3 br apt. Pool, grag, cise 
to T. $330 per mo, + util. 
321-6996 


MALDEN 2M seek resp M/F 
to share ~~“ 3BR apt near 
T, stores. No smoke/pets 
$225/mo+. 397-6833 


MALDEN 2RM apt heat- 
ing/electric included near T, 
park hsptl. Very accsbi 
$500+ must see great for 
students/nurses for appt call 
617-391-8980 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr irg sunny 3br apt great 
views of Boston rent $360 
neg 321-5976 


MEDFORD, 1min to Tufts, 
Tbr avi in spac apt, F nsmkr 
pref, hdwd fis, mo no 
utils, nr T, avi imm, 395-5312 


MEDFORD F rmte wntd for 
Irg 4BR hse. Incids ht, offst 
2580 dw/d, hdwd fis, nr 93 

/mo. 396-3392 Lv msg 


MEDFORD F sks F 25+ ig 
2/1 in hse wd fir yrd din rm 
pkg Nr T/93/128 /util Iv 
msg 393-9712 


MEDFORD, F to shr 2BR. 5 
min walk to Tufts, irg sunny 
porches, yd, resd area pee 
quiet avi 9/1 395-795 


MEDFORD Lg sny 7RM apt 
3BR hdwd firs, mod kit/bth, 
yrd, nr shops, Tufts grad std 
pref $260 inc all 395-6395 


HOME-SHARE/ARTS 
MSMR M ef) into 
srts/spirituality sks M/F c 
30s; reliable non-smoker, no 
substance problems. Spac 
2BR apt, comt rm/adeq 
clos space. Safe, quiet, 
clean res area. Nr major 
Rtes & MBTA, Tufts, 
































shops/serv. Avail NOW. 
Rent $300+. ARNE 
391-8712 





MEDFORD, nr Tufts, on 
busine, newly renov bdrm in 


! apt, w/d, decks, 
25+utils, 391-6966 Dan or 
Bob 648-5104 





MEDFORD-rmmte to shr Ir 

3BR apt w/2Ms, —_ prof, 

on T, w/d, w/w, ches, 
$305+utils, 3 58 26 or 
(508) 664-1209 





MEDFORD, west-F 28+ 
Non-smoker for hg a rm 


in a “ae 
fireplace, pkg, 300+ 
483-7309 . 





MELROSE 1M sks 1M/F for 

2BR apt 25+, pkg, on bus In, 
wk-in clos, idry, neat. $300+ 

utils. 665-346 Lv msg 


py aon te nsmk 24+ 
3BR hse. Dw, w/d, 


oA eS 662-5442 


METHUEN Science 
GM 2 








condo 
523 Salem, NH 03079 Rick 


MILTON 1M/F 27+ to shr 
3BR apt in hse. Exc location, 
nwly renov, 








2M, yISSsION =~ Se hive for 
ot in — = a ois 
Resid ie 2 pay 
MISSION HILL 2M 1F Ang ~ 


u—- ie 1 7 = 
min to prch, on 
wshr $280+ 731-9057 lv msg 


NEEDHAM F 30+ sks same 








to share irg oy 2BR in 
2family hse. Prch, storage, 
nr town $365+ 455-87: 





NEEDHAM ee to shr in 


3BR hse. Kit, LR, OR, . 
wshr, pkg, wik to T. Nsmk 
$375+ ¥s. 449-0030 


1991 








NEWTON, .2F sk 3rd 25+, 
smkr, kosher, for 3bdrm 
apt, easy wik to T & Crystal 
lake, +, avi Sept 1 
965-5564 





NEWTON- 2 prof SWM skg 
ind to. join benevolent anar- 
chy. 3 br apt, d/w, nuke, cbi. 
Cis to xpres Bus & Com rail. 
$367/mo+ utils. 969-8224 


NEWTON 3M sk a M/F 
nsmkr for BR hy 3BR apt in 
— Eik, d/d, 2 bths, om. 
dck, w/d, s' urge. Oe 
128 pkg $27: 969.4259 


— 3 yd F sk 4th F 
28+ for irg Vict hi - in 
Newtonvi .orT, 








no pets, $260+ht 
244-4014, 332-8337 


page Sy ne M wanted 
for 3BR hse, w/d, waik to 


24a. Br g Saas, pass or 


NEWTON Cnr, F AH w/cat 
F/M prof 





























XxX: @¢ SECTION TWO * AUGUST 30, 
REVERE-very cin, hdwd firs, SOMERVILLE/Camb Ine, SOMERVILLE- 2M sk M/F SOMERVILLE 
3BR apt, nice nr beach & T, 1M ore SF coeate = ade FLA es RMMTE WTD 
2Ms 3rd, $230/mo inc! , sunny irg hdwd firs, o urn thru you want. 
ht, 581-0750 ‘ st Pkg. mod ba, prch, wik to $286/mo, 625-2964 nonin ee eae nee 
REVERE-Wid, M rmmte, 31 SOMERVILLE 2M/1F & 9 ga = wry 
to shr 2 br apt. Nr T, bch. | SOMERVILLE/CAMB-1 furn = 2cats seek 1F for 4BR hse. 668.5696 /mo 
$225+ 1/2 utils. Lea eave msg. br-in 4 br hse,2 M/1F,Dav $275+ heat. Great loc, grt 
436-961 §4.2 oe. re is 7 space. No smk 623-2163 NO DEP W/REF 

uses /mo.Prch, 

ROSLINDALE Sk rmt fr3BR kg. w/d, SOMERVILLE, F wid forBR = cOMERVILLE-sk F/M for Ig 


Nr T, 


$320+ aloe Beater 
noSiNBAUt. Spacious 


2BR to share 
area. Yebik to bus, aoe. 


ard. No or smkrs. 
$350+ Christine 325-7601 
Ri mony i 


wo sheng 2. 
ne T pkg, $250 us, » Mark 


op. 39-5370 oF 965-1837 

















pk ‘Nr Pike, xprs bus. 
pon Ay 9/1. 1, 332-3152 vl 
NEWTON CORNER-Prof to 1F ko oP et snny 
ad hak a tn M apt in nice 
firrpic, Ig eik, fr/ok prch. wT 
oy ates ero 1/3) 1/3 my om bo ge avi 9/1 
26 te 30R ap ines 
+to apt nr 
wie Smee Bali Sq. hdwd fis, Safe, easy 
3BR. Ot nbrhd, nr Pike’ No ig. smk ok, 2 cats, a 
pen. Safe. Pkg, cble TV oi ra* $300/mo 
5+ 969-1062 '6-5916 


lots of space. 
Please call 776-1241 


SOMERVILLE/CAMB Nr 

Porter Sq. Grad std sks 1 rmt 
25+ F pri snny hrdwd = 
kit wsh avi qt safe ni ; 
$375/mo. 623-5248 


SOMERVILLE- Come join 

our home. M/F & cat sk 3rd, 

25+ eon oon yd, 

pkg. $350 

SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq 
w/garden, barn, piano, 











in big fun hse. 1 block to 
Davis T, hdwd firs, a” 
no cigs. +. 666-5786 


SOMERVILLE Inman Sq. Avi 
9/1. Matr, v7 & fun F/M to 
= ye a ig 2BR w/arts oe 

& cat. Quiet, safe 
pA 10 min wik to Hvrd 
Sq. $375+. 666-2258 


SOMERVILLE, loviey 3BR in 
2fam. Porter sq. shrt wik to 
T, $390 mo/+utils. 
625-9876 








Lori 





26+ reas rent 623-7418 
aa ge ae wane Sq, nr 
ufts & T, hdwd firs, high 
cng . 2 prches, ro. 
w/d, . NSsMk:i imo, 
wid, Ses. non aves, (508) 
548-3705 x356 days 
SS ae . 1 


room spac 3BR. 
Grad/prof, nonsmkng, 2 
cats. 


Jmo+. 
Tomas/Donna 776-6487 











SOMERVILLE/D 
SQ-2M/1F sk non-smkg 
shr apt nr T. $212.50+ 
787-3659 or 625-8740 


> 
57> 


SOMERVILLE-M, 25, ekng 
nsmkg mature 

2BR apt, irg BRs, hdwd ne. 
_ w/d, on st pkg, nr 
‘orter T, $375+utils, mo ea 
Ise avi 9/1 Dave 666-; 


SOMERVILLE po ty Be 
pref for beaut 2BR apt. Ac- 
csbie, nr T, quiet area. Must 
see! $275/mo+. 628-6951 








3 bdrm nr T/bus hdwd firs, 
off st park $215+ $235+, call 
776-8581; 547-4646 


SOMERVILLE-Spring Hill, nr 
Porter Sq, 5BR nee boy 9/1, 
$270/person, 625-02 


SOMERVILLE “Teas Sq 
apt. Near Davis T & laundry. 
M/F $300+ utils. Great lo- 
cation. Call 625-9053 


SOMERVILLE- ~e 
Tufts U., ot. safe 5 
$315/mo. Cait Ken, 
625-1 o Bill at 259-0702 














spacious, 
. LR, DR, Study, 
hdwd firs, near T, a 


reine person. Linda 
3 LaT3 or or Greg 951-8752 
SOMERVILLE-Union sq. 





SOMERVILLE M/F 25+ for  1M/F w/cat sk M/F 24+, Irg 
snny comfort oo, am. causal hse, Nr Har, 
prch w/ view. i pow $. + util. avail now! 
smk 9/1 + 629-21 628-1029 





SOMERVILLE M grad stdnt 
40, neat, cnsidrate sks = 
to shr irg 3BR nr Tufts. 
628-172 








If you're looking for 





a new band member 
or want to join a band 


CALL 267-1234 TODAY! 







For a limited time, 
place a "GIG" ad in 
the Phoenix for two weeks, 
and if you still haven't 
found wnat you're 

looking for after that time, 
the Phoenix will keep 
running your ad until you do. 
GUARANTEED. 





MUSIC. 
THEATER & ARTS 








SOMERVILLE Union Sq Irg 

3br M nd Grad $309) = 
prkg on T beaut Yh 

all utils incid 491-0015 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq. 2 
rmmtes for 5BR 1 1/2 bath 
apt w/ great prch. Conv to T. 
$327/mo. 628-9339 








SOMERVILLE, WEST- 2 F sk 
M/F to shr big 3 br, ig rm for 
you. Qt tree lined st, gd cist 
spc, hdwd fis, renov, w/d, no 
pets/smkg,$295+. 628-3339 


SOMERVILLE West-Davis 

bo R-- avi in 3BR in fully 
twnhme_ w/grge, 

$425. 776-7357, collect 

(203) 236-0143 


SOMERVILLE West, 2F/1M 
sk 1M/F 25+ to shr Ig, qt 2fi 
4br apt w/ wdwrk, frpic, 
prch. Frndly indep w/ 1shrd 
meal/wk, no smoke/pets, avi 
Sept 1, $330+ utils 623-3618 


SOMERVILLE, West. 1M 
in2BR apt Nr Tufts, Teele & 
Davis Sqs.(Red line) seeks 
M/F 24+. Cat OK. $360/mo 
INCL UTIL. 354-9604 Aft 9/3 
628-1040 














SOMERVILLE Winter Hill 
Nsmk M/F for beaut 3BR 
w/ivng rm, dng rm, eik, pkg, 
nr T. $283/mo+. 776-3991 


SOMERVILLE - Near Porter. 
Spacious, beaut, 4BR w/2 
openings M or F. $313/mth. 
628-6720. 


SOUTH BOSTON/ se eo 
prof F, non-smkg to shr “hy 
o¢y. kit, d/r, I/r, pch, hdwd 
fis. On Bus In, nr T. $275+ 
utils. 269-2061 


SOUTH END 1M/F to shr 
twnhse with 3M 1F. Lrg 
room, hdwd fis, w/d, irg kit. 
Safe. $350+ 426-3160 














SOUTH END F sks M/F prof = 


for beau 2BR dupix. Mod 
kit/bth hdwd firs pvt ridck 
frpic views, more! $525 
267-1154 


SOUTH END, M/F to shr ig 

renov 2br w/ M grad stnt, nr 

T, w/d, pvt gardn, mod kit, 
$350+ Doug 536-8423 


SOUTH END Share mod 
2BR view, w/d, dw, w/w 
carp, glass, Ir, skywind. 
$425/mols 1st/last. Don 
262-8692 











NEWTON-Crner, new apt, Nr 
X bus bos. 2 br on qute tree 
lined str. Bicny, firpoic, w/d, 
$375 + utl. 244-1979 


NEWTON, M sks M/F to shr 
2br apt, qt st, frnt det phe Ig 
kit, rear deck, off-st 
$400+ utils 527-2149 
NEWTON Nsmkng F to shr 
nice 2BR. Expr bus, “Bis a/c, 
'5/mo 


dw/d, w/w, want 
incids ht. 244-5117 


NEWTON Nsmkng F to shr 
nice 2BR. Expr bus, “Bide a/c, 
'5/mo 

















dw/d, w/w, indry. 
incids nt. 965-5117 
oy thon Sk M/F prof nsmk 
bsemnt BR in 3BR hse. 
wie, 2 bths, free , ~ 
No sec dep req. 
NEWTON Sk M/F —- nsmk. 


= bsemnt BR in 3BR hse. 
W/4d, 2 bths, free pkg. $425+ 
No sec dep req. 
On Daehn Ons 
Lg. = in 3BR hse. W/d, 2 


353.2780 0 eet oe 


NEWTONVILLE, 2F sk sober 
renee gf to shr 3BR apt 
in hse nr ee $300+. Lv 
msg. Avi 27-6697 

NEWTONVILLE 30+ prof to 
shr spac 3BR in - Huge 
BR pvt 1 pkng, 
shpng +. 244- 267 

NEWTONVILLE- skg non- 
smkig prof to shr spac, 2 br 
Pkg, idry. $465+. Erica, 

















NEWTON 
NEWTON, 1M sks F/M 25+ 
non- 


'g 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm, porch, an Nr T, Pike 

$399+util Scott 969-1969 





or pets. 762-67: 


QUINCY 2 fun Fs, 20s, sk 
M/F for great apt near T, 


. Lrg apt, lots of room. 
os Abak Now! 328-7327 
QUINCY/E.MILTON-Non- 


smkr GM w/ 2 cats sk GM to 
shr beaut 8 rm home, priv 


rile “Poets oe 


mee 








SOMERVILLE-1 M sk 2 m?F 
for suny 3 br apt, hdwd firs, 
Nr bus, no smk or 

drgs. + avail 9/1 or 
poss 8/1. 625-1043 


SOMERVILLE, 1 





to shr 








SOMERVILLE 2M/F for 3BR 
po gh | 2nd fir, naa ee 





























En 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 1M 


sks 2F 1M for friend 
progressive hsehid nr 

& 275 628-2885 
SOMERVILLE F for 2BR for 
9/1. Quiet prof/grad student. 
No pets/smoke. $325/mo+ 
utils. 625-0276 Lv msg 


SOMERVILLE, F/M sk 2 


— F/M, Fane» . 
clean, no pets. + 
avi now e258 2 Sue 
SOMERVILLE F seeks M/F 
for 2BR apt. $275/mo+. 
628-8852. Age 27+. Keep 
trying. 
a F sks 3 22+ 
Hy eatery ty 4BR, 
Saat pkg, 5 min wik to to Tune 
Davis. Avi 9/1. $340/mo. Call 
666-4981 Iv msg 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, nr 

















SOMERVILLE 
M/F for mod snany 3BR apt 
Skylites, hdwd fis, dw, cable, 
eik with dck & view $325+ 
Avi 9/1 Lv msg Mike 
629-2136 





SOMERVILLE-M to shr 2 br 
2 full bth, in beautiful Vic hse. 
w/d, d/d, prk, 10/1. $385 per 
mo. + util. 776-7888 


SOMERVILLE Near Inman 
Sq 2M sk M/F. Sunny opt. Bk 
yard, garden, parki: + 
pet ORY Avi 8/1 666-1439 

SOMERVALE. nr Davis Sq, 
Tufts, + utils, 2br furn, 
2nd fi apt, avi 9/1, wik to red 


in/bus In. Wnted F nsmkr, no 
drugs. 776-2338 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 
Quiet 3BR apt near T. we 
M/F anne $290+ Ca 

















Tufts ; T, ana firs, SOMERVILLE Portr/Davis 
sees Bek noma a 
(506) ‘Bo a7i4 ves, (608) st, pkg. $300 & $330. Must 
See! and 623-5345 

SOMERVILLE ca 3M sk 

TEM. Prt] payne pote mod apt T 
Howd fis, ead fo, fg kit & tr wid. nosmkrs. 

students, 


a ny 9/1. ore alld 
SOMERVILLE-$290 per rm! 





East, renovated, suny, 2nd 

fi, 3br, nice and . Res. 

Prking. Bus line ve$. 
432- 








ajc, dw, wid. "8, Pa 
$420/mo 





rae Prtr Sq. 5 min 

3 BR. $300/mo incids 
Vas. Landry, w/d in bsemnt, 
avi 9/1. Robert 776-1254 


SOMERVILLE Premed F 
seeks F 30+ / 














SOMERVILLE, 2F Ik student for near T. 
1F mins from Porter "0 No smk $325 623-0227 
spac apt dw, w/d $321/mo 
1st and last avail Sept 15 SOMERVILLE Prof/stdnt for 
629-2816 waftee Oe-e ‘e red 
SOMEAVILLE-OF, human person $275 308 onb-348 
our coh te ine on SOMERVILLE-Prospect Hill 
our Wr a 
SoA, feng oom Gin om x Prot M seeks 1-2 MIF Beaut 
pede y , Tet 4 3BR, hdwd fis, we, wie, buses 1 
nr 93 28 res d block. No 10 
nsmkg or pets 666- incis all. Rich 776-7719 
SOMERVILLE- 2F/1M & 4 SOMERVILLE- Hil. 
cats sk 1M/F, 25+, resp, cin, $175 & $225+ utils = 
= rm ig Sesion No 15 min to Lechmere Station. 
666-3825 eves 


tn. n Auoft $2204, 6 625.7392 


SOMERVILLE-2F/M 30+ for 
Davis, T, 
. $310+, 





nsmk 9/1 Steve 





SOMERVILLE Resp F Ben 
aie wntd for 7 
in 


g/t. $360 hae call 





SOMERVILLE-2F sk F 25+ 
for 3BR apt, w/d, hdwd firs, 
on st pkg avi, for 


r sv F, avi 9/1, 
$2774 see dep, 628-0044 





SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 1M/F 
under 30 for beaut, 
Imin T, $333, 
354-2905 
776-7969 


spac apt. 
nsmkg, 
before 9/1, aft 9/1 


SOMERVILLE 3rd rmte 
needed. M/F 25+. Nr T & 
Tufts. s aeees BR in 2s 


hse. Eik, % 
Study $4307 Lisa Yee 7014 


SOMERVILLE Rmte for 
renovated 3BR, 
bus line. Hawa ties deck, 
cabinet kit. $280. 666-0800 











SO WEY AREA 
Prof GWM patie torm 
w/ quiet similar non-smoker. 
Own bathroom, cable, tel, 

preferered. Call 
B17. 740-2851 thanks 





BELMONe + atetf sks ~ to 
shr irg 2BR apt. Hdwd firs, 
offst pkg. Nr bus, Hvd Sq. 
$375/mo+. Avail 9/1. 


WAKEFIELD-Prof M sks m/f 
to shr 2/3 br house. Walk to 
train, next to lake, yard, w/d, 
everything. You: clean, 
quiet, cool, income, no 


smoke, . a = 
Easy living. 9 Bsiog’ 22 
WALTHAM 2 mi from Mass 











Pike. 3M or F for spac, quiet, 
4BR apt. Hdwd fie A Avi 6/1. 
$220+ e3tt 8. 
893-2992-899-0485 
WALTHAN-2M seeking prof 
M/F for 2nd fir dupix, 
inc util, w/d. 


$333/mo 
647-5436 





WALTHAM, Fem rmmte for 
ee agg nice quiet 
tion, $400/mo+ util, hot 
we call Bob 891-0579 


for 2B cor ae Rmmte 
lor om.“ VC. pooh, 

aa Call 
847-1988 Wve 


WALTHAM ar anes 
M, bi str: 








891-9716 til 12. 
GREAT APT 


WATERTOWN- ee 
nghbrhd, nice nr 
the Sq, 2Fs, years 0 sk 
1F prof nsmkr for 3BR 1.5ba, 
dw/d, rm, central a/c, 
pkg 926- 





nice 


‘45, 355+utils 


WATERFORR PEM 2 


yg gy 
coat Mae, ore 


poy, 5375+ 2 age 


WATERTOWN--2GM sk GM 








to ~ 3br in ig 2fam, yard, 
prch, pkg + util, no 
smk/pets 9924-2471 





WATERTOWN, 2M/Fs to shr 





WATERTOWN 2 M —S sk 
M/F. Quiet st, 1 bik oa 
from Hrvrd Sq can 
$333/mo. Cali ike 
495-1410 or Dan 926-6321 





TO PLACE YOUR 


CLASSIFIED AD, CALL - 


267-1234 





Roommate 
Connectione 


New England’s 
Largest | 
Referral Network 
*Back Baye 
316 Newbury Street 
Boston 


*Coolidge Corner 
1469 Beacon Street 
Brookline 


Harvard Square 
52J.F.K Street 
Cambrid ge 














posed nan N aS 


liable congenia 50+" to 
es ig apt = at latertown 
tip to irg - Rn 


$as7. Her 14 Soe. 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
icat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br aby T, must be indep, 
respnsbi, nosmoke, quiet, 
$268+, avi 9/15, 926-6032 

WATERTOWN, 2rmmts 











nded for 4br si fam hse, 
w/d, pkg, $250, 
WATERTOWN, avi now, 


prefer —- M 25+ to shr 


irg 2BR, on ches, 
otk. $350+. P9238 a867 


WATERTOWN/BELMONT- 
F, 40+, 2 br, fasse: t/p, 
hdwd fis, w/d. $462.50+. Avi 
now. 924-1703 


WATERTOWN-Camb, M/F 
22+ for 9 br in safe 4 bdrm 
t 








hse of auburn st.,lvng 
w/frpl, ang rm, 2 ‘bth, 
pa ing. 7 min bus to 


au utils avi. 9/1 or 
9/15 G61. 7781 


WATERTOWN F 27 sks F 
25+ to shr nice 2BR apt. 
Offst £9. nr T, smoke ok 
$412 924-9179 
WATERTOWN, friendly F 
30+, shr garden ae w/F, 
no s/p, w/d, T 
to Harv. rary ‘457 


WATERTOWN- F sks F 
prof/grad std to shr pleasant 
2 br. Hdwd fis & wdwk, ig kit, 
piano. Safe nbrhd, near T. 
$375+. 926-5942 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
cin sunny 3br apt w/ 2Ms, 

















$225+, o> wea wel- 
come, 923-21 
WATERTOWN M seeks 


2M/W nsmk to share huge 
sunny apt on T across from 
Perkins Sch. $340/mo+. 
Ben 923-1477 


WATERTOWN rmmte to shr 
Oe. _ & = yard, a/c, 
w/d, bsmnt, , Mr bus, 
$450+utils, 924-0808 


WATERTOWN-shr Irg sunny 

3BR w/1F in 2fam hse, Oak- 

ley CC area off Mt auburn st, 

frpl, hdwd firs, porches, no 
ts, nr T, F btwn 27+, 
50+, 926-3904 


WATERTOWN SQ. M/F for 
8+ BR 3 bath. Dw/d w/d 
cable TV, nr T/Pike. $330- 
$380 incids all. 924-5952 


WATERTOWN Summer rm- 
mate shr w/ 1 F, rd: Bus sunny, 
6RMS, beaut. Furn’ why 
mins to Harv. 

or bo/mo. 926- 


WATERTOWN, M/F to rent 1 
rm in 2br apt. Garden, piano, 
fpric. $350/mo+utls. 
926-9816 




















WATERTWON 2 hsemtes. 
Nr T, off st pkg, bsemnt, yard 
Good area, nr Pike, Sq. 
$350-365. 924-3984 





WEST ROXBURY- 2 F/ 1M 

Sk 4th. No pets. Hg apt, off- 

ry pkg. Call Amy at /mo 
util.469-4498. 





WEST ROXBURY F nsmkr 
25-35 for 2BR apt. Hdwd 
firs, brkfst nook, pkg, nr T. 
$300/mo+ utis. 325-601 
WEST ROXBURY, on T, M 
sks M/F for 3br 
$350inc!I 
617-325-9488 





all utils: 





We 

vate 
executive 

tis. 461 ate 


WINCHESTER 2M seek M/F 
25+ for Ve house. Yard, w/d, 


pkg: awe $350+ 


WINTHROP GWM to shr 
ee ee eee 


$365/mo+ 











WINTHROP Prof GWM 
wanted to share house near 
MBTA 15 min to Boston, 
mstr bedroom ocean view 
deck no pets must see 
846-9679 


The Boston Phoenix 

Services Directory a Oe © 

the Classifieds alls 
267-1234 





If you're an 
actor looking for 
that big break, 
look no further 
than the Boston 
Phoenx Music, 
Theater & Arts 
Classifieds. 


287.1204 
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SERVICES 


sf Apple . Ami 7a, ‘Com: 
rogenius 
Inc. 789-4122. - 


FULL CHARGE 


BOOKKEEPER 
and property man: with 
seven rs ex in 





for landiords, R.E. com- 
panies or small business. 
Call Elaba, 


964-8357 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 


BY SELZNICK ET i 
as only we can do. Wildy 
creative young upstarts 
have ail the talent and dedi- 
cation to get your company 
moving forward: promo- 
tionals, collateral, corpor: 
identity, newsletters, annual 
reports, brochures, 
advertisements, publication 
design, resumes. Whatever 
you need, we've got it. 


617-964-8966 





CREDIT 
SERVICES 





NEED HELP? 
Personal Loans from 
$16,000 to $50,000. Debt 
consolidation to $80,000. 

Call Today! 


1-800-922-5775 


Casa 
HOME 
SERVICES 
CONSOLIDATED 
ENERGY 


SAVINGS SYSTEMS 


Of interior & Exterior 
installations. 498-9925 
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fees. (508) 224-4237 442 ® 7888 ‘ RELIABLE SHORT NOTICE MOVERS Weymouth, MA or call 
* 24 Hours Serving North Suburban (617) 331-0344 
MASONRY We Make MOVING, INC. Boston Lic 617-944-7719 
: Moving Easy! High Quality * Low Rates WARNING! THIS 
CONSOLIDATED ae 1-800-287-2042 Local * Long Distance er REALLY WORKS. 
MASONRY SYSTEMS TITAN | . The small loa vanes Commercial» Residential mace QMEET. DATE REAL 
eoeercem | Beers —_ “yom | sewepurepay —YOURAREATONGNT 
a ‘ ‘ f CALL 1-900-329-1090 
NEW & USED BOXES FOR 
jepair. 496-9663. ALL YOUR MOVING NEEDS Svomee =. $2.00 PER MIN. 
Larry 7 Truck for hire. Will move any- 
PAINTERS Gann yon n008 Choe a | _ MEN MEETING MEN 
cretmeeape 628.670 PAA etn 
a : n s 
a acne es A ~~ v. V.V. MOVING 631 (P) Conway, N.H. 03818 
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& Plastering Specialists. Distance cuuieaa Low rates 
576-8210 Call 643-5723 Get phone numbers of 
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somata 
CLEANERS 
PAT D. 


LEANER 
RESIDENTIAL & 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Patrick, 269-4701 & 





emer ok, 
rates. Ins. lic. 354-3249 


MOWM’S MOVING! 
ARE YOU? 
547-1600 





| AND STORAGE 











videotape your wedding, bar 


ISAAC’S MOVING pena or Sober special ei 
Lic & ins. Big and smail jobs. event. Reasonable rates. 
Local and distance. Gary 508-443-2288. ’ 
Call 617-254-0450 ORR NR 
M DATING 


Discreet Bating Service. 





ARTIN’S 
Liscensed and insured for 











for big and — moves. Free membership to ail “On 
Tol tree 800-427-2332 or P+. fil ENTERT, 
1-617-622-4782 SERVICES : - 














PLAGE A HELP WANTED AD IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX AND REACH THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE YOU'D WANT TO HIRE. 


lf you make the hiring decisions in your company, know this: If you're 
looking to attract a talented, motivated aria aggressive job candidate, 
a HELP WANTED ad in the Boston Phoenix is the perfect way to get 
the job done. The Boston Phoenix reaches thousands of people each 
week, many of them college students looking for their first full time job. 


Phcenix CLASSIFIEDS 














TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1234 


ask for the HEL? WANTED Department 





























Cu BULLETIN BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


$35.00 
GLORIA ESTAFAN Centrum Sept. 10th 
TOM PETTY Sept. 27th 
Luther Vandross 9/28 


GREAT TICKETS FOR GREAT WOODS 
Hard to get Red Sox tickets and 
all other sports events. June, July, Aug., Sept. 
Don’t get the run around. Get the tickets. 
New England Services 


508-474-8962 — Denis 





$$ BEAUTIFUL WOMEN $$ 
Big $$$ opportunity for talented women to make glamorous 
“Centerfold” Style Videos. Work just a few days and collect 
royalties indefinitely! Great for college students. 
Must be 18 or older. For interview call 
1-800-794-2933 





DEPRESSION 
Who Suffers The Most...Gays or Straights? 
There is a Solution 
Call 1-800-543-3662 
or write 401 N.Milis Ave., Orlando FL 32803 





SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS, 
FINANCIAL AID 
Education Research Institute 
1-800-U.S.A.-1221, Ext. 1944 





THE SOUNDS 


OF COLORS 
Relax to high quality 53 minute tape 
@ Textures & ambiances perfect for meditation 

@ To help you relax during or after work 

@ Create mood music for romance 

@ Stimulating listening for your enjoyment 

Send $9.95 to: P.O. Box 799 Dept. P, 
The Prudential, Boston, MA 02199 





1-800-EAT WORM 
Tequila Flavored Suckers. Try one. 





* LIVE THE FANTASY * 
Personalized Fantasy Photos taken in your home, 
office or my studio. Be a calendar girl, 
centerfold model,or sexy pin-up. 

A great gift for your lover, spouse, friend or yourself. 
Discreet, Professional Service 
1-800-339-6027 





SIGNATURE LOANS 
TO $25,000 


No Collateral Required. Bad/No Credit OK! 
Consultants Standing By! 


1-800-966-5637 





Genuine 


NANA Dr. Martens 
For Catalog send $2 to Dept BP 1228 3rd St. Santa 
Monica CA For Mail Order info Please call 
1-*800-347-4728 
Wholesale Info: 213-394-5305 


© * 900 NUMBER ONLY $75.00! #* © 
Rent a 900 # extension for only $75 per mo. 
Purchase plans also available 
617-621-7059 


MF, 9-5 
(Use of line must be approved by Dial 900) 





NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, 
restaurant, warehouse, labor, construction, 

mechanic, machinist 
$400-$600 weekly 
1-800-346-5627 


$150/Song 
Demo Service with producer. 
Personal record contacts in NYC. 
Rock/Pop/Dance/Funk artists sought. 
508-486-3076 








Hf your full-length manuscript is saleable, ERATO 
House Literary Consultants will seil it for you. If it is 
not saleable, ERATO House will tell you what to do to 
make it saleable. For free no-obligation details, write 
ERATO House Literary Consultants, P.O. Drawer 
39669, Baltimore, MD 21212 





* Photo Shoots * 


for Models/Actors. 
Special Rates. Limited Time Only. 
Call for interview. 


423-1124 





@ BULLET BUSTER! © 


Descrambler owners. 
Prevent High-Voltage “Bullets” from Ruining your Cable Box. 
$19.95 cash or Money Order to: 
Armor, Box 320, Marshfield, MA 02050 





@ PORTRAITS & 
Have a portrait of you or your lover 
by a highly respected fine art photographer. 
Each Portrait is an individual work of art. 
Call for info: 
617-628-8689 





MONKEYS, CAPTIVE-BORN 
Babies, also adults and breeders. Federally licensed, guaranteed. 
Will ship. (904)821-3522. 





BLOW ME SONG 


Plus HOW’S YOUR WHOLE FAMILY? 
on cassette. Send Check or M.O. for $5. & .99 S&H to: 
HBMS., Inc., 66-70 Union Sq. #103, Somerville, MA 02143 





DIAL A JEWISH STORY 
267-2964 





Heading for Europe 
this Fall? 


Hitch A Ride on a Commercial Jet 
Anytime — Only $160.00 


AirHitch® 212-864-2000 


* SENSUALITEASE « 

Classy M & F striptease show for home & office par- 
ties. Great for Bachelor & Bachelorette, Anniver- 
saries, Birthdays, Promotions, Sports Parties, 
Practical Jokes & any other occassion you can 
dream up to get our gorgeous dancers to tease you. 
New talent always welcomed. 
1-800-373-3242 





CO-ED VOLLEYBALL TEAMS 
FORMING FOR FALL! 

Doctors, Professionals, Lawyers & College grads join the 
Boston Young Urban Professional’s Fall Co-ed Volleyball 
League. Teams & Individuals Welcome. 

All levels of competition. CALL NOW! 

LEAGUE PLAY BEGINS SEPT. 23. 

For information call 800-552-6922. 





Noisy Neighbors? 


At last! A remarkable breakthrough for 
noise relief: The Quiet Machine™ 
Free brochure. First & Co. 718-544-7563 


P.O. Box 916 Forest Hills, NY 11375 





* PICTURE THIS * 
PRO PHOTO SERVICES 
@ MODELS @ ACTORS @ EVENTS @ INTIMATE 
SPECIAL INTRO RATES! 
277-4920 





EASY WORK, GREAT PAY. 


You must type well or have good Handwriting. 
Locations/Hrs. Flexible. CALL NOW 


1-800-783-8946. Ext. 429 





SOFTBALL TEAM 
LOOKING FOR QUALITY PLAYERS FOR 
’92 SEASON. COMPETITIVE LEAGUE. 
13 GAME SCHEDULE. NO NOVICES. 


859-3388 


PHONE-A-POEM 
492-POEM 








VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video Portraits and Portfolios. 
Your Events, Parties and Special Occasions 
Videotaped at your location. 
Call 1-800-287-7481 





SPECIAL NINTENDO™ 
Compatible Game Cartridge 
Each cartridge contains 
190 different games. 

Price $175 each. Call 617-2812 





Famous Revolutionary Russian 
Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires — without hypnosis. 
$50.No waiting! Brookline 


617-566-0169 





See Vermont as you’ve 
never seen it before. 
From a Hot Air Balloon 
& Boland Balloons & 
802-333-9254 





HARD TO FIND MUSIC 
Highway Music. Specializing in Imports, Promos, 
Limited Editions. Cut Outs, Hard to Find Items. 
Tape, CD, 7 & 12 inch disc. 

Fast service. Cali Jim 24 hours a day. 
617-431-9545: fax 
617-237-0023 
Thanx, Have a Good Day 





WRITERS WANTED FOR 
Putp Fiction Dime NoveLs 
CALL NOW! 
1-503-223-2991 





FREE Naturist DIRECTORY 


300 Sources! 30s-70s Nudist Films & Mags. Info - $5. 
Genesis Ph-, Box 5653, S.M. CA 90409-5653 


1-800-4-NUDISM 





DISCOUNT CD’s & Cassettes 
Save 20% - 30% 15,000 Selection, 
Catalog $2.00 Refundable 
Write: Coronet, 311 Bainbridge St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 


WE ARE PAYING For People with Asthma to 
participate in a research study on Asthma at the 
Beth Israel Hospital If interested 
Please Call 735-2676 


EVENTS 


FIREWALKING 
Taught in Essex, MA 
Whether you choose to observe or participate, 
your ideas about reality will be changed forever. 
For info (617) 846-4908 





A BREW CLUB CRAWL 
CALL 254-1331 





TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 
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ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 


Steve Vineberg 
on Method actors 


Treat Her Right's 
latest release 


P.0.V. examines 
abortion 
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After Dark 


) 
Boston 








Bennett 


A new box set 
captures 40 
years of 
artistry 











by Gary Susman 


FRIDAY 30 


FILM. The Commitments 
(Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Circle) is Alan Parker’s film about 
a group of Dublin teenagers try- 
ing to make it as a soul band. The 
Pope Must Die! (Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs) is a new 
comedy starring Beverly D’Angelo 
and Robbie Coltrane and directed 
by Peter Richardson (Eat the 
Rich). And Chucky’s back in 
Child’s Play 3 (Beacon Hill, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs). 
Whoopee. 

The end of summer is the ideal 
time to indulge in conspiracy the- 
ories, paranoia, and general flaki- 
ness; and what better way to whet 
your appetite for such nonsense 
than by watching a video history 
of unidentified flying objects? 
Three years in the making, Con- 
tact UFO — Alien Abductions 
compiles interviews and vintage 
footage, proving that the aliens 
are not only out there but proba- 
bly have Elvis, too. It will be re- 
ceiving its world, or rather inter- 
galactic, premiere tonight at the 





Rocky and Bullwinkle, all of whom seem to be 
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Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Call 
876-6837. 

So what was so special about 
home that Dorothy was so all 
fired eager to get back to it? To 
judge from the twin bill playing 
today through Monday at the 
Somerville Theatre, Kansas is a 
seething flatland of sexual repres- 
sion, frustration, and hypocrisy. 
In Mr. and Mrs. Bridge (1990), 
James Ivory’s adaptation of two 
novels by Evan Connell, Paul 
Newman and Joanne Woodward 
meticulously enact the quiet 
tragedy of a suffocatingly staid 
Kansas City couple. Kansas gets a 
bit cornier and more volatile in 
Picnic (1955), Joshua Logan’s 
adaptation of the William Inge 
play. Down-and-out demi-god 
William Holden pays a call on 
rich college pal Cliff Robertson 
and stirs up a whole rooming 
house full of needy women — in- 
cluding Robertson’s intended, 
Kim Novak. The theater is at 55 
Davis Square, Somerville. Call 
625-5700. 

COOKIES ‘N’ ROCK. Hungry 
metalheads are urged to compete 
in a cookie-devouring contest at 


more popular now than ever. You can see the 


new compilation The Return of Rocky and 


Bullwinkle at the Brattle tonight through 
Thursday, September 5. Included in 


the compilation are vintage bits 


from such Jay Ward 
characters as Mr. 
Peabody and 
Sherman, 

and Dudiey 
Do-Right and 
Snidely Whiplash. 
Call 876-6837. 
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Taang! Records, in honor of the 
Lunachicks’ new single, “Cookie 
Moshter” (Blast First). A male 
team and a female team, with 
competitors’ hands tied behind 
their backs, will face off in this 
rock-and-roll crumble, as mem- 
bers of the Lunachicks and Seka 
stuff entrants’ faces with cookies. 
The team who finish a monstrous 
pile of ‘cookies first win CDs and 
tickets to tonight’s show, at the 
Channel, 25 Necco Place, featur- 
ing the Lunachicks, Seka, and 
Slaughter Shack. Show up at 
Taang! Records, 12 Eliot Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, be- 
fore the 2 p.m. starting time if you 
want to compete. For more infor- 
mation on the contest, call 876- 
2411. If you want to obtain tick- 
ets to the concert the traditional 
way, call 451-1050. 

Other options for loud, rude 
sounds include a night of rocking 
blues at Great Woods with local 
favorites George Thorogood and 
the Destroyers headlining and 
back-from-the-dead blues origi- 
nal/blues revivalist Johnny Winter 
(his new one, Let Me In, on 
Pointblank/Charisma sends up its 
share of smoke). The show starts 


SN 
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at 7:30. Call 931-2000 for tickets, 
or 339-2333 for information. 


SATURDAY 31 


DANCE. The Jacob’s Pillow sea- 
son ends this weekend with two 
unique programs. At the Ted 
Shawn Theatre, there’s that com- 
pany of clever contortionists Pi- 
lobolus, today at 2 p.m. and 8 
p.m. (Tickets are $28 for the 
evening performance and $24 for 
the matinee.) At the Studio/The- 
atre there’s a collaborative venture 
of the Jacob’s Pillow Ballet 
Repertory Project, involving 12 
Soviet and 12 American dancers 
doing works from both countries: 
Léonide Massine’s Les Présages 
and Choreartium and Antony Tu- 
dor’s Continuo. The Project per- 
form today at 5 p.m and tomor- 
row at 7 p.m. (Tickets are $15.) 
Jacob’s Pillow is on Route 20 in 
Becket. Call (413) 243-0745. 

FAIRS. South Carver’s annual 
King Richard’s Faire may be an 
attempt to resurrect the 16th cen- 
tury, but never let it be said that 
the Faire is behind the times. Cap- 















italizing on a certain recent Kevin 
Costner hit movie, the Faire has 
gone to great pains to bring a spe- 
cial guest, who would otherwise 
be either 300 years too early or 
500 years too late for the Tudor- 
period festival. Yes, Robin Hood 
will appear at the Faire, along 
with the usual assortment of 
jousters, jesters, jugglers, mimes, 
musicians, mountebanks, cooks, 
and craftspeople. The Faire begins 
its 13th annual run this weekend. 
Full-day tickets are $12 for adults, 
$5 for kids 5 to 10, and free for 
kids under 5. Call (508) 866- 
5391. 

OPERA. The composer Virgil 
Thomson wrote some of the best 
American operas in the repertory, 
including two with Gertrude 
Stein, The Mother of Us All 
(1934) and Four Saints in Three 
Acts (1947). Less well-known — 
and just as rarely performed — is 
the 1970 opera he wrote with li- 
brettist Jack Larson, Lord Byron. 
The Monadnock Music festival in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
has brought together a fine cast to 
perform the opera tonight, includ- 
ing Matthew Lord in the title role, 
soprano Jeanne Ommerlé, and 
mezzo-soprano D’Anna Fortuna- 
to. Call (603) 924-7610. 

FILM, After you’ve seen what 
Kansas is like, the cyclone that 
sweeps Dorothy away makes a lot 
more sense — and what she’s in 
for when she lands is no Picnic. If 
ever there is a pantheon of 
quintessential American myths, 
probably the highest niche should 
be reserved for The Wizard of 
Oz (1939). The tale of Dorothy’s 
journey from the stark dullness of 
Kansas to the alternately kitschy 
and nightmarish wonders of 
Munchkinland and points east 
plays like a Broadway musical 
scripted by Borges. No matter 



















how many times you see it, the 
magic still works; and -Judy Gar- 
land’s singing of “Somewhere 
over the Rainbow” evokes chills of 
dread and delight. On Cambridge 
Common. Call 623-1065. 


SUNDAY 1 


ART. Today is your last chance to 
catch the “Pleasures of Paris: 
From Daumier to Picasso” ex- 
hibit at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Artists including Daumier, Manet, 
Degas, Totlouse-Lautrec, Renoir, 
Cassatt, Sargent, and Picasso 
capture the Bel Age of late-19th 
and early-20th-century Paris in 
paintings, posters, sketches, and 
photographs. The MFA is at 465 
Huntington Avenue. Admission is 
$6. Call 267-9300. 


MONDAY 2 


FAIRS. The theme of this year’s 
annual Bread and Roses Labor 
Day Heritage Festival in 
Lawrence is “Many Voices — 
One Song.” Various ethnic tradi- 
tions will be celebrated at an in- 
ternational folk fair from noon to 
3:40 p.m. at Heritage State 
Park,with children’s entertain- 
ment, dancing and poetry perfor- 
mances, and a farmer’s market. 
After that there’s a music festival 
from 4:30 to 9:15 p.m. at Pem- 
berton Park, featuring perfor- 
mances by Ibrahima’s World 
Beat, Si Kahn, Claudia Schmidt, 
and the Boogaloo Swamis. It’s 
free; call (508) 682-1863. 

JAZZ. The DeCordova Museum 
wraps up its summer jazz series 
with a concert of top-notch locals: 
the little-big band Orange Then 
Blue, Brazilian-jazz vocalist Olga 
Roman, and fusion guitarist 
Bruce Bartlett. The DeCordova is 
on Sandy Pond Road in Lincoln, 
near Walden Pond. Tickets are 
$14, children free. Call 259-8355. 


TUESDAY 3 


ART. What can you do if you’re 
not getting enough of photogra- 
pher William Wegman and his 
wonderful, well-dressed Weimar- 
aners over at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art? Well, you can 
wend your way over to the Robert 
Klein Gallery, where an exhibition 
of Wegman’s large-scale Polaroids 
of his dogs opens today, as does 
another show of wildlife photos by 
James Balog, whose surrealism in 
his pictures of endangered animals 


lalla, 
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evokes their threatened status. The 
gallery is at 207 South Street and 
is open from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and noon 
to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. Admission 
is free. Call 482-8188. 


WEDNESDAY 4 


MUSIC. The Basie-bred finesse- of 
blues specialist Joe Williams usu- 
ally sings with big bands in big 
auditoriums. Tonight he begins a 
five-night stint at the cozy-scaled 
Regattabar with a quartet. The R- 
bar is in the Charles Hotel, Har- 
vard Square. Call 876-7777 for 
tickets and information. 

Free Willie Nelson! No, the 
country legend has not been jailed 
for tax evasion; he’s playing a free 
concert tonight on the: Boston 
Common parade ground at 7 p.m. 
Call 725-4505. 

After 25 years of playing his 

distinctive brand’ of acoustic blues 
and roots music and having his 
songs covered by the likes of Bon- 
nie Raitt, the unsung guitarist 
Chris Smither is ready to become 
an overnight sensation. His 
breakthrough album could be the 
new Another Way To Find You 
(Flying Fish), featuring 18 stan- 
dards and Smither originals, 
recorded live before an audience 
of friends at Boston’s Soundtrack 
studio. Hear him sing and play his 
deep blue guitar at the record-re- 
lease party at Nightstage. Call 
497-9287. 
THEATER. Cornerstone Theater 
Company are the Franciscan Fri- 
ars of stagecraft, visiting small 
towns across the country, preach- 
ing the gospel of theater by tailor- 
ing classic plays to relevant issues 
in each community and getting 
the locals involyed. They bring to 
Boston their modified version of 
Shakespeare’s late romance The 
Winter’s Tale: An Interstate 
Adventure, with the settings of 
Sicilia and Bohemia updated to a 
modern American metropolis and 
rural hamlet, with Leontes and 
Polixenes as the mayors. (No 
doubt the play’s famous stage di- 
rection will become “Exit, pur- 
sued by Smokey Bear.”) The Cor- 
nerstoners promise that the play 
will address contemporary 
“racism, prejudice, and economic 
hardship.” The show begins today 
and tomorrow at 7 p.m. at Marine 
Industrial Park, 1 Dry Dock Av- 
enue. It’s free, but there’s a sug- 
gested $5 donation. 

Boston’s Pilgrim Theatre have 
been making: peregrinations 
around the world over the last 
year, presenting their mystical 

Continued on page 4 
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first opportunity for the public 
to explore comes the following 
day, September 5, when the 
“Party Arty,” a 
party in honor of Boston mag- 
“Best of Boston” 
citation winners, as named in 
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SATURDAY: The Children’s Theatre in Residence at Maudslay 
State Park, in Newburyport, is known for serving up such off- 
beat, enlightening, adult-minded kiddie fare as creation myths 
from around the world and a class-conscious Christmas version 
“The Little Match Girl.” Its outdoor summer season ends 
with a rendition of the Old English epic Beowulf, adapted and 
directed by Michael Thurston, incorporating puppets and move- 
ment. Actually, this is a PG-13 production of the heroic saga; 
the producers say it’s “not recommended for children under the 
FTel-e) Mm Wea bake) ol -Tal-mi delet har lale Mallat 
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The festivities conclude with Boston Ballet’s 28th 
Season Opening Gala, which will be held in the new 
Grand Studio on Saturday October 5. The elegant 
party is a benefit for the dance company, with ticket 
prices from $50 to $300. Call 695-6950 extension 239 
for tickets, or extension 238 for more information 
about any of the opening events. 








Boston Ballet moves 
into new home 


Boston Ballet’s brand-new South End home opens 
this week, and several celebratory events are scheduled 
this week and over the next month to inaugurate the 
facility. Much-lauded local architect Graham Gund de- 
signed the whimsical five-story building at 19 Claren- 
don Street. With 60,000 square feet of rehearsal and 
office space, the studio is reportedly one of the largest 
dance spaces in the United States and promises to be a 
major center for dance performance and instruction in 
New England. 

The official ribbon-cutting ceremony will open the 
building on Wednesday September 4, at 4 p.m. The 


the magazine’s August issue. From 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
you can chow down on food prepared by the winning 
restaurateurs and watch performances by the winners 
in the music and nightlife categories. Tickets are $45, 
with the proceeds going to benefit the Boston Arts 
Marketing Alliance, which supports several of Greater 
Boston’s most prominent arts organizations, including 
Boston Ballet. Call 536-6899 to charge tickets. 

Parents of Boston Ballet School students can tour 
the facility on Monday September 9, as can invited 
guests on Thursday September 12, when the studio 
hosts a live telecast on WCVB (Channel 5) of a perfor- 
mance of The Steadfast Tin Soldier, from 7:30 p.m. to 
9 p.m. A free open house for the general public, com- 
plete with guided tours, will be held Sunday, Septem- 
ber 15, from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Chorus pro Musica 
auditions 


Boston’s Chorus pro Musica seeks new singers, es- 
pecially altos and tenors, to join the chorus for its 
1991-’92 season, which will be highlighted by perfor- 
mances of Verdi’s Requiem and Bizet’s Carmen, as well 
as works by Beethoven, Brahms, Tippett, and Britten. 
Auditions will be held from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. on each 
of three days: Tuesday September 3, Monday Septem- 
ber 9, and Thursday September 12. Call 267-7442 to 
make an appointment. 

— GS 
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Continued from page 3 
performance piece Leonardo: 
Anatomy of a Soul. A tribute to 
the original Renaissance man, 
Leonardo combines dance, music, 
paintings, slides, computer graph- 
ics, and text and sketches from da 
Vinci’s notebooks to reveal the 
far-reaching nature of Leonardo’s 
visionary gifts. Fittingly, the pro- 
duction visits the Cahners Theatre 
at the Museum of Science, Sci- 
ence Park, for three weeks start- 
ing tonight at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
| $9. Call 723-2500. 


THURSDAY 0 


| MUSIC. A weekend of deep- 
| souled blues and jazz begins 
| tonight at Scullers with saxophon- 
| ist Houston Person and vocalist 
| Etta Jones. Shows are at 9 and 


THE BOSTON PHOE 


11. Scullers is in the Guest Quar- 
ters Suite Hotel, 400 Soldiers 
Field Road. Call 783-0811. 


FRIDAY 6 


PERFORMANCE. Ecuadoran- 
born choreographer Marcela 
Correa brings two dance/theatre 
pieces to Mobius tonight and to- 
morrow. A Harlequin at the 
Edge of My Desk is a playful 
piece about a woman’s rich fanta- 
sy life. With a Needle and 
White Thread addresses abuses 
of power in Nicaragua. Perfor- 
mances begin at 8 p.m. at Mo- 
bius, 354 Congress Street. Tickets 
are $7. Call 542-7416. 


(Carolyn Clay, Jon Garelick, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 


WEDNESDAY: in postmodern culture, any dis- 
parate elements that can be yoked together eventu- 


ally will be. Case in point: The Mysteries and What’s 


So Funny?, a collaboration among writer/direc- 


tor/choreographer David Gordon, minimalist com- 


poser Philip Glass, and wry pop-artist Red Grooms, 
which opens the American Repertory Theatre’s Fall 
Festival tonight. It’s about an extended family from 
Brooklyn, and it’s also about the life of dadaist dude 
Marcel Duchamp. Hey, why not? Call 547-8300. 
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SUNDAY: Acoustic music hounds who flocked to the record 
store to buy the CD with that great Beatlesque ballad “More 
Than Words” by Boston’s own Extreme were in for a rude 
shock when they found that the album was called Pornograffi- 
ti and was sitting in the heavy-metal racks. It’s ironic that it 
took a song so far removed from the band’s acclaimed, uncom- 
promising metal style to reach the charts, but you can ask the 
local boys whether they care when they return to the area 
icolalie lala come) 1-15 ie) ay 44m fe) oMr- ba Cia -t-) ak elele lm 

Call 931-2000. 
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TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 10 will be a red-letter . 


day for local music fans. That’s when long-await- 


MARK MORELLI 


folk dance presented by the Soviet Union’s mammoth Moi- 


seyev Dance Company, featuring 150 dancers and a full or- 


ed major-label albums by. punk-metalists Bullet La- 
Volta (in photo) and noisy art-rockers Tribe hit the stores. 
LaVolta’s Swan Dive is their second on BMG/RCA. Tribe’s 
national debut Abort (Slash) will feature the venerable title 
tune (a local hit) among half a dozen old songs and another 


six new ones. (In photo: Bullet LaVolta singer Yukki Gipe.) 


@ THE BANK OF BOSTON CELEBRITY series promis- 
es three stellar sets of dance performances during its 
1991-’92 season, including visits by modern dance luminar- 
ies the Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater and the Paul 


Taylor Dance Company. The season begins, though, with 


chestra. They’ll be at the Wang Center from September 19 
to 22. Call 931-2000. 


® “HERITAGE OF THE BRUSH: The Roy and Marilyn 
Papp Collection of Chinese Painting” is an exhibition of 
more than 60 major Chinese paintings from the 15th 
through 19th centuries, detailing the transmission of style 
from one generation of painters to another, and the devel- 
opment of what came to be known as the “Orthodox 
School” of Chinese painting, all accomplished through the 
sheer joy and skill of brushwork. The show opens at Har- 
vard’s Sackler Museum September 28. Call 495-9400. 
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Drawing at 
the Cyclorama 





side from architectural exhibits and the 

occasional touring show of work by John 

Lennon, there isn’t much gallery space set 

aside for drawing. And as gallery season 

comes into full swing this fall, most exhibitions will fea- 

ture the usual — glamorous media like painting, sculp- 

ture, and photography — while most drawings stay 

hidden in artists’ studios. Fortunately for everyone who 

appreciates the raw beauty and emotion of charcoal on 

paper, the Boston Center for the Arts will once again fill 

this void with the the Twelfth Annual Boston Drawing 
Exhibition, which opens on Thursday September 5. 

With 125 works by 51 New England artists, this ex- 

hibition is one of the biggest local art events of the year. 

Traditionally the show has been a juried exhibition with 





a different guest curator each year and it 
has featured only artists from Mas- 
sachusetts. The upcoming edition will 
reflect the vision of Clifford Ackley, cu- 
rator of prints, drawings, and photo- 
graphs at the Museum of Fine Arts, who 
chose drawings from 720 submissions. 

According to BCA gallery director Sarah Grimm, the 
selections this year “are more figurative than last year,” 
but there are also examples of abstract and minimalist 
drawing, as well as harder-to-define pieces, like draw- 
ings on photographs, string and collage work, and 
monoprints. Part of the point of the show is to stir up 
some debate as to “what constitutes drawing, and what 
constitutes good drawing,” says BCA business director 
John Delancy. 

The. Drawing Exhibition started in 1980, when 
artists with studios at the BCA used space in the Mills 
Gallery to exhibit their work. Delancy, the Mills direc- 
tor at the time, liked the idea of an exhibition that fo- 
cused on drawing because “it doesn’t get that much 
exposure in galleries, yet it’s the common denominator 
of most art forms.” The following year, he established 
the exhibition as an annual event. 

By 1987, the exhibition had outgrown the Mills, so it 
moved to its present home at the Cyclorama, a glass- 
domed structure originally built to house Paul Philip- 


poteaux’s Battle of Gettysburg. The historic Cyclorama 
(designed by Cummings and Sears and built in 1884) 
is the only one of its kind left in the country. 

One of the highlights of this year’s exhibition is the 
inclusion of an invitational section. Ten more-estab- 
lished artists — Gerry Bergstein, David Campbell, 
Robert Cumming, Chuck Holzman, Michael Mazur, 
John Moore, Julia Pearl, Katherine Porter, Fred Sand- 
back, and Harold Tovish — were asked by Ackley to 
participate in the show. 

“These are artists who would not usually apply,” he 
says; and the idea does add an element of prestige to 
an exhibition that has always focused on work by 
younger, up-and-coming artists. The result, Ackley 
concludes, is “an exhibition in which 50 artists of dif- 
ferent generations express their uniquely personal vi- 
sions through the highly individual way in which they 
make marks on paper.” 

The artists and guest curator Clifford Ackley will be 
on hand for the opening, on Thursday September 5, 
from 6 to 9 p.m.; it’s free and open to the public. The 
exhibition will remain on display in the Cyclorama Hall 
on Tuesday through Saturday, from noon to 5:30 p.m., 
through October 5; it’s also free. The BCA Cyclorama is 
located in Boston’s South End at 539 Tremont Street. 
For more information call 426-8835. 


— Matt Ashare 
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DIONYSIAN: Andrew Strong (center) combines the bulk of Meat Loaf with the delivery of Joe Cocker. 


Redeeming soul 


The Commitments rocks with genuine feeling 


by Peter Keough 


THE COMMITMENTS. Directed by 
Alan Parker. Written by Dick Clement & 
Ian La Frenais and Roddy Doyle based 
on the novel by Roddy Doyle. With 
Robert Arkins, Michael Aherne, Ange- 
line Ball. Maria Doyle, Dave Finnegan, 
Bronagh Gallagher, Félim Gormley, 
Johnny Murphy, Andrew Strong, and 
Colm Meaney. A Twentieth Century Fox 
release. At the Nickelodeon, the Harvard 
Square, and the Circle. 


bunch of urban working- 
class kids struggle to es- 
cape their fates by pool- 
ing their talents and 
forming a band. After a 
rocky start, they enjoy some success, and 
with it comes the requisite dissension, 
ambition, jealousy, and developing egos. 


Based on the novel by Irish writer Roddy 
Doyle, Alan Parker’s The Commitments 
tells a familiar story, one that Parker 
tried out more than a decade ago with 
his second film, Fame (1980). That film 
exploited the clichés and melodrama in- 
herent in the premise. This time, Parker 
gets it right. 

Maybe it’s the choice of music that 
makes the difference. “Dublin soul” — 
Irish proles belting out Celtic renditions 
of the greatest hits of James Brown and 
Otis Redding — starts as a joke and ends 
as triumph of creative resourcefulness 
against unrelenting repression. Or per- 
haps it’s the setting. After pompously be- 
rating American injustices in Mississippi 
Burning and Come See the Paradise, Park- 
er now moves closer to home. His famil- 
iarity with the territory allows him to be 
funny, exact, and honest, and to set the 
tale, without preaching, in a disturbing 
social reality. Whatever the reason, The 





Beyond Fame 


Alan Parker makes a funny film 


with some serious ideas 


EW YORK — After con- 
fronting American racism 
in Mississippi Burning and 
Come See the Paradise 
and getting little but grief 
for his troubles, Parker thought it might be 
time to lighten up. A friend showed him a 
copy of Roddy Doyle’s novel The Commit- 
ments. It was an honest look at poverty 
and oppression in the Dublin slums. More 
important, it made him laugh. He made a 





| movie out of it. 


“Seeing people come out of this film 
smiling and laughing, I ask myself, why do 
I do these serious films?” he says. “This is 
so much more rewarding. It’s cleansing in 
a way. Certainly music is therapeutic for 
me. I always return to it.” 

Parker needed only to look back at an- 
other film he made employing music, hu- 


mor, and working-class kids to be remind- 
ed how rewarding it is. Fame (1980), a 
film about New York’s High School for the 
Performing Arts, was his first big hit. “I 
think they’re different,” he insists. “Fame 
was heightened reality. This is more natu- 
ralistic. | much prefer this film to Fame.” 

One way in which The Commitments 
differs from Fame is suggested by their re- 
spective titles — the new film has ideals 
and not just ambitions. Just because it’s 
funny, Parker maintains, doesn’t mean it’s 
all blarney. 

“It’s funny, but you can derive a serious 
argument from it. The balance is correct. 
It’s exactly the balance of the book. This 
film is meant to be funny and the music 
drives it forward. If it’s making a sociolog- 
ical point, it’s in the subtext. It’s there for 
you to take in without being in your face. 





Commitments is one of the best films 
about a band ever made (only This Is 
Spinal Tap is funnier and more insight- 
ful), a parable of the necessity and impos- 
sibility of redemption, a musical comedy 
as conceived by Samuel Beckett and Wil- 
son Pickett. 

That social reality is the Northside of 
Dublin, a murky wasteland of blighted 
suburbs that combines urban and rural 


Sound imitation 


As musicians, the Commitments are an arbitrarily selected band with just a few pro- 
fessionals backed by a lot of studio muscle (notably, organist Mitchell Froom). No 
wonder their Irish-street-kid version of ’60s African-American soul music on the 
Commitments soundtrack album (MCA) is merely a credible simulation. No one ex- 
pects “Commitmentettes” Maria Doyle and Angeline Ball to sing like Aretha, for ex- 
ample, though they do make game attempts on “Chain of Fools” and “I Never 


Loved a Man.” 


The surprise here is 16-year-old singer/Bob Goldthwait—lookalike Andrew 
Strong, who already sounds like Mitch Ryder, another white boy whose authority 
and wildness made up for his lack of authenticity. True, senator, he’s no Otis Red- 
ding, but then, nobody can sing “Try a Little Tenderness” the way he did. The kid 
has earned his new MCA solo contract with a version of Percy Sledge’s “The Dark 
End of the Street,” well-backed by the Commitmentettes, that has the angelic pain 


of early Van Morrison. 


Of course, Morrison developed from that same source of African-American 
music his own style of Celtic soul; these kids are just reverent imitators. They’re 
good imitators, though, and whereas this project, like so many other Alan Parker 
vehicles (Mississippi Burning, Come See the Paradise), veers between education 
and exploitation, maybe the Commitments can lead audiences to seek out the 
Memphis masters who invented the music. At the very least, The Commitments 


makes a helluva party record. 
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squalor — it’s like the world of A Clock- 
work Orange dressed up with lace curtains 
and farm animals. The population are 
overwhelmingly young and out of work; 
some, like young Jimmy Rabbitte (Robert 
Arkins), leaven their cynicism with 
schemes of glory. Jimmy has a habit of 
conducting mock TV interviews with him- 
self looking back at his present struggles 
from the point of view of his future fame. 
There’s a wistful irony in this routine that 
belies its dogged optimism, a recognition 
that these dreams are essential, but futile. 
Still, you never know . . . 

Jimmy is prodded from his daydreams 
when a couple of friends with a band ask 
for his guidance. His annoyance turns 
into inspiration. Aren’t we all working- 
class? he asks. (“We would be,” one 
friend points out, “if there was any 
work.”) Aren’t the Irish the blacks of Eu- 
rope? Then the band must play the mu- 
sic that reflects that. identity and speaks 
to the “struggle and sex” that are their 
most urgent concerns — rhythm and 
blues. 

A musical messiah, Jimmy renames the 
band the Commitments and sets out to 
find his apostles of soul. They include 
Deco (Andrew Strong), who combines the 
bulk of Meat Loaf with the delivery of Joe 
Cocker and who is the Dionysian comple- 
ment to Jimmy’s ascetic fanaticism. More 
enigmatic is Joey “The Lips” Fagan (John- 
ny Murphy), a 40ish trumpet player whose 
claim to have been a sideman with B.B. 
King gives the band their link with tradi- 
tion. Jimmy’s maSterstroke, however, is 
“The Commitmentettes” — three local 
girls who provide the band’s vocal and 
sexual back-up. 

The first rehearsals are hilariously 
rough: as Deco bellows out a gutsy ver- 
sion of “Mustang Sally,” half the band 
seem to be playing from the Clancy 
Brothers Songbook, and the Commit- 
mentettes (“Roide, Sally, roide”) sound 
more like washerwomen than the 
Supremes. By the time they perform be- 
fore their first audience, though, the elec- 
tricity of dread and exultant triumph 
charges through them. Parker evokes with 
exhilaration the thrill of disbelief suspend- 
ed, the realization that success is not to be 
dreamed but to be seized. 

The electricity, literally and figurative- 
ly, shorts out. The sex and struggle that 
inspired Jimmy’s Commitments tears 
them apart. Parker’s coy twist of an end- 
ing is one of his weaker moments, as is 
Joey’s homily pointing out the obvious 
truth that by merely lifting the expecta- 
tions of his Commitments Jimmy has 
won. These are minor quibbles. Parker 
has brought off a rare accomplishment: a 
feel-good movie that doesn’t make you 
feel ashamed. oO 


— Gary Susman 








That’s good for me, because maybe I’ve 
been shouting for a little while.” 

Another reason The Commitments suc- 
ceeds where Parker’s other serious 
movies might not is that Parker’s connec- 
tion with the subject is more kinship than 
sympathy. “I understand the kids. I come 
from an identical background, a working- 
class background in London. In a way I 
felt 1 knew them, even though they were 
Irish.” 

So strongly did Parker feel that he took 
his Commitments from the streets — he 
auditioned more than 3000 Dubliners to 
cast the film. One of those he chose was 
Johnny Murphy, who plays Joey “The 
Lips” Fagan, the Commitments’ aging 
guru. “There’s some brilliant talent in 
Dublin,” says Murphy, one of the few pro- 


fessional actors in the cast. “But there is 
just no outlet. They become frustrated. 
We’ve had Beckett, Joyce — they’ve all had 
to leave because they were suffocated.” 
“There’s a lot of talk in Dublin,” says 16- 
year-old Andrew Strong, whose powerful vo- 
cals as lead singer Deco is one of the film’s 
revelations. “If you want to do anything in 
your life in Dublin, you have to get out. ” 
Strong now has a record contract with 
MCA records in Los Angeles. Murphy is 
less sure about leaving the Old Sod. He 
will be performing in a production at 
Dublin’s Gaiety Theater next month. 
“I’m as excited about this, ” he says, “as 
I was doing the film.” 
What’s the play? 
“Waiting for Godot.” 
— PK 
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Nature boy — 


Truffaut’s The Wild Child 
is not easily civilized 


by Charles Taylor 


THE WILD CHILD. Directed by Frangois 
Truffaut. Written by Truffaut and Jean 
Gruault, from the journals of Dr. Jean 
Itard. With Truffaut, Jean-Pierre Cargol, 
and Frangoise Seigner. A United Artists 
release. At the Brattle, Saturday August 
31 through Thursday September 5. 


rangois Truffaut’s The Wild 
Child (1968) is one of the 
rare instances when sound 
movies have come close to 
the lyric emotional purity of 
D.W. Griffith. The Wild Child is the true 
story of the French doctor Jean Itard’s at- 
tempts to educate and civilize an 1 1-year- 
old boy found living like an animal in the 
woods near Aveyron in 1798. The child, 
whom Itard named Victor, was thought to 
be an idiot and was placed in a Paris 
school for deaf-mutes. Itard persuaded the 
authorities to give him a chance to teach 
Victor, who, until his death at the age of 
40, was cared for by Itard’s housekeeper, 
Madame Guérin. 

There are moments — Victor, filthy and 
terrified, surrounded by village children 
who taunt him, and later viewed by rich 
Parisians who pay to gawk at him — and 
effects — Truffaut’s use of iris shots to 
isolate details, ‘or the natural light of 
Nestor Almendros’s black and white pho- 
tography recalling the delicacy of Billy 
Bitzer’s work — where the debt to Griffith 
(and his inspiration, Dickens) is clear. But 
where Griffith dealt in intensely rendered 







archetypes of innocence and evil, Truffaut 
complicates our responses, making it im- 
possible to resolve our feelings about Vic- 
tor (Jean-Pierre Cargol) or Itard (played 
by Truffaut himself). 

In a preface to the published screenplay, 
Truffaut wrote, “We inherit what is natu- 
ral, but culture can come only through ed- 
ucation.” Still, remembering what he went 
through as a problefn child, Truffaut must 
know in his bones that education is a 
painful process. When Madame Guérin 
(Francoise Seigner) tells Itard that the 
bath water Victor is happily splashing in is 
near scalding, he answers, “I want to soft- 
en him up a bit.” And the question that 
hovers over the movie is the morality of in- 
troducing Victor to a way of life that will 
make him vulnerable in ways he never was 
in the forest, especially when it’s clear that 
he will never be able to understand or take 
part fully in that life. 

Itard re-orients Victor’s senses so the 
boy comes to depend on sight and sound 
instead of smell and touch. He teaches Vic- 
tor to associate objects with sounds, and 
sounds with words, both spoken and writ- 
ten. When Victor can’t comprehend what 
Itard wants of him, his frustration bursts 
out in tantrums that break like a tidal wave. 

But it’s not always Victor who’s at fault. 
In one scene, Itard punishes Victor after 
he’s performs a task correctly to see 
whether he’s developed any sense of jus- 
tice. Victor’s bewildered, frantic protests 
show Itard he has; but the boy’s tears and 
his inability to understand the motives of 
the man cradling him in his arms make it 
an ambiguous victory. 
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UNSENTIMENTAL EDUCATION: Victor gets introduced to a way 
of life that will make him vulnerable in ways he never was in the forest. 


Every step forward that Victor takes is 
associated with pain. And when Itard sees 
him swaying to‘and fro in the moonlight or 
in a cloudburst, as if he were paying 
homage to nature, the doubts he has about 
his experiment are right there in the boy’s 
mute ecstasy. Like other great films about 
the education of someone thought un- 
reachable — The Miracle Worker, The Ele- 
phant Man, My Left Foot — The Wild 
Child is also about the education of the 
teacher, the way he softens to see his sub- 
ject as human. Truffaut’s becomingly mod- 
est performance is a full-scale version of 
the moment in The Story of Adéle H. when 
Adele stops a soldier she believes to be her 
beloved lieutenant and sees Truffaut’s face 
staring back at her, trying to comprehend 
the character he’s put on the screen. 

Truffaut’s performance as Itard is an ex- 
tension of his direction. He said he chose 
to play the part because guiding the child 
would be the key to the movie. The Wild 
Child is dedicated to Jean-Pierre Léaud, so 
Truffaut must have been thinking of how 
he saved that boy from an uncertain future 
by introducing him to the unfamiliar, and 
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risky, world of filmmaking. 

That experience must have prepared 
him for his work here, and finding himself 
in the position of having to guide the 
novice Cargol through an emotionally 
charged landscape day after day must have 
made it impossible for Truffaut to hide 
from the dilemma Itard faces. It must also 
account for the beautiful, intuitive perfor- 
mance: by Cargol, the dark, lovely young 
Gypsy boy Truffaut found for the role. 
Cargol can be funny (there’s a look of ter- 
ror on his face when he sneezes for the 
first time; Truffaut had instructed him to 
mimic Harpo Marx) or heart-rending 
(Victor’s way of showing affection is to 
place Itard or Madame Guérin’s hands on 
his face, as if they were animals he was 
trying to introduce to his sensibility). 

The Wild Child is a movie of profoundly 
felt simple convictions: that knowledge is 
better than ignorance, civilization better 
than savagery, care better than neglect. It’s 
a predicament for a great humanist direc- 
tor: confronting the realization that the 
noblest intentions aren’t free of responsi- 
bility or cost. Q 
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THE POPE MUST DIE! 

If nothing else, British director Peter 
(Eat the Rich) Richardson has a knack for 
provocative titles. His The Pope Must Die! 
and its accompanying advertising stirred up 
controversy when it opened in England and 
seems to be doing the same in Boston. But 
it’s all packaging — whatever satiric bite 
the film might have had is lost in sopho- 
moric witlessness and inept storytelling. 

Not that the premise is especially origi- 
nal, either: a funny fat guy ruffles the robes 
of a revered institution. Suffering the same 
fate as John Goodman in another lame slap 
at a throne is the talented Robbie Coltrane. 
He seems lost and obese as hapless Father 
Albinizi, a fun-loving padre at an Italian or- 
phanage who amuses his charges by play- 
ing electric guitar and repairing automo- 
biles. When the pope dies and the secretary 
at the Vatican Conclave gets the succes- 
sor’s name wrong because the batteries in 
his hearing aid have gone dead (this film 
assumes the sight of someone in red robes 
with a golf club or cellular phone is instant- 
ly hilarious), Albinizi is hustled to Rome, 
the white smoke rises, and “Habemus Pope 
Ralph.” 

True, the papacy is a bit stickier a subject 
than the British monarchy. Albinizi finds 
more corruption in the Vatican than he 
would in 10 years of Republican adminis- 
trations in this country. Those waiting to be 
outraged needn’t worry, however — the 
script and direction are as confused and as 
dependent on faulty devices as the bad 
guys. Coltrane has one good moment 
threatening a Vatican Bank guard with ex- 








communication and hellfire; undoubtedly 
he imagined he was addressing the people 
responsible for this abomination. At the 
Charles, the Fresh Pond, and the Allston 
and in the suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 


THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNEE OF ANIMATION 


Henry Selick’s “Slow Bob in the Lower 
Dimensions” has a nocturnal neon creepi- 
ness. This entry steals into The 23rd Inter- 
national Tournée of Animation like a 
strange interlude between the gag cartoons 
and the animated parables. A collection of 
claymation and stop-motion photography, 
the film defies any sort of plot description 
but moves on its own brand of dream logic. 
You don’t question the sinister connection 
between the two-headed pigtailed twins 
spying on the man sleeping in their attic, or 
the lizards that use jolts of electricity to 
send him into a land where he defends the 
people (who exist as photographs) against 
a horde of rampaging scissors (they’d be 
right at home in Dead Again). Selick has a 
genuine surrealistic sensibility. The picture 
wedges itself in your head. 

This edition of the yearly tournée has 
been wisely programmed to get all of the 
messagy shorts (Bruno Bozzetto’s “Big 
Bang,” Klaus Georgi’s “The Breakdown”), 
the half-baked experimental shorts (Paul & 
Menno de Nooijer’s “At One View,” and “I 
Should See”) and the inevitable Eastern 
European parables (Alexander Tatarsky’s 
“The Lift”) over in the first half. 

Then you’re free to enjoy things like 
Stephen Barnes’s “Capital P,” which brings 
back every fearful childhood journey 
around your house at night; David Fain’s 
“Oral Hygiene,” which could be described 
as a public-service announcement scored 
by a calypso band and aoted by puppets 
from Mexico’s Day of the Dead celebra- 
tion; John Lasseter and Andrew Stanton’s 
“Light and Heavy” and “Surprise,” two 
Sesame Street shorts using reading lamps 
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PAPAL BULL: too bad Herbert Lom wasn’t able to excommunicate 


the filmmakers before they could finish The Pope Must Die! 


to illustrate the title concepts; and inter- 
spersed bits of Bill Plympton’s “Push 
Comes to Shove,” where two poker-faced 
business types wage war on each other’s 
heads in a cross between Rube Goldberg 
and the Marquis de Sade. 

But the most enjoyable piece in the show 
is Gregory Grant’s “Ode to G.I. Joe,” in 


which an army of the old 12-inch dolls 
come to life in a boy’s bedroom to dance to 
the Staple Singers doing “I'll Take You 
There.” If you were a child in the late ’60s 
or early ’70s, the forgotten toys and books 
and geegaws that decorate the short will 
jolt your memory. At the Coolidge Corner. 
— Charles Taylor 
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Still rising star 


Why did American Ballet Theatre 


let Martine van Hamel get away? 


by Janine Parker Kolberg 


eing a star in the ballet 
world is not an easy task. 
Besides the obvious chal- 
lenges that every dancer 
must face, the great ones 
must struggle to find an atmosphere where 
they can maintain and cultivate their cre- 
ative juices. Then too, it is rare for a top- 
ranking ballet dancer to earn his or her 
worth, i.e., what a musician of similar ac- 
complishment would get. 

Martine van Hamel, a ballerina with 
American Ballet Theatre for 20 years, is 
one such struggling artist. Over the course 
of her ABT career, the management com- 
plained of her roller-coaster weight, and 
the years under Baryshnikov’s artistic di- 
rectorship were tough for the established 
(that is, older) dancers. The tension took 
its toll, and van Hamel packed her bags, 
saying in a recent issue of Dance magazine 
that ABT executive director Jane Hermann 
“made conditions impossible for me to 
continue [performing with ABT].” 

Hence the New Amsterdam Ballet, led 
by artistic director van Hamel with her 
former ABT colleague Kevin McKenzie 
(he’s the associate director). Joining the 
co-directors at last week’s Jacob’s Pillow 
performances were Marianna Tcherkassky 
(from ABT), Gary Chryst (formerly with 
the Joffrey), and six dancers on loan from 
the Washington Ballet. 

Van Hamel is a mature dancer, and I 
say that with the utmost respect. Earthy, 
sensual, and womanly (she’s no anorectic, 
thank goodness), she gets cast as Myrtha 





rather than Giselle, the Woman in His 
Past rather than Caroline. If her stature 
doesn’t readily conjure up images of 
frailty, her dramatic abilities transcend the 
physical barriers and take her — and us 
— into the depths of the character. 

These touring troupes are too often vehi- 
cles for the stars only, the performances a 
tacky grab bag of the old standbys — py- 
rotechnical pas de deux from Le Corsaire, 
Don Quixote, Swan Lake, etc. But, au con- 
traire, not a fouetté was to be seen last 
week. The program consisted of two world 
premieres and three recent pas de deux. 
Not surprisingly, it suffered from some of 
the shortcomings that ruin the grab bags. 
In an effort to present variety, it bombard- 
ed us with too many images and ideas. 

What saved the evening was the com- 
mitment and truly excellent dancing of van 
Hamel, McKenzie, and Tcherkassky, the 
unique force that is Chryst, and the talent- 
ed young dancers of the Washington Bal- 
let. The lovely Yan Chen and the promis- 
ing Christopher Doyle were the standouts 
among that group. Perhaps the most wel- 
come of van Hamel’s choices was the use 
of live music. 

Unfortunately, the one ballet that used the 
dancers’ personalities and capabilities suc- 
cessfully — Christian Holder’s Coup d’estoc 
(based on Choderlos de Laclos’s 18th-cen- 
tury novel Les liaisons dangereuses) — is 
otherwise so problematic that viewing it was 
a lesson in frustration. To be fair, it was the 
ballet’s world premiere, so there’s time for 
the kinks to be ironed out. 
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COMMITMENT: van Hamel (here with Kevin McKenzie) and her 
New Amsterdam Ballet offered some truly excellent dancing. 


The costumes (designed by Holder) and 
the music (various Mozart adagios and di- 
vertimentos) are perfect, and one can 
imagine that, with the addition of grand 
sets and fleshing out, Coup d’estoc could 
make for an entertaining evening. After all, 
it is the perfect tale to translate onto the 
dancing stage. Imagine the intricately com- 
ic possibilities as the characters carry on 
deceptions and love affairs that are at once 
private domain and public knowledge! 

Although the novel’s plot line isn’t much 
— aman and a woman kill time challeng- 
ing each other in romantic duels — the 
characters’ interactions are dense and 
complicated. A choreographer tackling this 
project has one of two choices: create a 
choreographic miniature (like John Butler’s 
Othello, which zooms in on one scene), or 
make an evening-length ballet. Holder has 
chosen a middle ground, and the ballet’s 
45 or so minutes simply aren’t enough. He 
also doesn’t seem comfortable allowing the 
dance to be the narrative, and so the dance 
passages feel few and far between. 

Which is unfortunate, for the ballet’s best 
moments come when Holder allows the 
dancing center stage. He has the Vicomte 
de Valmont instruct the Chevalier Danceny 
on the finer points of womanizing by exe- 
cuting flourishing sus-sous that drop into 
the most dashing of curtsies. A few scenes 
later, Danceny show offs his newly acquired 
finesse as he strolls arrogantly besides Val- 
mont and the Marquise de Merteuil (the big 
joke is that he’s still so green). Valmont’s 
pursuit and capture of the young Cécile 


culminates in a bedroom pas de deux that is 
playful and sweetly vulgar. 

Holder’s cast couldn’t be better, rivaling 
even the Glenn Close/John Mal- 
kovich/Michelle Pfeiffer combo in the film 
Dangerous Liaisons. As Merteuil, van 
Hamel exudes sex and glamor with an air of 
unshakable confidence. McKenzie’s fabu- 
lously roguish Valmont is the only one ca- 
pable of giving her pause; upon discovering 
his plans to seduce the pious Présidente de 
Tourvel (Tcherkassky), van Hamel absent- 
mindedly and half-heartedly slaps away his 
hands as they caress and guide her hips in a 
promenade. As the innocents who become 
the sly pupils, Cécile and Danceny, Chen 
and Doyle are also wonderful. Chen suc- 
ceeds in making the transition from pouty, 
bored teenager to sexually knowing young 
woman seamlessly and prettily. 

But the real revelation is Tcherkassky 
as Tourvel, the devout ray of sunshine 
who succumbs to passion. With little to 
work with choreographically, Tcherkassky 
employs shades of her great Giselle, trans- 
forming herself through a myriad of emo- 
tions, finally collapsing with the grief of 
her betrayal. It’s a masterpiece of a per- 
formance. 

Van Hamel and McKenzie make their 
choreographic statements too. Van 
Hamel’s Trio a Deux is a delightfully poet- 
ic pas de deux for Chen and Doyle; it has 
an airy quality, though the dancers don’t 
often take flight. Chen’s joy is as palpable 
as it is real, because she feels how well van 
Hamel understands the Beethoven and is 








Me, myself, and I 


A solipsistic Kenneth King, 
an exploring Pooh Kaye 


by Bronwyn Mills 


enneth King has been 
lauded, applauded, 
awarded, granted, kudo- 
ized, and lionized since 
1964. A creator of 
dance, dancetext, and performance works, 
he refers to what he does as “transmedia” 
work. He has used video and various tech- 
nological toys, not to mention a protean 
and philosophical mind, to develop unique 
experimental performances. In short, Ken- 
neth King is a name often uttered in 
hushed tones. 

Pooh Kaye has a lively reputation 
among Bostonians. She is quirky, she does 
funny film work at breakneck speed, she 
makes hay out of being eccentric. 

Both King’s appearance and Kaye’s at 
Jacob’s Pillow Studio/Theatre was part of 
the “Voices” series organized by associate 
director Wendy Perron. Previous work 
featured in the series has been experimen- 
tal, from a variety of sources — often in- 
cluding the use of verbal text — and has 
given audiences an opportunity to “meet 
the artist.” Both the Ralph Lemon and Ann 
Carlson performances have been part of 
this. A King/Kaye evening should have 
continued in the same high-quality vein. 
Indeed, it should have been a laugh a 
minute. 

Unfortunately, the evening had more of 





a coffeehouse flair. It gave us “working 
pauses” instead of intermissions. The rig- 
ging clattered as the screen for Kaye’s 
films was assembled, broken down, and 
reassembled during those pauses. Some- 
thing about the ambiance reeked not only 
of cappuccino but of “stoned wisdom.” 
One has to leave that kind of inspiration 
behind after a while — which made it par- 
ticularly disappointing to see the philoso- 
pher-on-amphetamines quality that King 
can impart to his characters. It was so flat 
and, well, dated. And where was “Tech- 
nology’s poet,” as Ann Kisselgoff called 
him? 

Not a coffeehouse, actually — King’s 
work transformed the place into a muse- 
um of natural history, with a ratty-furs- 
and-musty-theory sensation that made you 
wonder whether you hadn’t stepped in af- 
ter-hours and. caught all the stuffed ani- 
mals waking up. 

A well-preserved King danced the open- 
ing Two Heads Are Better Than One 
(Patrick’s Third Dansing Dance) (from 
1991). Skittering from upstage right to 
downstage right, he established space like 
a creature who might wear down a path in 
his pen. Small arabesques, bouncing in 
various balletic foot positions, repeated 
turns executed in a circle — the hangover 
was a Classical one. The choreography, 
which established a clear performance ar- 
chitecture, was tight, geometric for the 
most part, criss-crossing the area yet leav- 


ing the downstage left 
corner as a kind of magic, 
inviolable spot. It worked, 
though it wasn’t all that 
innovative. If we are to 
believe the “bit” he does 
later about modernism in 
philosophy, the point of 
the piece was that is that 
there is no point. 

King knows, as well as 
anyone, that the human 
mind will create meaning, 
even out of dreck. Like it 
or not, the mind wants a 
point. In that regard, his 
performance work ad- 
dresses the postmodernist 
paradigm. On the one 
hand, he shows us (fic- 
tionalized) characters 
hungry to make sense; on 
the one other, he’s an 
artist persona determined 
to thwart that sense. He 
obstructs easy answers in 
order to arrive at some- 
thing new and exciting. 





But King’s quicksilver COFFEEHOUSE FLAIR: the ambiance for 
mind gets in the way. Plop King’s performance reeked of cappuccino. 


in the middle of this post- 
modernist stew, he refers us to solipsism. 
As he explains in the program, it’s “the the- 
ory that the self can be aware of nothing 
else but its own experiences and states.” 
Certainly Pontease Tyak — Philosophy 
in a Nutshell, or Who’s Kidding Whom? 
(1973-’90) leans in a solipsistic direction. 
In the persona of a Jewish philosophy pro- 
fessor, King delivers a cutesy monologue 
that seems like a goyishe and slightly in- 
sulting imitation of Yiddish eggheaded- 
ness. Granted, he has his gestures down, 
but they’re not being very numerous and 
verge on mere indication. It’s that sort of 
short-cutting that shoots the piece in the 
foot. Rather than using the character as a 
bridge and becoming the wise man in spite 


of himself, King cames off as a wordy, 
nerdy smart ass. I think I would rather 
have seen a careful exploration in the tra- 
dition of the Wise Fool, an archetype King 
must certainly be aware of. 

His Tallulah Deconstruction (1990-’91) 
is perhaps the worst of this strain. Chore- 
ographers and other artists who do their 
work in public can use words in an inter- 
esting and vital way; Ralph Lemon comes 
to mind. Thoughtful experiments with 
words in dance have bypassed mere clev- 
erness to become part of the palette, not 
just surface narrative. Thus, to see King 
do nothing more than prance around in a 
sheet and a white nylon wig, puff on an 
unlit cigarette in a holder, and ooze 
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able to move freely and lightly. Doyle is the 
kind of male dancer who’s worked hard to 
earn his placement but as yet is not able to 
relax fully and trust his muscle memory. If 
he does let go, I suspect that the results 
will be quite nice. 

Liszt Etudes is McKenzie’s “abstract” of- 
fering that nonetheless has more than a 
hint of a story. This is a vehicle for the 
volatile Chryst, who shoots across stage 
with purposeful fury, pausing only to pick 
up the females and get them out of his em- 
blazoned path. He is the embodiment of 
Lisztian melodrama and passion. 

While the other dancers kneel and leap, 
becoming windows and doorways to one 
another’s freedom, Chryst is at first anath- 
ema. Suddenly, as if he had cried out, the 
others respond by leaping onto and around 
him, covering him like a cocoon, protective 
yet sucking from his energy. It’s a 
startlingly beautiful moment, one of many 
in this enigmatic ballet. The four Liszt 
études were played with sensitive drama by 
pianist Glenn Sales. 

Don’t Look Back seems apt advice for 
van Hamel and McKenzie as they leap into 
their new careers; as the title of the pas de 
deux of a tortured relationship, it’s un- 
heeded advice. Ann Marie D’Angelo’s 
choreography presents both artists at the 
top of their form. Van Hamel is the balm 
that can’t cover McKenzie’s angst-drip- 
ping wound. McKenzie is given many 
powerful leaps, and he executes each with 
the intensity of a man hanging on for dear 
life. By turns he rejects and smothers van 
Hamel, even wrapping his arms around 
her neck and hanging, a stark, poignant 
image of trust and need. 

The strength of van Hamel — physically 
and emotionally — as she supports the 
yearning McKenzie is gorgeous. This 
woman tells stories with her upper back 
and shoulders that would make you weep. 
Just as the seemingly never-ending circle 
of a lost relationship begins to weave its 
next cycle, the new-age music of George 
Winston promises a sunny tomorrow. 
D’Angelo doesn’t wimp out with a happy 
ending, however: just as Winston’s sum- 
mer becomes winter, so does McKenzie’s 
remission become pain. 

As van Hamel received her modest bou- 
quet of flowers on the small Jacob’s Pillow 
stage, I was struck by the contrast of this 
evening with her glamorous ABT days. In 
a perfect world, true artists could create 
and be, blissfully clean of the stains of poli- 
tics. Is van Hamel happy? Perhaps. Does it 
seem right? Absolutely not. ABT should be 
on its knees, begging the forgiveness of 
this goddess. When did the organization 
become more important than its artists? O 





“DAHHHHH-ling” into a cordless phone 
is boring. Imitation may be a form of flat- 
tery (and Tallulah Bankhead, the comedi- 
enne of the mid 20th century, knew what it 
meant to be derivative), but King’s Tallu- 
lah is like a xerox of a xerox. It’s as though 
he couldn’t take his audiences as seriously 
as he takes himself. Solipsism, anyone? 

Pooh Kaye’s films gave us a break from 
King. Although they were created a while 
ago, Going Out (1982) and Sticks on the 
Move (1983), wear well as explorations in 
the representation of movement. No doubt 
Kaye spent her early childhood glued to 
the Saturday cartoons, though she uses 
flesh-and-blood people rather than drawn 
characters. What she does with the film in 
the cutting room is what keeps the work 
from having that predigested quality the 
tube gives us, as though it were something 
that has been feeding our young for several 
decades. 

The difficulty may lie in the limitations 
of what a cinematographer can do with a 
human form as opposed to those created 
by wax pencil. A woman struggles with a 
windowshade at old-time movie tempo. 
Dancers fly at Koyaanisqatsi speed on 
large wooden “sticks” — more like posts 
— that in turn skitter all over the set, the 
landscape, the streets of Boston. But the 
motion relies on speed, not variety. 

Kaye’s much later (1989) Wake Up Call 
continues in the same vein, mixing the old- 
time-movie quality with sophisticated tech- 
niques of color and pastiche. A woman 
wakes up in a totally white room with an 
oddly shaped alarm going off. After much 
winding and unwinding in her sheets, she 
skitters along the wall, which sprouts bril- 
liantly painted designs in her wake. 
Whether this is dance, it is movement; 
whether it is a choreographer chore- 
ographing film or just venturing into an- 
other media, she manages the medium 
well. Yet in this later work, her cinematic 
vocabulary is still not terribly extensive. I, 
for one, would love to see more. Q 
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GRAND ILLUSION: “tt’s now time to talk about the mystery of making art.” 


by Thea Singer 


ith The Mysteries and 
What’s So Funny?, 
choreographer David 
Gordon takes us’ on a 
90-minute magical 
mystery tour of a place where beds trans- 
mute into coffins and ships passing in the 
night become gateways to a new world. 
According to enthusiastic New York crit- 
ics, Mysteries. (which will be coming to the 
American Repertory Theatre September 4 
through 22) is an alternately poignant and 
hilarious meditation on art and life and the 
uncertainties thereof, a prayer of a play 
that’s both rooted in the tradition and fly- 
ing off the handle of the avant-garde. 

Written and directed by Gordon, the 
work travels to the beat of Philip Glass’s 
minimalist score for solo piano and is 
swept along by the whimsical décor of Red 
Grooms. In this world of cartoony drops, 
reversible painted cutouts, and seemingly 
continuous motion, words flip and fly and 
fibrillate — at times swelling to a chorus, 
at others reverberating in canon; images 
emerge, dissolve, reconfigure; characters 
manipulate props and movement phrases. 
Recognized as a choreographer with the 
*60s-vanguard Judson Dance Theater, in 
New York, and head of his own PickUp 
Company, Gordon here chose to make 
movement “the silent partner rather than 
the main focus.” 

Central to the action of Mysteries is the 
granddada of dada, Marcel Duchamp, 
played by Valda Setterfield. Gordon says 
he chose a woman for the role because 
“Duchamp at some point in his career 
made art out of an alter ego of himself. He 
assumed the name Rrose Selavy [i.e., C’est 
la vie], and he had himself photographed 
by Man Ray in women’s clothing . . . and 
he signed some works with that name. So 
it seemed to be an appropriate 
Duchampian notion, to now have a woman 
play Marcel.” 

Yet Duchamp is but the beginning of a 
population explosion. As in all his enter- 
prises, Gordon’s train of thought here runs 
on multiple tracks. Paralleling the biogra- 
phy of Duchamp is the lifeline of the bick- 
ering Rose and Sam, an elderly, ailing 
Brooklyn couple who’ve been married for 
more than 50 years. Likewise treading the 
boards are a younger Rose and Sam, as 
well as the two-dimensional Mr. and Mrs. 
Him, who perpetually argue about such 
matters of import as the breakfast menu, 
and the ubiquitous Anger I and Anger II, 








who assault and torment the Hims. Notes 
Gordon about the crucial role of the ball- 
busting A’s: “One of the points that gets 
made in this event is that anger as well as 
being a destructive force, which I believe it 
is, is also sometimes the only thing that 
saves your life.” 

Linking the French artist with the past 
and present Roses and Sams is the cou- 
ple’s only child, known as the Detective, 
who interrogates Duchamp about his ca- 
reer and her parents about their family 
history. Why a private eye? “I think that 
an artist is a kind of detective,” says Gor- 
don. “An artist is a person who gathers in- 
formation, asks questions, puts the infor- 
mation into some kind of perspective for 
him- or herself, and temporarily solves a 
problem. In the course of solving that 
problem, almost inevitably the answers be- 
come questions themselves, in which case 
you’re off on the next problem. . . . So 
there’s this investigation going on between 
all these people to determine: how did 
they all get here?” 

How in God’s name did they (and by 
implication we) all get here? And why are 
they here, sharing time, space, and an 
ART program? Hence the “Mysteries” of 
the title. The term refers to Gordon’s 
questions about the nature of art, career, 
personal relationships, aging, ancestors, 
“making art and living while doing it” — 
conditions he sees as inseparable. “I don’t 
know that I understand what the differ- 
ences are between art and life except the 
act of selection.” 

And so Gordon juxtaposes the two — 
the “artist” (Duchamp), who also, of 
course, has a life, and the lifers (the Sams 
and Roses), who, as psychologist/author 
Havelock Ellis puts it, engage in “the 
dance of life.” To wit: “In the script itself 
it says, ‘It’s now time to talk about about 
the mystery of making art,’ or ‘It’s time to 
talk about the mystery of how somebody 
died,’ or ‘It’s time to talk about the mys- 
tery of how two people stayed together 
for more than 50 years.’ What makes 
things work or not work? Why does one 
work that you make hit the public or the 
press and something else you make — 
they’re both meaningful to you — sud- 
denly nobody likes? 

“These turned out to be the mysteries I 
began to deal with, the very small myster- 
ies, the mystery of how some composer 
like Tchaikovsky comes in and out of 
fashion over a period of 75 years with 
such frequency. . . . Well, what does that 
mean?” For starters, that there is no such 
thing as objectivity. Fascinated by how in- 





dividual perspective determines how, and 
what, we see, Gordon creates work that 
reverberates with multiple layers — a 
mixture of movement and sophisticated 
wordplay imbued with his intent to pre- 
sent art while self-consciously comment- 
ing on its presentation, thereby giving it 
an ironic edge. 

This sense of artist as backseat driver 
further aligns Gordon with Duchamp and 
the mystery of not just what is art but who 
is an artist. In his Trying Times (1983), for 
instance, he penned an epilogue putting 
himself on trial for assuming the mantle of 
artist. As for Duchamp’s take on the 
artist’s identity, Gordon says, “One of the 
things he did that was very important was 
that he identified ordinary objects as art. 
He signed them and said, “This is my art. I 
have noticed, selected, and offered for 
your observance this snow shovel, this 
wine rack, this urinal.’ Well, that’s of 
course what an artist does. He or she takes 
notice of a kind of information and pack- 
ages it in some fashion.” 

In Mysteries’ theater of ‘grand illusions, 
Gordon doesn’t merely tell but shows, via 
the ever-shifting perspectives of Grooms’s 
visual design, “that we could just keep 
turning around and be someplace else.” 
He began with a door on wheels, a three- 
step staircase on wheels, and a picture 
frame. “It seemed to me that entrances 
and exits to a scene, whatever the scene 
might be, could happen anywhere on the 
stage if you had a door on wheels. Regard- 
ing framed things, I had already made a 
piece several years before called Frame- 
work (1984), and it seemed to me that one 
of the things a frame did was really sort of 
stop time. You put a frame in front of 
somebody and the whole world looked at 
him or her differently, a frame really 
served on the stage in some fashion like a 
close-up does in a film.” 

Collaborating with Grooms, Gordon 
then evolved the concept to include invert- 
ible constructions. In the section on the 
history of Sam and Rose, for instance, the 
two arrive on a ship — a flat painting 
that, when turned upside down and 
around, says “Ellis Island,” the portal 
where they disembark. With this produc- 
tion, David Gordon too has arrived at new 
shores. Under the rubric of playwright/di- 
rector rather than choreographer, he de- 
velops characters and a narrative line (al- 
beit a fragmented one) while continuing 
to probe as he entertains. Carrying on its 
own inversion concept, Mysteries and 
What’s So Funny? literally stands the 
world on its head. Q 
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Without sin 


Casting the First Stone takes 
an objective look at abortion 


by Robin Dougherty 


CASTING THE FIRST STONE, directed 
by Julie Gustafson. Presented by P.O.V. 
Airing September 3 at 10 p.m. on 
WGBH (Channel 2). 


iven that it will air in the 
aftermath of the Wichita 
demonstrations, the most 
volatile and visible anti- 
abortion demonstrations 
in recent years, Julie Gustafson’s Casting 
the First Stone could hardly have asked for 
better timing. (It wasn’t scheduled that 
way; it’s actually the final installment on 
P.O.V., PBS’s excellent summer series of 
independent documentaries.) But there’s 





| really never a bad time to examine the ways 


abortion has cut through America more 
deeply than any issue since slavery, embrac- 
ing not only politics but, for the women in- 
volved, dire matters of health, morality, reli- 
gion, financial independence, and self-de- 
termination. Anyone with a stake in how 
the abortion-rights question is ultimately 
resolved, regardless of point of view, ought 


| to take a look at Gustafson’s remarkably 
| even-handed and intelligent film. 


It’s not Gustafson’s intention to steer you 


| to a particular point of view (though it 


seems to be pro-choice politics that 
prompted the making of the film), or even 
to put her finger on just why abortion rights 
has become the arena in which debates on 
morality and sexuality are taking place. The 
film takes its title from the Biblical chestnut 
that one subject quotes in response to 
queries about how a minister’s wife can 
support abortion. (She adds that “it be- 
hooves a Christian to be in the place where 
hard decisions are made.”) And it wants to 
introduce some of the people involved. 
Thus, Gustafson follows six women — 
three pro-choice activists and three who 
oppose abortion — through 1988 and 
1989, two years that saw not only the for- 
mation of the anti-abortion guerrillas Oper- 
ation Rescue but the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in Webster v. Reproductive Health Ser- 
vices, the first of several significant threats 
to Roe v. Wade, the landmark 1973 deci- 
sion that provides legal access to abortions. 

Gustafson’s virtue is that she gives equal 
voice to both sides of the debate, present- 
ing none of her subjects as fanatics or 
placard-waving mouthpieces, or even as 
representatives of other women or groups 
of women. Her six primary subjects are 
Joan Scalia, an Italian-American grand- 
mother who seeks her husband’s permis- 
sion before risking arrest during Opera- 
tion Rescue demonstrations; Sharon 
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COMMUNICATION: Alberta Horrocks (left) debates with Shelly 
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Miller (center) and Sharon Owens (right) in this P.O.V. presentation. 


Owens, an abortion counselor who hap- 
pens to be a minister’s wife; Shelly Miller, 
director of a woman’s clinic that’s at- 
tacked by Operation Rescue; Alberta Hor- 
rocks, a former pro-choicer who leads a 
“Teen Chastity Program”; Debby Baker, a 
fundamentalist anti-abortion activist who 
teaches her five children at home; and 
Frances Sheehan, executive director of the 
National Abortion Rights Action League of 
Pennsylvania and a new mother. 

During the film’s prologue, Gustafson 
explains that she made the film to discover 
whether the two sides shared any. common 
ground. What did she find? One pregnant 
teenager, dissuaded by pamphlets describ- 
ing how abortions “shred apart” the fetus, 
goes on to have two children before she’s 
out of high school but still thinks abortion 
is an individual choice. A pro-choice coun- 
selor feels compelled to tell a pregnant 
woman considering abortion that Opera- 


tion Rescue does provide short-term an- 
swers like pre-natal care or help putting a 
child up for adoption. A woman whose 
children are adopted nevertheless asserts 
that “no woman in this country owes it to 
me to provide me with a child.” 

Still, it’s worth noting that in the film, as 
in real life, the two sides rarely talk to each 
other except by yelling or ugly confronta- 
tion. Gustafson suggests that the greatest 
irony of the abortion debate is this very 





lack of communication. A doctor who | 


speaks on film about.his emergency-room 
experiences treating women who've pro- 


foundly injured themselves trying to end | 


their own pregnancies remarks that “all 


the rhetoric about killing babies hasn’t | 
stopped women from having abortions.” | 


What Casting the First Stone says is that 


after nearly 20 years of abortion debate, | 
the real tragedy is that there’s no resolu- | 
tion in sight. QO | 
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Colleen Dewhurst 


1924-1991 


by Steve Vineberg 


mong the great actresses 
America has produced in 
this century, Colleen De- 
whurst, who died of cancer 
last week at the age of 67, 
was one of the very few you could call a 
force — the way Irene Papas or Vanessa 
Redgrave is, the way Anna Magnani was. 
She was formidable — the one actress 
who seemed born to play the Greek tragic 
women roles. There being meager possi- 
bilities in this country to star in revivals of 
Aeschylus or Euripides, she made a spe- 
cialty of O’Neill’s women instead: Josie 
Hogan in A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
Christine Mannon in Mourning Becomes 
Electra, and, in her later years, Mary Ty- 
rone in Long Day’s Journey into Night, as 
well as lesser creations like Essie Miller in 
Ah, Wilderness! and Sara Melody in More 
Stately Mansions (the only O’Neill role she 
originated, on Broadway, in 1967). 

Her power derived largely from her Yan- 
kee-Amazon build and her cracked contral- 
to. Critics have competed for phrases to 
describe that voice, phrases that usually in- 
clude references to liquor and cigarettes 


| and the flavor of wild, woolly times. (The 


one that annoyed her the most compared it 
to the turning of a whorehouse door.) 


There was more going on in it, though. 
Winded and heavy, it didn’t thaw and sliver 
like Jean Arthur’s or scrape bottom like Di- 
etrich’s; it slipped continually into the 
shadows, into deeps that suggested an im- 
mense capacity for sadness beneath the 
raucous, chugging, good-time heartiness. 

The phenomenal expressive range of that 
voice set off the nobility in the cast of her 
face, the soft sorrow in the eyes, the hints of 
something mythic in the weighted stillness 
of her stance as she held the stage or the 
small screen or, too seldom, the large one. 
For with typical lack of imagination, Holly- 
wood could rarely find her anything to do 
except thankless one- and two-scene roles 
(usually as someone’s mother; memorably, 
if briefly, she was Annie Hall’s). Although I 
do cherish a memory of her, perfect teeth 
gleaming, as the randy Teutonic shrink 
Sean Connery takes on in A Fine Madness, 
a character she fitted with a burlesque Ger- 
man accent worthy of Peter Sellers. 

But then, Dewhurst wasn’t tempera- 
mentally suited for movie stardom. She 
was a queen of the theater — a holdover 
from the days of the matinee idols. You 
couldn’t “rely” on her; even when she took 
parts you expected her to be great in, like 
Ranevskaya in The Cherry Orchard (at 
Williamstown) or Martha in the mid-’70s 
revival of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, 
she didn’t always rise to the occasion. And 

















PHENOMENALLY EXPRESSIVE: her power derived largely 
from her Yankee-Amazon build and her cracked contralto. 


then she’d astonish you in a part you 
wouldn’t have guessed she’d be right for. 

Playing opposite her favorite co-star, Ja- 
son Robards, and her son, Campbell Scott, 
in José Quintero’s production of Long 
Day’s Journey into Night at Yale Rep three 
years ago, she was the damnedest Mary 
Tyrone I’ve ever seen. Raised on 
Katharine Hepburn’s classic performance 
in the 1962 movie version, with its delicate 
intensity and quicksilver shifts of mood 
and tone, I wasn’t prepared for De- 
whurst’s Mary. It was frighteningly re- 
mote; her presence, her spirit, appeared to 
diminish as the play went on and Mary 
moved definitively beyond the realm of her 
husband and her sons. Imagine a woman 
of Colleen Dewhurst’s potency and huge- 
ness fading away like an anorectic school- 
girl or a ghost (without relinquishing her 
dramatic focus). By the end of the play, as 
Jamey Sheridan (in the role of Jamie Ty- 
rone) eulogized her with Swinburne and 
Robards held her discarded wedding gown 
like a beloved corpse, you would have been 
glad to hand her the role of Ophelia or 
Blanche du Bois if she’d asked for it. 

Her most celebrated performance was 


probably in Quintero’s 1973 revival of A 
Moon for the Misbegotten, as Josie Hogan, 
opposite Robards’s elegiac Jim Tyrone. (It 
was televised in 1975.) Close to 50 at the 
time, she was really too old to play Josie, 
who’s a young woman. But this character 
eventually reveals the strength of a mother 
cut from the cloth of O’Casey and Synge. 
And when Robards joined her, Dewhurst’s 
acting acquired a rock-bound purity that 
chimed in harmony with his majestic, 
keening tragic hero. They played one of the 
sublime duets in American theater history. 
In the climactic scene, Jim confesses the 
“crime” that’s poisoned his alcoholic sleep 
for years — sex with a whore on the train 
that carried his mother’s body home for 
burial — and Josie soothes him to his first 
peaceful rest at her breast. Dewhurst’s hair 
thick and wild like a country crown, her 
eyes full of tender sadness, her long arms 
folded around him to protect him from the 
demons in his head — it was an unforget- 
table Pieta. It made you weep to think that 
O’Neill didn’t live to see these magnificent 
actors, born to read their secret griefs into 
the great agonized weave of his most poet- 
ic tragedy. Q 
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THE HOODLUM ARISTOCRAT: Marion Brando with Vivien Leigh in A Streetcar Named Desire. 








Method madness 


Steve Vineberg looks at an American acting style 


ongtime Phoenix film and 
theater critic Steve Vineberg 
has recently had published a 
book, Method Actors: Three 
Generations of an Ameri- 
can Acting Style (Schirmer Books, 322 
pages, $24.95). Stanislavsky, that great 
granddaddy of the Method, once said there 
were no small actors (only small parts), 
and indeed Vineberg makes our icons 
loom large. His book includes a deft cata- 
loguing of the usual Method suspects, from 
Richard Boleslavsky (who brought 
Stanislavsky’s system to the New World) to 
Lee Strasberg (who turned it into a reli- 
gion, at the Actors Studio). But Vineberg’s 
real penchant is for describing, in acute 
and impassioned detail, the careers, and 
the shared genius, of our Method-seeped 
mummer gods. 
Here’s a sample of what Method Actors 
has to offer: 


* 

On Montgomery Clift: “The young 
Montgomery Clift infused his roles with an 
unusual, and unusually potent, sexuality. 
It’s no surprise that he was the first mem- 
ber of the Actors Studio generation to be- 
come a movie star: He was the most attrac- 
tive. Until the car accident he just barely 
survived shattered his face in the mid- 
1950s, he had almost unreasonably good 
looks that mesmerized the camera. Though 
he was adored by several screen belles in 
his films (Joanne Dru, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Jennifer Jones, Eva Marie Saint), he was 
actually more beautiful than handsome — 
angelic/seductive, an American Tadzio.” 


On Barbara Stanwyck: “There’s a mo- 
ment in Baby Face when one of Lily’s 
spurned boy friends swears to her that if 
she doesn’t marry him, he’ll kill himself, 
and she answers disdainfully, ‘Stop act- 
ing!’ Considering her uncluttered, uncal- 
culated approach to acting — acting that 
doesn’t announce itself as acting — that’s 
the perfect Barbara Stanwyck line. There 
are no effects in a great Stanwyck perfor- 
mance; it’s like a two-hour burst of fresh 
air. Even in a movie like The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen, which depends on the care- 
ful layering of emotion, the fine tuning of 
sexual strings, you never see those strings. 


On Marlon Brando: “Brando’s Stanley 
Kowalski in A Streetcar Named Desire is 
dangerous too — but unlike Bud [in The 
Men], he finally acts in a way that justifies 
our uneasiness. Elia Kazan, who directed 
both the stage and the screen versions of 
Williams’s play, calls Stanley ‘the hoodlum 
aristocrat,’ emphasizing both the high and 
low aspects of his behavior: his monarchi- 
cal arrogance, the air of noblesse oblige in 
the way he runs his house . . . , as well as 
his mean survivor’s strategies and his vul- 
garity. As Brando plays Stanley, he does 
have a gallantry of a kind, but it’s insepara- 
ble from the undisguised sexual apprecia- 
tion of women that Williams asks for in his 





stage directions. His vulgarity informs his 
gallantry in an extremely funny manner. In 
fact, Brando’s performance as a whole is so 
funny that the danger lurking inside Stan- 
ley always catches you off guard, even 
though our very first glimpse of him — a 
burst of aggressive energy in an argument 
at a bowling alley — tells you it’s there.” 


On James Dean and Julie Harris in East 
of Eden: “Dean is the most inward of actors: 
His performances are always about the 
beautiful chaos in his own soul. Harris ex- 
tends herself to the human life around her; 
she takes on the pain of others. What they 
share is a touching combination — a capac- 
ity for extreme emotional states and a fright- 
ening, Puccini-esque fragility, so you’re al- 
ways afraid for them, afraid the strain of 
their emotional baggage will sink them. 
Their relationship to the world is purely in- 
stinctual; they seem to move entirely on an 
invisible plane of vibrations, which gives 
them a haunted, poetic presence. When 
they’re together, you feel you’re watching 
two spirits in mystical communion.” 


On Sandy Dennis: “Dennis’s sagging 
face, puffed up with moldy emotion, is the 
emblem of Come Back to the 5&Dime, 
Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean. Mona, a wom- 
an irrevocably lost in a past half real, half 
made-up, is the archetypal Sandy Dennis 
role, and she climbs so far inside it that, 
even more than in That Cold Day, the 
same flourishes that translate into annoy- 
ing mannerisms in other films strengthen 
her performance here — they define the 
character. We may start out by recogniz- 
ing individual pieces of business from the 
Dennis repertoire, but each one seems to 
expose a corner of Mona’s personality, 
which is deeply disturbed, though in a 
winged, dreamy, completely unsettling 
way... . Dennis portrays Mona as a series 
of displaced parts — girlish, pain-racked, 
autocratic, matter-of-fact, old-maid- 
schoolteacher indignant — each phase 
disconnecting as she gropes for the next, 
as if she were playing emotional hopscotch 
on the shards of half a dozen shattered 
personalities.” 


On Rip Torn: “The name ‘Rip Torn’ 
sounds like something out of the Andy 
Warhol factory, but it belongs to one of the 
most fiercely gifted and exasperatingly un- 
derrated actors in the country — and the 
man who was married to Geraldine Page, 
in what have been the most intense Method 
marriage since Harold Clurman and Stella 
Adler. Both are seasoned comedians with a 
lively, unorthodox sense of humor. But if 
Page’s specialty was uncorseted, neurotic 
spinster roles, Torn’s is playing amoral 
bastards with a shrewd appreciation of how 
to gain power in a corrupt world, and a 
blissful enjoyment of the pleasures that 
power can get you. Torn may not be a 
household word, but he’s the character ac- 
tor you always remember — in movies like 








The Seduction of Joe Tynan, where he 
plays a senator — because he’s got sex in 
his eyes and a permanent erection.” 


On Rod Steiger: “Along with Brando 
and James Dean, Rod Steiger has the most 
instantly recognizable style of any of the 
Actors Studio performers. He tends to 
speak in a honey-coated, weirdly ener- 
gized whine punctuated by heavy sighs 
(meant to suggest worlds of sorrowful ex- 
perience, as well as an obvious superiority 
to the person he’s talking to) and occa- 
sional stutters. In a fit the stutter may even 
be staccato, and he can suggest tremen- 
dous destructive power behind it. He often 
concludes a line with a melodramatic 
tremolo — a hand-me-down from turn- 
of-the-century Yiddish theater. He has in- 

















IMPASSIONED DETAIL for 
the careers of our Method gods. 


credible vocal control: One of his trade- 
marks is to build to a blasting crescendo, 
talking a mile a minute all the while, and 
then skillfully undercut it, letting the wind 
out of his own sails without sacrificing an 
inch of the menace underneath. He acts 
with his big sagging frame and his mouth 
muscles; no one has ever made disgust 
(Steiger’s favorite emotional response) as 
hilariously palpable. Fiercely excitable, 
even frenzied, he’s like a superanimated, 
outsize leprechaun.” 


On Jason Robards in Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night: “Robards, the only one of 
the four stars who created his role on the 
stage six years earlier, gives a towering 
performance as Jamie Tyrone, whose cyn- 
icism and nightly binges and forays to 
whorehouses conceal the depth of his dis- 
illusionment about his mother’s morphine 
addiction and his own failure to get his 
life in hand. The actors play O’Neill’s text 
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as a chamber opera for four voices. Ro- 
bards’s gravel-scooping basso profundo 
counters Ralph Richardson’s classically 
trained, superbly modulated Shakespeare- 
an baritone and Dean Stockwell’s natural- 
istic light tenor, while the breathtaking 
Katharine Hepburn dances through the 
whole scale, sometimes settling tremu- 
lously in the lower register and then, with- 
out warning, taking off on a coloratura 
flight for Mary Tyrone’s dope-induced 
variations on the mad scene from Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Robards has range, too. 
He’ll suddenly break out of his whiskey 
gruffness, the voice of hard-bitten experi- 
ence .. . , and fly up on an agonized high 
note, revealing the hysteria that drives him 
to liquor, but which — anticipating the 
fate of the older, half-dead Jim Tyrone of 
A Moon for the Misbegotten — liquor 
can’t always anesthetize.” 

And on Jason Robards in Melvin and 
Howard: “It’s hard to think of an actor 
who’s managed to look so eccentric and so 
tragic at the same time. Robards’s eyes are 
very, very bright, almost white, burning out 
of an ancient, leathery face, and his wild 
hair — muddied white — seems, with his 
beard and moustache, a finger extended 
staunchly against respectability. Maybe you 
have to have played Hickey and Jamie and 
Jim Tyrone as magnificently as Robards to 
know how to play Howard Hughes. O’Neill 
would have understood the bitter failure in 
Hughes’s success; Robards’s imaginative 
trope on one of America’s mythic figures is 
a comic twist on an O’Neillian tragic life, an 
extended grace note.” 


On Paul Newman: “Paul Newman is 
the Method actor that got away. Though 
he was trained at the Actors Studio in the 
early 1950s . . . the qualities that made 
him a star in the 1960s had little to do 
with acting. They were his superb athlete’s 
body . . . , those melting electric blue eyes, 
the cool presence dancing confidently 
right on the edge of insolence, and the 
worlds of sensual experience and bedroom 
prowess that all these promised. The 
movies audiences have loved him most in, 
like Cool Hand Luke and his two slow- 
canter rides with Robert Redford, Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid and The 
Sting, contain nothing like his best work; 
with Redford, he doesn’t really act at all. 
But they furnished him with the kind of 
role his public has always responded to 
most happily: the sleek, laid-back antihero, 
the con with charm. And so when, in the 
mid-1970s, he finally broke out of that 
commercially secure mold and began to 
bring a new emotional expansiveness and 
authenticity to his acting, audiences (and 
critics) ignored him for the most part. 
They didn’t notice that he was finally mak- 
ing good on his Method training, delving 
inward to locate the reality of the kind of 
characters he’d faked as a young man.” 


On Dustin Hoffman in Death of a 
Salesman: “Sometimes, like Laurence 
Olivier as Archie Rice in The Entertainer, 
Hoffman’s Willy depends on music-hall 
flourishes to pull him through awkward or 
horrific moments. When Howard fires 
him, Willy keeps a smile on his face and 
then, astonishingly, executes a little dance 
step (and immediately grows dizzy and has 
to reach his hand out to find his chair). 
When George C. Scott played Willy Lo- 
man (splendidly) in the 1975 Circle in the 
Square revival of the play, he smiled often, 
too — the broad, practiced grin of a trav- 
eling salesman, but a chilling one, a warn- 
ing of a coming eruption. Hoffman’s is a 
brave-little-soldier smile.” 


On Jack Nicholson: “Warren Beatty 
and Faye Dunaway had incorporated the 
put-on into a basic Method approach to 
acting . . . in Bonnie and Clyde; Nicholson 
elevated it to a style all his own. Physically 
(the leering grin; the raised eyebrow; the 
look of slightly pained amazement; the se- 
ries of moustaches he dons, beginning in 
The Last Detail, that operate like quota- 
tion marks around everything he says) and 
vocally (the gruff, pebbled voice limned 
with slivers of irony; the withering exacti- 
tude of his insults; the bravado in his curs- 
es; the way he tramps around in an ob- 
scene story like a gleeful child smearing 
mud all over his church clothes), he’s 
practically the embodiment of the put-on. 

“You can see that Nicholson grew out of 
the Method . . . but he’s sharply different 
from the internalizing stars of the previous 
generation, Brando, Dean, and Mont- 
gomery Clift. His triumphant flamboy- 
ance, his crowing delight in his own stores 
of wit, suggest an actor who has dug his 
way out of the Method and is sitting on 
top of it, proud as a peacock.” Q 
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CLASSIC ’60s: Ed Ruscha’s dazzling 1966 Standard Station is radiant and gleaming in the California light. 


Smooth as silk 





“American Screenprints” 
offers some memorable images 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“AMERICAN SCREENPRINTS: 1930s- 
1960s.” Organized by Clifford Ackley, 
with the assistance of Shelley Langdale. 
At the Museum of Fine Arts through 
September 29. 


any of the most memo- 
rable images of the 
’°60s were silkscreen 
prints: Andy Warhol’s 
soup cans and Jackies, 
Roy Lichtenstein’s Day-Glo brushstrokes 
on Ben-Day dots, Sister Corita’s Flower 





Power messages, Robert Indiana’s LOVE, 
as well as thousands of short-lived posters 
and T-shirts that were printed on campuses 
and poster workshops all across America. 
“American Screenprints 1930s- 1960s” 
surveys the history of artistic silkscreen 
printmaking from its origins in the Silk 
Screen Unit of the Graphics Section of the 
New York Federal Art Project in 1938 to 
its apotheosis in Warhol’s 1967 Marilyn. 
The earliest screenprints aimed for a 
painterly effect, captured here in Leonard 
Pytlak’s brushy 1940 Standees (Garbo and 
Gilbert), which shows moviegoers huddled 
together, bundled up in shabby coats in 
the cheap standing-room-only balcony, 
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enraptured by an image of glamorous 
lovers embracing on the big bright screen. 
Elizabeth Olds — the first woman artist to 
win a Guggenheim Fellowship — used 
screenprint to create a sketchy, sponta- 
neous effect in her hilarious Adoration of 
the Masters, which shows tourists slinging 
cameras, nuns, Gls, and a woman fainting 
with emotion, all in front of Botticelli’s 
Birth of Venus at the Uffizi in Florence. 
Throughout the ’50s, screenprints 
evolved into a flatter, more linear, more 
abstract look. Ben Shahn’s poetic 1959 
Lute and Molecules #1 presents thin 
dancing lines of musical notes that echo a 
diagram showing molecular structure. By 
the ’60s, silkscreen printmaking had 
emerged as the medium ideally suited to 
define the cool, hard-edged, Pop art look. 
Several classic 60s images are on view 
here — and looking better than ever. Sis- 
ter Mary Corita’s 1966 The Daisy with all 
the Petals Yes is a psychedelic combination 
of image and text: 10 yesses spiraling 
around a message of peace and love. 
Robert Indiana’s original LOVE is here, 
with the O leaning over to embrace the L. 
So is Ed Ruscha’s dazzling 1966 Standard 
Station, which shows gas tanks lined up in 
a row, each one emblazoned with a winged 
Chevron, beneath the great cantilever of 
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the gas station. Above it all, big bright let- 
ters spell out STANDARD, radiant and 
gleaming in the California light. 

And so are two stunning prints from 
Warhol’s 1967 series of 10 Marilyns, which 
he published at the Factory soon after Mar- 
ilyn Monroe’s death. Both are huge, iconic 
close-ups of her tragic, glamorous face. 
One is printed in ash gray, silver, and black; 
the other in ultra-high-intensity Day-Glo 
orange, magenta, yellow, and hot pink. 

Looking at the two Marilyns, I couldn’t 
helping thinking of a 470 BC Grecian 
marble statue upstairs in the MFA’s Greek 
galleries, which shows Aphrodite and 
Persephone vying for the love of the beau- 
tiful boy Adonis. The Love Goddess is 
naked, voluptuous, and warm; the -God- 
dess of Death is cold and mournful, 
draped in veils. Yet like Warhol’s endlessly 
repeating Marilyns, they are fundamentally 
the same woman — different sides of the 
same eternal art-love-death triangle. 

“American Screenprints” is a portrait of 
a medium that defined an era. But more 
profoundly, it’s a tribute to the power of 
art to exalt, console, and endure. Warhol’s 
Marilyn, Ruscha’s gas station gleaming in 
the sunlight, Lichtenstein’s single swirling 
brushstroke — these unforgettable images 
are silkscreened, forever, on your mind. 





Press core 


The Monitor demonstrates the 
power of the American journalist 


by Dan Kennedy 


“THE AMERICAN JOURNALIST: 
PARADOX OF THE PRESS.” At the 
Christian Science Monitor, through 
September 18. 


he subject of the two poster- 

size black-and-white pho- 

tographs is the same: death. 

But the impact is not. In 

one, Bobby Kennedy lies on 
the floor, his arms splayed as if he were 
being crucified on some otherworldly 
cross, life draining from his eyes. In the 
other, a child’s body is crumpled on the 
beach; a lifeguard stands between the body 
and the child’s mother, who is walking 
away, her face buried in her hands. 

One photo is a record of history. The 
other is a depiction — some would say ex- 
ploitation — of a private moment of grief. 
They’re displayed side by side in the Li- 
brary of Congress exhibit “The American 
Journalist: Paradox of the Press,” at the 
Christian Science Monitor, and they illus- 
trate that paradox perfectly. 

Boris Yaro, a photographer for the Los 
Angeles Times, remembers bulling his way 


into position to squeeze off several frames 
after Kennedy had been shot, in Los Ange- 
les, in 1968. Another photographer tried 
to stop him, he recalls. He pushed her 
aside and said, “Goddammit, lady, this is 
history!” Indeed, Yaro’s photo is an indeli- 
ble image that’s come to symbolize that 
terrible time of assassination, war, and 
blood in the streets. 

The photo of the dead child, though, 
raises troubling questions. It was taken by 
Paul Calvert, in 1947 (ironically, also for 
the Los Angeles Times), and was pub- 
lished on the front page. The raw anguish 
is almost unbearable to look at. Is it news- 
worthy? Well, yes: the press’s job is to 
record the triumphs and tragedies of peo- 
ple, both the famous and the anonymous. 
And it’s a great news photo. It may even 
have led to officials’ taking stricter safety 
measures. But you can’t help walking 
away from it with a bad taste in your 
mouth. 

Not all the exhibit is as serious and 
probiftg as the Yaro/Calvert pairing. Much 
of it is entertaining, even fun. Especially 
ingratiating is a section called “The Jour- 
nalist of Fiction,” which includes an 1881 
poster promoting the Chicago Morning 
News that stars a stereotypically wide- 


eyed, ill-clad newsboy holding out a copy 
of that day’s paper while barking out the 
news; a TV set that shows excerpts of 
movies depicting journalists, from His Girl 
Friday (1940) and Citizen Kane (1941) to 
All the President’s Men (1975) and The 
Killing Fields (1983); and a 1956 oil 
painting by Dean Cornwell, No Place for a 
Nice Girl, of a well-dressed young woman 
sitting forlornly at her desk, surrounded by 
a rude, crude pack of smoking, swearing, 
bantering newsmen. 

Three hundred years of American jour- 
nalism are represented, starting with the 
first newspaper, Publick Occurrences 
(published in Boston, on September 25, 
1690), which the royal governor shut 
down after one issue because of its implicit 
criticism of governmental policy. There’s 
the Salem Gazette’s account of the Battle 
of Lexington, with the banner headline 
BLOODY BUTCHERY, accompanied by rows 
of little coffins labeled with the names of 
the dead. And there’s the front page of the 
December 27, 1776, edition of Dunlap’s 
Pennsylvania Packet, which is given over 
to Thomas Paine’s The American Crisis, 
with its famous opening: “These are the 
times that try men’s souls.” 

In the 19th century, the press grew into 
something like what it is today, and the 
curators chronicle that as well. Consider 
James Gordon Bennett, whose New York 
Herald, which debuted in 1835, marked 
the beginning of the “penny press” and the 
expansion of newspaper reading beyond 
the educated elite. Or Horace Greeley, 
who developed the modern editorial page 
at his New York Tribune. Or Joseph 
Pulitzer, of the New York World, and 
William Randolph Hearst, of the New York 
Journal, pioneers of “yellow journalism” 
— a term for wanton sensationalism that 


took its name from the “Yellow Kid,” a 
cartoon that appeared in the World until 
Hearst stole it. 

The exhibit is brought up to date with 
some nice touches: a wooden, cabinet-size 
Zenith Long Distance radio playing crack- 
ly tapes of Edward R. Murrow’s broad- 
casts during the bombing of London; leg- 
endary war correspondent Ernie Pyle’s 
portable typewriter, along with the first 
page of one of his dispatches, datelined IN 
THE WESTERN PACIFIC; and a TV set show- 
ing Ronald Reagan amiably lying and/or 
forgetting his way through a press confer- 
ence on the Iran-contra affair. 

The curators have done a distinguished 
job of presenting what they call “the para- 
doxical nature and role of the American 
journalist: neutral reporter and political 
propagandist, public-spirited watchdog of 
government and privacy-invading peep- 
holer, truth-seeker and gossip-monger.” 
On display are the high-minded ideals of 
Greeley and the low-road sensationalism 
of Hearst; the courage of Southern news- 
paper publishers, both black and white, 
who challenged Jim Crow, and the absur- 
dity of the New York Sun’s 1835 series de- 
scribing life on the moon (which isn’t 
much different from the current-day 
Weekly World News’ stories about that 
face-like object on the surface of Mars, no 
doubt left by Elvis). 

The photos of the dying Bobby Kennedy 
and the drowned child are accompanied by 
this question: “Are Personal Tragedy and 
Private Excess in the Public Domain?” It’s 
one of several important questions raised 
by the exhibit. Wisely, the curators don’t 
try to answer them. Like good newspaper 
reporters, they leave it up to the viewers to 
digest the facts and reach their own con- 
clusions. Q 
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COVER UP: major retailers threatened to cancel orders for Tin Machine II unless this cover was changed. 


Tin Machine music 


David Bowie joins a band and makes great rock 


by Ted Drozdowski 


ecause he’s David Bowie, 
David Bowie is going to 
have a rough time con- 
vincing people that Tin 
Machine are a genuine 
band and not just another new wrinkle for 
a pop Dorian Gray. After all, since his first 
recording session in 1964, he’s spent his 
career chewing through his famous per- 
sonae and personnel. 

And despite Bowie’s claims that the band 
are a collaborative, not the work of a star 
surrounded by his latest gang of hired 
guns, Tin Machine run on his schedule. 
The bulk of the new Tin Machine II (Vic- 
tory Music) was already in the can early 
last year, and guitarist Reeves Gabrels, 
drummer Hunt Sales, and bassist Tony 
Sales were left to busy themselves with oth- 
er projects while Bowie conducted a world 
tour he said would serve as an encore for 
his big hits, which he’s vowed to retire. 

Now, with the release of Tin Machine II 
on September 3, the band have been mo- 
bilized. Bowie, Boston resident Gabrels, 
and the Sales brothers (Soupy’s sons) are 
preparing for Tin Machine’s first tour, 
which begins in Europe in October and 
will start crawling through US theaters a 
month later. But Bowie has toured with 
top-notch, and better-known, players be- 
fore — from Mick Ronson to Peter 
Frampton. It’ll take more than a lengthy 
road trip to persuade justified cynics that 
the man who transformed himself from 
David Jones to Ziggy Stardust to the Thin 
White Duke to Eurotrash kingpin to Con- 
tinental sophisticate is straight about Tin 
Machine’s being, at the least, a creative 
four-way split. 

Tin Machine II is Bowie’s best argu- 
ment. It’s also the best rock-and-roll al- 








bum he’s made since 1980’s Scary Mon- 
sters. His allusive wordplay gets a mighty, 
mighty kick in the ass from Gabrels and 
the Sales brothers, who have writing cred- 
its scattered throughout the recording. 
Twice, for the blues-rocker “Stateside” 
and the acoustic-guitar ballad “Sorry,” 
Bowie hands the microphone to Hunt 
Sales, a surprisingly talented singer whose 
soulful way of holding back nothing in his 
voice is a sharp contrast to Bowie’s wry in- 
tonations. At times, Sales sounds like a 
cross of Living Coloiir’s Corey Glover and 
Fine Young Cannibals’ Roland Gift. 

Musically, Tin Machine II has a wider 
reach than its homonymous predecessor 
from 1989. That album was a roll-up- 
your-sleeves affair; it gave notice that 
Bowie was ready to get his Armani suits 
plenty dirty. Essentially, it was Bowie’s 
take on garage rock, or as close to garage 
rock as a superstar working in state-of- 
the-art surroundings can get. The lyrics 
and thrust were straight from the crotch, 
all swagger and leer. Songs like “Crack 
City” and “Under the God” combined ur- 
ban paranoia with the sound of glossy filth 
— pounding straight-out rock rhythms 
clocking in under clots of growling gravel- 
and-scrap-iron guitar. 

Although Tin Machine II is more diverse 
— ricocheting between classic Bowie power 
pop (“Baby Universal”), thumping metal 
(“Betty Wrong”), and ephemeral sound- 
sculpting (“You Belong in Rock ’n’ Roll”) 
— its cohesion comes from the same source 
as Tin Machine’s: raw power. Even in “Am- 
lapura,” a song that seems about a sort-of 
Valhalla for Polynesian pirates, there’s a 
feeling of momentum in its acoustic-guitar 
base that parallels the flow of Bowie’s gentle 
vocal and the lyric theme of passing from 
the land of the living into a bejeweled, 
ghost-populated place of the dead. 

“Amlapura” crests with a beautifully un- 


raveling solo from Gabrels, negotiating the 
pretty whine of his guitar through a series 
of pirouettes with deft twists and dips of 
his Steinberger’s whammy bar and his 
knack for conjuring sweet, singing sus- 
tained notes from his powerful amplifier. 
Gabrels’s playing is one with Bowie’s vocal 
line, purring and warm until it dives into 
brief snarling asides. Repeatedly Gabrels, 
who’s paid his dues in Boston rock clubs 
(and as a guitar salesman at Wurlitzer’s) 
for more than 10 years, plays off Bowie 
like a kindred spirit. 


can play the hell out of this shit, too, and 
make its sound as authentic and off-the- 
cuff as the ping-ponging harmonics he 
parlays into a ear-catching, totally distinc- 
tive toss-off in the final verse of “Story To 
Tell,” one of the Atom Said’s local radio 
tapes. 

The Bowie/Gabrels interplay is no small 
part of Tin Machine II’s appeal. And it’s 
sure to establish Gabrels as one of the top 
contemporary names on his instrument. 
Although Bowie has worked with sharp 
guitar players in the past, including Stevie 
Ray Vaughan on Let’s Dance, Earl Slick 
and Peter Frampton on various tours, and 
in nearly every context with his longtime 
partner Carlos Alomar, not since Mick 
Ronson was his instrumental foil has he 
seemed so well-matched. 

The Ronson-Bowie alchemy produced 
some great songs: “The Jean Genie,” 
“Panic in Detroit,” and the roughnecked 
album Aladdin Sane among other work. 
And the same bare-knuckled sensibility 
thunders through numbers like Tin Ma- 
chine’s “Betty Wrong,” in which the band 
beat most full-time metal mongers at their 
own hot-licks-and-heavy-beats game. 

“One Shot,” the first single, even dips a 
little into pop metal’s pond. Granted, it’s 
got more sophisticated architecture. 
There’s a supporting vocal track that’s 
pure pop filigree, and the song bounces in 
a groove instead of thundering flat-footed 
through its changes. It’s smarter stuff lyri- 
cally, too. Bon Jovi are not likely to rise to 
a story line about marital strife erupting in 
violence, ending in tragedy — written with 
a gangster’s sense of cold-blooded detach- 
ment. (And remember, this is a single.) 
But when Gabrels steps to bat, he reels 
through a litany of metal tricks: two-hand- 
ed tapping, screaming trem-bar bombs, 
and resolutions into chords that crunch. 

You’ll probably be hearing more from 
“Baby Universal” as well. The song’s title 
character seems like another of Bowie’s 
guises — or maybe all of them. He’s an in- 
human, telepathic, omniscient, emotionally 
void and chaos-charged hatchling with “no 
sense of destination” — a cipher hurtling 
through a blinking cosmic eye. Autobio- 
graphical, at least in its confusion and dis- 
tance? Hard to tell with Bowie’s flashcard 
style of writing, but it’s all carried along on 
a delightfully galloping pop structure and a 
break for Gabrels’s pretty melodic guitar 
solo, an elegant little surfboard ride on a 
wave of sweet-toned feedback. 

If that sounds like something from Low 
or “Heroes,” then listen to “You Belong in 
Rock ’n’ Roll,” which really sounds like 
something from Low or “Heroes.” It’s all 
atmospherics, little tics and dabs of acous- 
tic and electric guitars and keyboards on a 
deep-water canvas stretched across a slow, 
grinding bottom. 

By the way, Tin Machine have already 
taken some heat for this album, without a 
note of it leaking out. The problem: major 
retailers grousing about the artwork origi- 
nally intended for its cover. Their problem: 
Tin Machine II was to be adorned with a 
photograph of a line of Greek-style statues 
of male nudes, which, true to form, bore 
the appropriate genitalia. Bowie and com- | 
pany have compromised with those afraid | 
of carved penises by chipping away the 
stones. That is, the poor, censored statues 
now appear on the cover with their offend- 
ing scrotums and penises carved off. 
Ouch. QO 











He shares Bowie’s sense 
of melodrama, and 
Bowie’s flair for making 
every phrase wear its own 
emotional clothing — un- 
less he’s just wading 
through an old-fashioned 
bit of blustery blues-rock 
blowing, as he does for 
“Stateside.” It’s odd for 
those who’ve seen Gabrels 
play with his Boston band, 
the Atom Said, to hear 
him wailing through mi- 
nor-key, pentatonic scales 
in this context. 

With the Atom Said, it 
seems there’s nothing old- 
fashioned about his play- 
ing save for his attitude, 
which is to invest every- 
thing into what he’s 
wringing from his fret- 
board. The Atom Said are 
a sleek, tough, and thor- 
oughly contemporary 
beast, despite their re- 
liance on good songcraft 
(a rare commodity in 

















modern rock) and their 


power-trio-plus-vocalist TIN MEN: David Bowie and band, or a band 
set-up. But man, the guy that includes David Bowie. 
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Ryko re-issues Bowie’s 


by M. Howell 


y early 1976, David 
Bowie had finally 
achieved the star- 
dom he’d imagined 
for himself. Young 
Americans, spurred by a number one 
hit (“Fame”), had been huge. “Gold- 
en Years,” from the next LP, was a 
Top 10 single, and his obligatory 
help-the-new-fans-catch-up collec- 
tion, Changesonebowie, was a Top 10 
album. In between, he had completed 
his feature film debut, in Nicolas 
Roeg’s The Man Who Fell to Earth. 
In short, he was on top of the world. 
He was also a terrible mess. 

According to biographer Jerry 
Hopkins, Bowie was essentially root- 
less, camping at friends’ houses in 
Los Angeles and consuming prodi- 
gious amounts of alcohol and co- 
caine. He had taken to giving inter- 
views where he’d speak favorably 
about Nazism and fascism. Stories 
circulated that he was performing oc- 
cult rituals. After an exhausting Sta- 
tion to Station tour (concluding with 
a pot bust in Rochester, New York) 
and less-than-glowing reviews of his 
film debut, Bowie decided that he 
had to change some things. So he 
changed everything. 

Released between January 1977 
and April 1979, Low, “Heroes,” and 
Lodger (now being re-released on CD 
by Ryko) were so daring in their ap- 
proach and distinctive in their sound 
that they're still on the cutting edge. 
Each is one of those rare pop albums 
that forces listeners to confront their 
assumptions about what they like, 
loathe, desire, and expect from mu- 
sic. Taken together, they represent a 
breathtaking combination of assur- 
ance and experimentation, the kind 
of “we’re not sure where we’re head- 
ed but we’re confident of our direc- 
tion” that marks the second side of 
Sgt. Pepper, the first side of Roxy Mu- 
sic, and damn little else. 

Ryko’s release of these essential 
sides on CD is part of its ongoing 








BREATHTAKING: albums so daring in their approach, they’re still on the cutting edge. 


| Low, “Heroes,” and Lodger 


“Sound and Vision” Bowie re-issues 
(the series title comes from a song on 
Low). The earlier installments (Ryko 
is re-issuing Bowie’s RCA catalogue 
in chronological order) were notable 
mostly for their greatly enhanced au- 
dio quality — not surprisingly, the 
older the album, the more noticeable 
the improvement — and the previ- 
ously unreleased gems added to each 
disc. 

Low, “Heroes,” and Lodger are dif- 
ferent cases entirely. Although the re- 
mastering is, as usual, superb, for the 
first time in this series the discs’ 
sound is not appreciably different 
from the LP or the briefly available 
RCA CD versions. Neither are the 
unreleased bonus tracks anything to 
get worked up about; there’s nothing 
that gives us a glimpse into Bowie’s 
creative process like “Dodo” and the 
alternate “Candidate” (Diamond 
Dogs), or his tracks with the group 
Arnold Corns (The Man Who Sold 
the World). Much as they did when 
they were originally issued, this 
“Berlin Triptych” of albums don’t of- 
fer much to make thém more ap- 
proachable; there are no concessions 
to, or coddling of, the audience. 

Low, “Heroes,” and Lodger are 
called the “Berlin Triptych” because 
their creation was both a cause and an 
effect of Bowie’s decision to escape 
Los Angeles, stardom, pop calcula- 
tion, and drugs by moving to Berlin. 
Bowie’s personal hejira began when 
he decamped to Chateau d’Hérouville 
outside Paris to help Iggy Pop on ses- 
sions that became The Idiot. Bowie 
produced and co-wrote the LP, which 
included “China Girl,” a song he later 
revived on Let’s Dance. 

Sometime during the sessions, 
Bowie and Iggy relocated to Berlin, 
the then-divided former German cap- 
ital and a city famed for its art and 
cynicism. And Bowie began crafting 
the songs for Low. Living above an 
auto-parts store and bicycling around 
the city, he cleaned himself up and 
clarified his new artistic vision. De- 
signed to frustrate any tendencies to- 
ward the safe or familiar, his new 
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work was part sonic textures, part 
William Burroughs-—style “cut-up” 
lyrics, and part happy accident. 

The latter was primarily the contri- 
bution of Brian Eno, rock’s most bril- 
liant non-conformist, whose 
“Oblique Strategies” theories — 
which adopt various near-random 
approaches to creating music — are 
designed to inject a bracing degree of 
chaos into artistic situations. The 
Bowie-Eno collaboration was devoted 
to making the kind of pop music no 
one had ever heard before — often 
by fusing together traditional rock 
guitars/drums with exotic instru- 
ments (Chamberlain, koto), oddball 
time signatures, and shifting textures. 
Young Americans had won Bowie 
worldwide acclaim as a vocalist; six 
of Low’s tracks were instrumentals, 
as were four of 10 on “Heroes.” 

Individual tracks aside, what’s 
breathtaking about these three al- 
bums is the sheer verve with which 
Bowie went about re-creating what 
pop music should sound like. 
“Heroes,” released only 10 months 
after Low, added blistering guitarist 
Robert Fripp to the core of Bowie, 
Eno, Carlos Alomar (guitar), Dennis 
Davis (drums), and George Murray 
(bass). After a tour (which added 
Adrian Belew and violinist Simon 
House to the troupe), Bowie-gath- 
ered his experience of rootlessness 
and wanderlust into Lodger, a helter- 
skelter journey across the globe and 
through memory, beginning with a 
peace vigil and ending with his finger 
on the nuclear button. For both its 
scope (everything from African beat- 
music — not a fashionable sound in 
1979 — to post-industrial grinding 
noises) and its impassioned perfor- 
miances (the “Somewhere, someone’s 
calling me” re-entering vocal on 
“Move On,” for starters), Lodger re- 
mains Bowie’s finest work. 

Creating these three albums would 
be a career for most pop artists, but 
for Bowie it was merely his most fe- 
cund interlude. And while he was at 
it, he also co-produced, co-wrote, 
and played on Pop’s The Idiot and its 
follow-up, Lust for Life. Iggy’s band 
at the time — which Bowie toured 
with as well — consisted of guitarist 
Ricky Gardiner and the rhythm sec- 
tion of Hunt and Tony Sales.-Talk 
about looking ahead — Bowie was 
only Reeves Gabrels away from Tin 
Machine 14 years ago. 

The advertising campaign for 
“Heroes” warned people that “the fu- 
ture belongs to those who can hear it 
coming.” Bowie’s future has never 
sounded better than it does right 
now. Q 
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JOHN LENNON, 

LA TOYA JACKSON, 
LIZA MINNELLI, 
NEW TALENT, INC., 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN & 
YOU HAVE IN 
COMMON? 


eLENNON, JACKSON & MINNELLI have 
all worked with Charles J. Cohen (Boston- 
based press representative & entertainment 
& concert public relations consultant!) 


® Cohen works for Jeffrey D. Furst 
(National producer; popular music concert 
and talent show promoter; well-known 
jazz/classical pianist & private student of 
the late Leonard Bernstein). 


And NOW YOU can have a shot 
at superstardom 


by enrolling with NEW TALENT, INC. 


An intensive & professionally-conducted 
monthly program designed tor beginner, 
intermediate & advanced performers who 
want to make show business their pro- 
fession & under the direction of Jeffrey D. 
Furst! 


Furst is now accepting a limited number 
of students for a wide variety of pro- 
grams including: 


eVOICE ¢ KEYBOARDS ¢ THEORY ¢ 
EAR TRAINING ¢ DANCE e STAGE 
PRESENTATION ¢ THE BUSINESS OF 
MUSICe VIDEO TECHNIQUES ¢ 
ENTERTAINMENT PUBLIC RELATIONS & 
MARKETING 


(with guest consultant Charles J. Cohen) 


For more information & a free 
audition/consultation 


phone NEW TALENT, INC. at 
(617) 738-0044 
or write 
NEW TALENT, INC., 
185 Corey Rd., P.O. Box 1900 
Brookline, MA 02146 
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DISARMING DIRECTNESS: his tone, with a thin, dark, glossy 


surface, was as round and sweet-and-sour as a Bing cherry. 


Honest trumpet 


Two re-issues show why Kenny 
Dorham was a musician’s musician 


by Ed Hazell 


o less an avant-gardist 
than Lester Bowie once 
dedicated an entire con- 
cert by his quintet to the 
memory of the late Ken- 
ny Dorham, the trumpeter he claimed 
had the greatest influence on his playing. 
Neither is Bowie alone among musicians 
in this regard. Dorham, who died of kid- 
ney failure in 1972, played with Charlie 
Parker, was a founding member of the 
Jazz Messengers, and replaced Clifford 
Brown in the Max Roach Quintet, be- 
sides leading some memorable bands of 
his own. But lacking the dark charisma 
of Miles Davis or the impish appeal of 
Dizzy Gillespie, he never found wide- 
spread fame. 

Two recent re-issues from the early ’60s 
show exactly what made Dorham a musi- 
cian’s musician. This most unassuming 
and overlooked of the great bebop trum- 
peters played with a profoundly beautiful 
simplicity. On the on-again off-again Jazz 
Contemporary (Bainbridge), he leads a 
young quintet, including pianist Steve 
Kuhn in his recording debut. Blue Note’s 
single-CD repackaging of Matador and 
Inta Somethin’ restores to circulation 
some brilliant work by Dorham and altoist 
Jackie McLean. 

What musicians from Blakey to Bowie 
prized in Dorham was a’ genius for melod- 
ic invention and an utterly personal sound. 
He delivered a melody with disarming di- 
rectness and total honesty. His lines are al- 
most completely unembellished — no 
grace notes, no virtuosic 32nd-note runs, 
no harmonic derring-do. 

His tone, with a thin, dark, glossy sur- 
face, was as round and sweet-and-sour as a 
Bing cherry. It was thoughtful and unob- 
trusive, light years away from the brash, 
high-volume pyrotechnics of the swing era; 
bebop, after all, was a revolutionary music 
at one time. His soft-edged tone sometimes 
resembled Miles Davis’s, but the differ- 
ences between them are more important 
than the similarities. In the absence of the 
Dark One’s pent-up rage, Dorham’s love 
of beautiful melody and pretty tones, and 
his poetic economy of means, position him 
closer to Fats Navarro than to Miles. 





Dorham, born McKinley but called 
Kenny, was a late bloomer, as he himself 
conceded. The further 52nd Street faded 
into the past, the better he got. In fact, 
he reached his creative peak in the mid 
"60s, when he made five Blue Note 
records with tenor saxophonist Joe Hen- 
derson. 

So when he made Jazz Contemporary, in 
1960, he was a fully mature artist. But it’s 
not a particularly inspired date, despite the 
presence of Charles Davis on baritone sax, 
Jimmy Garrison and Butch Warren split- 
ting bass chores, and pianist Kuhn. Only 
“This Love of Mine” has the romantic 
yearning and tonal control of the best 
Dorham. “Tonica,” a lovely tribute to jazz 
patron Baroness Pannonica de Koenigswa- 
ter, features a short delicate Dorham solo 
and is a fine example of his development 
as a composer. But “Monk’s Mood” drags 
— an uncharacteristic mistake for 
Dorham, who nearly always called the 
right tempo. 

Matador/Inta Somethin’ is another 
case entirely. The CD’s first six tracks 
were originally issued on United Artists 
as Matador, the last six as Inta Some- 
thin’ on Pacific Jazz. Dorham and Mc- 
Lean were in peak condition, and both 
sessions cook. 

On “El Matador,” a haunting melody 
over a lopsided 5/4 beat, Dorham saves a 
simplistic solo by making every note sing 
with soulful sincerity. On McLean’s 
“Melanie,” he winds his tone tighter and 
narrower as his solo nears its climax, then 
relaxes his knotted sound for some slow 
legato motifs. On “There Goes My 
Heart,” he spices his delivery with sly 
squeezed notes and an occasional growl 
— expressive devices that add depth to 
his playing. 

Inta Somethin’, recorded live at the Jazz 
Workshop in San Francisco in 1962, fea- 
tures more great playing, including anoth- 
er medium-tempo Dorham feature, “It 
Could Happen to You,” two acerbic 
McLean features in “Let’s Face the Music 
and Dance” and “Lover Man,” and a cou- 
ple of full quintet numbers that are truly 
definitive hard bop. Dorham’s music en- 
dures because the basics endure: un- 
adorned lyricism and a tasty groove always 
satisfy, and with Dorham the fundamentals 
became profound. Q 
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Diva Diana 


Ross smoothes it out 
at Great Woods 


by Michael Freedberg 


es dah-ling, Diana Ross at Great Woods 
last Saturday looked simply mah-velous. 
Aged fortysomething, the lead Supreme is 
as slender as a Lagerfeld mannequin, with a 
flawless cinnamon complexion. She flaunt- 
ed herself on stage in two strapless, Paris Is Burning ball 
gowns, a shimmering dark gray jumpsuit, several satin 
evening coats, and — Madonna, beware — a fringed black 
mini, shiny gray stockings, and knee-high suede boots. As 
for her coiffure, picture a shoulder-length willow tree of 
| black, big-hair spit-curls, delicate and opulent as an Egyp- 
tian empress’s. All of which she paraded (along with her 
voice and Yeltsin-like security detail) into the audience as 
she portrayed, to everyone’s delight, the queen extending 
her hand to her subjects. Can’t do that on MTV, can you? 

Compared with her progress through the crowd, and her 
looks, Ross’s songs seemed quiet. As a Supreme, her 
nasally high notes raced and suffered their way through 
sexual heat that was always raw, aching, desperate. On the 
Boston stop of this “Back to Basics” tour, the exclamation 
point of “Stop! In the Name of Love” was a mere comma; 
and she sang “You Just Keep Me Hangin’ On,” “You Can’t 
Hurry Love,” and “Baby Love” much more smoothly than 
back then, when she gave them big and dangerous heart- 
throbs. 

She read the Vandellas-like “Chain Reaction” as giddy 
pop dance, not as foot-stomp; she focused on the distract- 
ingly sweet melody of “Missing You” (her elegy on Marvin 
Gaye’s death) rather than its sadness; she coasted through 





DAVID ZADIG 





NOT ON MTV: the queen extends her hand 
to her subjects. 


“Endless Love,” the pleasantly sentimental duet she re- 
corded with Lionel Richie. Still, the Great Woods audience 
didn’t seem to mind. Ross settled what used to be a dan- 
gerous female falsetto into an easygoing niceness effort- 
lessly appeased by hummable movie tunes like “Theme 
from Mahogany (Do You Know Where You’re Going To)” 
and her new single, “When You Tell Me That You Love 
Me.” And she allowed her 12-piece band’s massive rhythm 
arrangements of “Paradise,” “Mirror, Mirror,” and the 
new “Change of Heart” to dominate the subtleties of her 
singing. 

The only points at. which Ross broke a few rules — not 
to mention her fans’ lifetime of non-negotiable expecta- 
tions — were in the title song from her forthcoming LP, 
“The Force Behind the Power,” a Stevie Wonder composi- 
tion with a Euro-symphonic vocal framework, and two cuts 
with gospel inclinations, her finale, “Reach Out and Touch 
(Somebody’s Hand),” and the new “I Will Be Waiting in 
the Wings.” In “I Will Be Waiting,” she twice brushed her 
orchestra aside to go a cappella, trusting everything to the 
lyric and her pianissimo sense of intricate emotional detail, 
and allowing the intimacy of her kiss-the-mike singing 
style to work at last. 

As for the finale, she accelerated her falsetto past solem- 
nity into a shout and stretched the song’s melody beyond 
tempo. In short, she made her chariot swing down low, as 
her gospelly get-happy turned Saturday night into Sunday 
morning. QO 
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The Who's Who, the What's What, the When’s When, and the Where’s Where of Boston’s Music Scene Can 
Only Be'discovered in the Boston Phoenix Band Guide on September 20th. 
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Watch the MDA Telethon 
Sunday 9 pm - Monday 6:30 pm 
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Tony at the top 





Bennett explains how hard work 
can make it all look easy 


by Jim Macnie 


ony Bennett looks a little ner- 

vous staring out from the cov- 

er of last year’s Astoria: Por- 

trait of the Artist (Columbia), 

almost like a man who doesn’t 
know what’s going to happen next. ‘But flip 
the album over and you see a confident guy 
whose eyes express an ease brought on by 
immense experience. The first shot was tak- 
en in 1942, when the celebrated vocalist was 
still a fledgling singer from Queens. The flip 
side is wholly today: a 65-year-old veteran 
recalling the glory of times gone by. 

Sure, it’s nostalgia. But Bennett, who is 
now the subject of a four-CD career retro- 
spective, Forty Years: The Artistry of Tony 
Bennett (Columbia Legacy), has a way of 
turning long-gone memories into viable 
contemporary art, as fresh and meaningful 
as last night’s whispers. “To sing well, you 
have to make it appear effortless,” offers 
Bennett, who sat down for an interview 
while he was picking tracks for the retro- 
spective. “The whole idea is to take some- 
thing difficult and make it look easy.” 

But, he cautions, a fagade of ease takes 
hours of behind-the-scenes sweat. “Work- 
ing in the studio, we cut several takes of 
any given track,” he explains. “They’re all 
quite different. I’m a spontaneous singer, 
and I hope my intuition will lead me to 
where that one clear moment is. It takes a 
while to find it, usually; all the elements 
have to be there: the band, the energy. 
Sometimes I'll sketch my way around it, 
do something far out, and it might break 
down. But in the end we’ll get a complete 
take that’s very melodic and creative.” 


Bennett has honed the kind of sorcery 
that allows a profound lyric to come off as 
an unstarched sentiment. On the Kurt 
Weill/Ogden Nash “Speak Low,” he imbues 
whispers with strength and allows fragility to 
depict the tenuousness of love. “It’s funny,” 
he continues, “my ears gravitate toward the 
musicality of something. ‘Speak Low’ was 
around when I was growing up, but it never 
was a very popular song. Yet I’m drawn to it 
because of its make-up. It’s something you 
don’t get tired of. That kind of attitude has 
made me pass up a lot of bucks in my 
life. It’s almost like I’m playing a differ- 
ent game than the whole record biz, 
because instead of being a Top 40 
guy, I’m trying to make my cata- 
logue the Top 40.” 

In fact, Bennett has helped usher in 
more than a few standards. It’s a talent 
he says is as close to his heart as his 
singing. “One part of my craft is interpreta- 
tion. It’s a great celebration when one makes 
it into the American songbook. I’ve had about 
35 tunes that have done it: ‘For Once in My 
Life,’ ‘Who Can I Turn To,’ ‘Rags to Riches,’ 
‘The Good Life.’ That’s why I never liked it 
when the labels tried to get me to cover ev- 
erybody else’s hits; I felt like they were taking 
my game away from me. 

“I learned a long time ago to stay away 
from what everybody else is doing. In this 
business, a ring goes through the nose and 
everybody follows. I like to experiment, 
have some fun.” 

Bennett’s chance-taking has resulted in a 
daunting variety of work, from swinging 
the bandstand with Count Basie (a date 
that’s about to be re-issued on CD) to 
stark give-and-take with pianist Bill Evans. 
“Challenging myself is what it really comes 
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down to. You start out being frightened 
and amateurish. My first hit had a Percy 
Faith kind of string sound, the producers 
jumped on it — that kind of tapestry was 
behind me for the next 12 records. These 
days I’ve got a contract that let’s me call 
the shots. Finally, whatever I’m into, they 
trust me. Certain artists should be allowed 
to do their work. Ella or Bobby McFerrin 

— they know what’s best for themselves.” 
His preferred set-up is the piano trio, 
which allows greater room for the nuances 
his conception is all about. Rarely will he 
give in to the seductive lure of the grandiose. 
Even in a flourish, his husky tone 
knows other ways to achieve 

a bit of drama. 

“When I first started 
out, I was told by my 
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teacher to imitate instrumentalists rather 
than other singers, because you didn’t want 
to be accused of sounding like Sinatra or 
Dick Haymes or whomever. To me, Art 
Tatum was the greatest piano player that 
ever lived, and I wound up paying attention 
to him. In those days it was very fashion- 
able to sing a long, sweet line — 
‘Marieeeeeeeeeee, the dawn ds 
breaaaaaaaaaking . . .’ But I took after the 
way Tatum did it: take a simple song like 
‘Embraceable You’ and dramatize it. He 
gave songs hills and dales, little tricks that 
would make 32 bars into a full production. 
That’s what I tried to get across as well. All 
around me there were raised eyebrows.” 

It’s this kind of action that earned Ben- 
nett his rep as a full-fledged improviser. 
On Bennett/Berlin (Columbia), his tribute 
to the Tin Pan Alley genius, he trades lines 
with Dizzy Gillespie and the late Dexter 
Gordon, keeping up with the two hornmen 
phrase for phrase. 

“The human voice was the first instrument 
in the world; all the really magnificent musi- 
cians are really singing through their instru- 
ments. Herb Ellis, Stan Getz, Dizzy, Miles . 

. absolutely. Sometimes literally so: Errol 
Garner was accused of grunting, but he was 
just singing along with the lines he was cre- 
ating. It’s not an instrument where the note 
is on the page and you just hit it. Every day 

it’s different emotions for a singer.” 
Compiling the tracks for the box set, 

Bennett allows, has been an eye- 
opening process. “I’d forgotten 
about some things, like how I felt 
perplexed when rock was first 
becoming popular. I went to 
Count Basie, who was a bit of 

a philosopher, and asked 
him what I should do. I'll 
never forget his re- 
sponse: he just looked 
at me and shrugged, 
“Why change an 
apple?’” Q 
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Common touch 





Forty Years is a record 
of artistry without artifice 


by Ed Hazell 


hen Tony Bennett 
took the stage with 
the Ralph Sharon 
Trio at the Newport 
Jazz Festival recently, 
he offered a mini-retrospective of material 
that’s covered in the new Columbia boxed 
set, Forty Years: The Artistry of Tony Ben- 
nett. His voice, as warm and close as the 
late summer air, wore its husky edge like a 
mantle of gray ash on a glowing ember. 
Every song eased into tempo the way you 
settle into a favorite armchair; Bennett 
knows the pace at which lyrics can unfold 
with:maximum dramatic power without 
straining his voice. 

In full command of that voice, he 
seemed confused only about his audience. 
Too often he’d break a song’s mood by 
pushing up to a big finish, a puzzling lapse 
in a singer who normally trusts his materi- 
al. Songs like “Speak Low” crumbled un- 
der the weight of the climactic flourish; 
others, like “Fly Me to the Moon,” a song 
he’s owned since he first recorded it in 
1965, begged for the operatic swell of 
emotion. It was as if he couldn’t decide 
whether to play to the jazz fans, the cock- 
tail-lounge crowd, or the pop-music 
mavens. 

Perhaps it’s only Bennett’s versatility 
that causes the confusion. The 65-year- 
old baritone is equally at home before a 
studio full of strings and horns, a jazz 
band, or with just a piano next to him. 
Happily, there is no confusion evident on 
Forty Years, a four-CD survey of his career 
that Bennett himself selected (and on 
which he comments with characteristic 
humility and humor in the liner notes 
found in the package’s deluxe booklet). 

The 87-song compendium traces a ca- 
reer of growing emotional honesty, per- 
suasiveness, and power, from the love-me- 
please over-emoting of 1950’s “Boulevard 
of Broken Dreams” to the seen-it-all ma- 
turity of 1990’s “When Do the Bells Ring 
for Me.” Along the way there are detours 
into jazz, which he sings with charm and 
poise in the company of greats like Count 
Basie, Jo Jones, and Zoot Sims. Over the 
years he learns to turn Anderson-Little 
material like “Toot Toot Tootsie” and 





“Smile” into Armani suits, triumph over 
corny arrangements, and melt into the 
arms of the creative settings of arrangers 
Don Costa, Dick Hyman, George Siravo, 
and Neal Hefti. 

At his peak in the ’60s, a period that 
embraces the bulk of the set, he made a 
string of flawless performances like “I Left 
My Heart in San Francisco,” “The Very 
Thought of You,” ‘and his unheralded jazz 
setting of “Sweet Lorraine.” There is a 
quixotic nobility to this phase, when he 
chooses songs like “Hi Ho,” an over- 
looked Gershwin brothers tune from Shall 
We Dance, in 1968, even as rock was 
dominating pop music and culture. Special 
mention must be made of his 1972 duets 
with pianist Bill Evans — austere perfor- 
mances with some of the most exposed, 
emotionally charged singing you’ll ever 
hear. 

Listening to the material, you realize no 
other American singer quite captures the 
fond regret of lost love so accurately. And 
no voice can locate and nourish the hope 
that endures in the melancholy loneliness 
that overtakes you between romances. 
When sad memories overwhelm you with 
nostalgia, he’s a friend offering consola- 
tion. And he presents himself as a friend 
— he makes it seem as if he were singing 
to you or for you. 

It’s an illusion, of course. Bennett’s 
common touch is the result of his uncom- 
mon skill; his artistry obliterates the arti- 
fice of his singing. Because he phrases as 
naturally as breathing, with no fancy py- 
rotechnics (just some deftly applied vibra- 
to at the right moment), nothing comes 
between the song, the singer, and the lis- 
tener. Bennett elevates nostalgic longing to 
new heights. He knows, as English literary 
critic Cyril Connolly said, that “art is 
memory. Memory is rekindled desire.” 

At a time when so much popular music 
overwhelms you with power and energy, 
and when too many singers seem self-ab- 
sorbed, you could easily dismiss Bennett, 
with his relaxed delivery and close audi- 
ence rapport, as a phony show-biz wimp. 
You’d be dead wrong. Tony Bennett is 
the Wordsworth of American singers, a 
poet who “recollects emotion in tranquili- 
ty,” and his impulse to share his pleasure 
in good songs is pure honest self-expres- 
sion. Q 





POWER: plus charm and poise in the company of greats like Count 
Basie (here Bennett is with the Basie orchestra, 1959). 
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What’s good for Treat 
Her Right is good for us 


by Amy Finch 


reat Her Right, Boston’s 
pre-eminent post-punk/ 
juke-joint blues band, are in 
a curious position. Suffer- 
ing severe morale collapse 
after getting ditched by RCA, band mem- 
bers decided to throw their energies into 
other projects: Morphine (led by singer/ 
guitarist Mark Sandman), the Jazz Popes 
(singer/guitarist David Champagne’s oth- 
er outfit), and the Hyena Club (with 
singer/harmonica player Jim Fitting). And 
drummer Billy Conway’s been providing 
the backbeat for the Hyena Club, Laurie 
Sargent, and various other local outfits. 
But then one day the five wound up in a 
recording studio putting a heap of cover 
songs on tape. The plan, however, was not 
to turn out a new record, says Sandman. 
“We didn’t even know we were doing an 
album. We’d been doing all these cover 
songs for years, and we didn’t like to put 
covers on the records, so we just wanted 
to get them onto tape, just to document it. 
Just for fun, you know? And so we did like 
25 songs in one day. We were just pulling 
out everything. And then Rounder asked 





us if they could put something out and so 
we gave them a tape from that session.” 

The result is What’s Good for You... 
(Rounder), Treat Her Right’s respectful 
treatment of old-time numbers written and 
originally recorded by the likes of Buck 
Owens, Billy Boy Arnold, Bob Dylan, John 
Lee Hooker, Muddy Waters, and the 
Stones. Not to mention four THR originals. 

Unsurprisingly enough, the record has a 
rag-tag immediacy the last one (1989’s 
Tied to the Tracks) lacked. Carefully plot- 
ted cool has been tossed out; a rumpled 
sort of charm has been brought in. It may 
be telling that the title track, written by 
Sandman, is the record’s real killer, the 
sort of harmonica-driven stomp that 
makes you ga-ga for a good two minutes 
and 41 seconds. In a perfect world, this 
one would incite whole populations to ric- 
ochet off ceilings everywhere, swept away 
in fleeting bliss. In fact, some of the covers 
(“The Same Thing,” “I Wish You Would,” 
and “Factory Girl,” especially) are just a 
shade too languishing, too subdued to 
make you forget the beauty of the origi- 
nals. 

In any. case, longtime Treat Her Right 
followers will recognize most of the materi- 
al from the band’s shows. “We’ve been do- 
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A RUMPLED CHARM: Jim Fitting, Billy Conway, Mark Sandman, 





and David Champagne have tossed out the carefully plotted cool. 


ing them all for a long time,” says Sand- 
man, “except a couple of the originals are 
pretty new. ‘Red Yellow’ is new, and ‘Jet 
Black’ is new. The other two originals, 
‘Window’ and ‘Baby out of Jail,’ those have 
both been in the repertoire for a long time.” 

So, what happened with RCA? “It was 
just a classic case of going from being a 
totally independent band to having deci- 
sions foisted on us by an international 
conglomerate. You sort of get caught in 
the political crossfire within the company. 
But I would say that when things were go- 
ing good, they were great. They were fly- 
ing us all around, they rented us a big tour 
bus, and all kinds of good things. Gave us 
money, advertised. We had a couple good 
years. But the last year, when we were try- 
ing to record our new album of originals 
for them, it was just a drag. 

“They were going to put this EP out, of 
some of the new stuff that we’d been do- 
ing. They were giving us all the deadlines 
for the artwork and for the master tapes, 
and we were really going crazy trying to 
meet all these deadlines. And we get every- 
thing together on time and we Fed Ex it all 
off to them. Then, the day they get it, we 
get this call going, “The record’s not going 
to come out. And also, you’re not on RCA 
anymore.’ ” Ah, the security of landing a 
big-label deal. 

When asked what Treat Her Right’s am- 
bition is these days, Sandman pauses for a 
long stretch. Then he answers, “We don’t 
have any ambition anymore. We’re happy 
to just play. I don’t know where Treat Her 


Right is at right now, to tell you the truth. 
We haven’t been that active in the last four 
or five months. It’s pretty much, if some- 
thing gets going with this record, then 
we'll probably be inspired to put more en- 
ergy into it. At this point it’s just less of a 
priority for all of us, I think. Although we 
are going to play occasionally. But every- 
body has started their own groups and is 
writing for those other groups.” 

If the Treat Her Right vehicle doesn’t go 
kaput, there might soon be changes in its 
patented minimalist no-bass, “cocktail 
drum” sound. “It’s tempting to make it 
more normal, because a regular bass and a 
rock drum kit pack a lot of punch,” says 
Sandman. “And it can sometimes substi- 
tute for energy and creativity because it’s 
satisfying to hear those old familiar 
sounds. But we’ve resisted,” he says with a 
hint of irony. Then, “We’ve got something 
booked at Ed Burke’s September 21. And 
we've been toying with the idea of using 
bass and drums, coincidentally. I don’t 
know if we'll do it or not.” 


ODDS & ENDS. Friday, August 30: the 
Reducers, Hotbox, and the Vindicators at 
the Rat; Lunachicks, Seka, and Slaughter 
Shack at the Channel; the Raindogs, the 
Merles, and Velcro Peasants at the Par- 
adise; Heavy Metal Horns at Nightstage . . . 
Saturday the 31st: Barrence Whitfield and 
the Savages at Johnny D’s; Voodoo Dolls, 
Spin Out, Thudpucker, and Facts About 
Rats at T.T. the Bear’s . . . Friday, Septem- 
ber 6: Seven League Boots at the Rat. QO 
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Shuffle off 


Ivo Watts-Russell 
sheds This Mortal Coil 


by Randall Barnwell 


t feels complete to me, not only as an LP, but within 

itself. Within the whole project, Blood ends it. I’m 

happy with all three records, for what they’ve meant 

to me,” says Ivo Watts-Russell, the mastermind be- 

hind This Mortal Coil, and also head of England’s 

goth-rock monster 4AD Records. “Because the records 

have been progressively more personal, I’d like to try 

something else. In ending This Mortal Coil, I want to pull 

the rug out from underneath myself. For the future, I think 

the music will be similar but the context will be different as 
well as the tools used to create it.” 

Within the boundaries of This Mortal Coil, the “tools” 

(musicians and instrumentation) have indeed changed from 

record to record. The first, It’ll End in Tears, brought to- 


gether such artists as Elizabeth Fraser and Robin Guthrie of 


the Cocteau Twins and Howard DeVoto of the seminal punk 
band Magazine. The dark ponderous tone of the record was 
a depressed teenager’s paradise. A series of desperate sound- 
scapes, cold electronics fused with melancholy lyrics, created 
a perfect post-pubescent slab of gloom and sadness. 

“When the track ‘Song to the Siren’ came out, people 
thought it was a Cocteau Twins offshoot, then people 
thought TMC were some sort of 4AD house band. In fact, 
on Blood, the only 4AD artists are from Boston. Tanya 
Donelly of Throwing Muses and Kim Deal of the Pixies 
sing “You and Your Sister,’ a cover written by Alex Chilton 
and Chris Bell. Now it’s almost like you can touch it, and I 
don’t think you should be able to do that. I think it should 
be unapproachable.” 

The next release, Filigree & Shadow, followed the first 
LP in a thematic sense but displayed a preference for cellos 
and violas over keyboards and drum machines. It was here 
that Martin McCarrick (Siouxsie and the Banshees gui- 
tarist and keyboard player) first began to work with Ivo on 
the Beatlesque yet oddball string arrangements. 

“I really enjoy the fluidity Martin arrives at with his ar- 








GOING SOLO? Now Ivo (foreground) is rel- 
ishing the idea of working completely alone. 


rangements. In turn, he peculiarly likes the base material I 
provide him with which to work. It was a phenomenal feel- 
ing to write and record a song like “The Lacemaker’ and 
then give it to Martin to arrange for the string quartet. It’s 
probably like the experience of a blind person having first 
access to Braille.” 

Covers by such diverse characters as Van Morrison 
(“Come Here My Love”) and David Byrne (“Drugs”) 
helped to round out some 25 tracks of existential longing 
and love long gone. Lyrics remain the one serious weak 
spot for Ivo: “But when the thunder breaks, it breaks for 
you and me. Tarantula, Tarantula. The future is looking 
rather grim, a strange black time. Only when I feel threat- 
ened will the tables turn.” 

Blood gathers a new host of musicians. Featured promi- 
nently are the vocals of Caroline Crawley, vocalist for Lon- 
don’s Shelleyan Orphan. Ivo chose Caroline because 
“there’s a purity, and a lovely Englishness to her voice and 
an interesting little trill and warble in there.” 

In addition to working with different musicians in a col- 
laborative sense, Ivo relishes the idea of working complete- 
ly alone. “The song ‘Blood’ was the first I wrote by myself. 
The enjoyment I got from that gave me the confidence to 
further efforts in composition. Although pop song struc- 
tures were used, traditional instrumentation was not.” 

Whereas Ivo considers “Blood” completely his own, it is 
interesting to note that the vocal track was taken from 
“Acid, Bitter & Sad,” a song that first appeared on the 
4AD video compilation Lonely Is an Eyesore. You may hear 
tracks from other 4AD recordings as well. Ivo explains: “ 
‘Blood’ was the crystallization of ideas that were evolving 
during the sessions for “Acid, Bitter, & Sad. I do use other 
sounds in a ‘found’ context, but the songs are mine.” 

Coming in at 21 tracks, including covers by Mary Mar- 
garet O’Hara, Spirit’s Randy California, and country 
singer Rodney Crowell, Blood brings to a close the tangled 
web of one spider who inhabits “this mortal coil.” Any last 
thoughts from Ivo? “No, there is nothing but Blood.” QO 
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Massive Attack’s 
Jamaican Europop 


by Michael Freedberg 


assive Attack are British Jamaicans who, 
according to their label’s megahype, 
helped create the silky demi-jazz-to- 
dancehall sound popularized by Soul II 
Soul. Maybe so, but the mighty good 
pop trick they spin in Blue Lines (Virgin), their US debut, 
is a massive attack on the doings of Jazzy B and his 
friends. The production, especially in the hot ballads and 
trance rockers, is Europop with all its flossy intensity, and 
Shara Nelson’s high-voltage, actressy guest vocals only in- 
crease the voltage. 

Nelson’s intense animalism in “Safe from Harm,” curva- 
ceous diva lines in “Unfinished Sympathy,” and starry- 
eyed pirouettes in “Lately” come as close as anyone in En- 
glish-language pop to the dark rock soul and Parisian sen- 
suality of Jeanne Mas’s four albums. More tradition-mind- 
ed, the rhythm-voice dialogues in Blue Lines’ body movers 
go back to the sweet, rudeboy glide beat that Bob Marley’s 
rock reggae killed off. Pre-Marley love-man Horace Andy 
wails again in “One Love” and “Five Man Army,” and 
Tony Bryan’s roughish version of William DeVaughn’s “Be 
Thankful for What You’ve Got” recaptures all the funkified 
doo-wop gleam of the late-’60s silk that made Jimmy Cliff 
and Max Romeo Kingston stars. 

At the same time, 3D, Mushroom, and Daddy Gee (the 
sound-system, rap, and dub mixers who make up the 
group) show off their rhythm chops, and they’ve got plenty. 
They trip up Jazzy B’s reliable body weaves at a whim and 
sometimes move entirely outside his orbit. “Daydreaming” 
twitches all over the place on a stretched-out rhythm line 
busy with leaning shoulders, hipscratch, and leg-to-leg rub; 
“Lately” strolls lazily from one slide step to another; the 
rhythms of “Five Man Army” talk their unhurried way 
through obstacles, bitterness, and visionary imaginings as 
the voices rap angry, rap satirical, and wail falsetto. 








NO JAZZY B: hot ballads and trance rock- 
ers, and Shara Nelson just ups the voltage. 


“Hymn of the Big Wheel” piles on all the keyboards, re- 
verb, and echo that its sparse, solo bass can carry — long 
before you hear the lyric’s vision that the solar system and 
life are a zero-sum game, the arrangement has already told 
the story. Then there’s the ominous garage-rock guitar, 
bass, and billyclub drumshots that underpin “One Love” 
and “Safe from Harm,” forcing their tempo and pressuring 
the voices’ dialogue away from romance past anger toward 
violence. Nothing Soul II Soul at all in this, and thanks be 
to that. 

Sad to say, the group’s songwriting is uneven at best, a 
patchwork of hooky source-quoting and Europop’s vivid 
expressionism that works only when the beats come tum- 
bling. Bringing back Horace Andy is touching, but it’s still a 
retro move from the Terence Trent D’Arby/Lenny Kravitz 
school of marketing, and no matter how noirish the snarls 
of garage rock in “One Love” and “Safe from Harm” 
sound, they’re tried-and-true strokes, not innovation. The 
trio’s own raps in “Blue Lines” and “Five Man Army” 
merely trace out Loose Ends’ British-accented Jamaicanism 
in Look How Long, and whatever singing they contribute to 
“Hymn of the Big Wheel” barely pays royalties to Black 
Sabbath wanna-bes. (Thank God here for Mr. Andy.) 

As for Shara Nelson, Blue ‘Lines would merit little be- 
sides DJ attention without her intoxicated sophisto-dance- 
queen performances in “Unfinished Sympathy,” “Day- 
dreaming,” and “Lately,” not to mention the horny glamor 
and maternal fury with which she blesses “Safe from 
Harm.” Just one bar of her sensuous tragedienne’s song- 
speech is enough to stop a listener cold; Jeanne Mas, Kate 
Bush, even Loleatta Holloway — queens regnant all — 
come to mind and stay there. That’s what I mean by mas- 
sive attack, yet Nelson’s not a member of the group and 
isn’t pictured on the cover. That’s misleading and unfair, 
and maybe fatal given the marginality of the songs that 
don’t include her. Q 
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The new Atlantic box makes 
up for the old botched CDs 


by Brett Milano 


ouldn’t it be fun if all 
those retro-’70s “al- 
ternative” bands start- 
ed ripping off Yes in- 
stead of Led Zeppelin? 
There’d be fewer commercials on the radio, 
since all the songs would be 20 minutes 
long. Instead of seeing long-haired guys 
from England on stage singing about their 
sex organs, we’d see long-haired guys from 
England on stage singing about the order of 
the universe. Guitarists would steal licks 
from Stravinsky instead of Chuck Berry; 
and the high-fashion stores would start sell- 
ing sequined capes for the keyboard players 
to wear. And maybe, just maybe, somebody 
would come up with a kind of rock and roll 
that nobody’s ever heard before — just as 
Yes did 20 years ago. 

The evidence is there on Yes Years (At- 
lantic), the just-released, four-CD/cassette 
box. As expensive boxed sets go, it’s an 
adequate job: every studio Yes album (be- 
fore they left Atlantic, in 1985) is repre- 
sented, and there’s about an hour’s worth 
of rarities. Still, it’s hard to tell who’s sup- 
posed to want this: diehard fans won’t 
need to buy the hits again, and nobody but 
diehards will want the largely substandard 
rare material. One of the prettiest Yes 
tunes, “And You & I,” is included only in 
an inferior live version; and the superb 
“Siberian Khatru” isn’t here at all. In the 
end, Yes Years is necessary for the same 
reason the Led Zeppelin box was: because 
the original CDs were botched so badly. 
The old Yes CDs came from second-gen- 
eration masters or worse (on the debut al- 
bum Yes, you could hear the tapes drag), 
so this is the place to hear what they 
should’ve sounded like all along. 

The rare material also leaves something 
to be desired. It’s a kick to hear their live 
version of the Beatles’ “I’m Down” (this 
from 1974, the peak of their concept-al- 
bum period); but why not include their 
other surprise encore, “Gimme Some 
Lovin,’ ” from the 1984 comeback shows? 
For that matter, there could have been a 
better cross-section of live material from 
the various line-ups, instead of a full half- 
hour from a 1985 radio broadcast. There’s 





also nothing from the full album that got 
demo’d (and bootlegged) in 1979, before 
singer Jon Anderson and keyboardist Rick 
Wakeman temporarily left the band. And 
though the compilers saved themselves a 
headache by avoiding the Yes solo albums, 
it would have been the perfect time to res- 
cue the better and more Yes-like songs 
(like Anderson’s “Olympia” or Chris 
Sqyire’s “Hold Out Your Hand”) from 
those most uneven projects. 

Still, there’s plenty of evidence here that 
Yes were on to something. During their 
creative heyday — the early ’70s concept 
period that produced Close to the Edge, 
Tales from Topographic Oceans, and Re- 
layer — Yes were such a brainy, oversen- 
sitive, misfit band that it’s a wonder they 
sold records at all. They were also brilliant. 
Trendy critics love to dump on Anderson’s 
hyper-cosmic lyrics from the period, but 
they’re missing the point: Yes’s music was 
so inventive at the time that the lyrics 
made sense in context, much as the lyrics 
to “Louie Louie” did. Check the finale of 
“Close to the Edge,” where Wakeman 
plays the most joyful keyboard solo in art- 
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rock history — every time you think it’s 
peaked, it ascends some more — before 
the band crash in with the grand, choral “I 
get up, I get down” finale. This is the pure 
exhilaration that the best rock and roll has 
always aimed for. 

More than the other major art-rock out- 
fits, Yes were a pop group who got ambi- 
tious. Early King Crimson were an avant- 
jazz group who occasionally rocked; early 
Genesis were a theatrical troupe with a 
pop soundtrack; ELP were heavy metal 
without guitars. But Yes took the pop- 
suite idea from the second side of Abbey 
Read and ran with it. 

Case in point: “Ritual/Nous Sommes du 
Soleil” (one of the four side-long pieces 
from Topographic Oceans and the one in- 
cluded on Yes Years). Complex as they 
come, it’s still got well-crafted verses and 
choruses to frame the eventful instrumental 
section (and the percussion/sound-effect 
break midway through is noisier than any- 
thing Sonic Youth have ever done). If you 
wind up playing it over to decode Ander- 
son’s messages about the state of humani- 
ty, that’s because the melodies and the 
playing were rich enough to draw you in. 

The final CD here covers material 
recorded after singer/guitarist Trevor Ra- 
bin joined the band in 1983. Some old 
fans hated Rabin for steering Yes in a pop- 
metal direction, but this set proves he was 
just what they needed. With the concept 
period over, Yes were learning to rock 
harder (see “Going for the One” and the 
overlooked “On the Silent Wings of Free- 
dom”). But they*were also developing 
wimpy tendencies (“Wondrous Stories,” 
“Don’t Kill the Whale”), and Anderson 
was getting a little twee. Rabin brought 
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along some necessary muscle and song- 
writing chops (go ahead, admit it: “Owner 
of a Lonely Heart” was mighty catchy). 
And last year’s semi-reunion, Anderson, 
Bruford, Wakeman & Howe, could have 
used Rabin to provide cheap thrills. 

Speaking of cheap thrills, the recent 
Union tour (featuring eight of the 12 peo- 
ple who’ve ever been in Yes) was filled 
with them. They played mostly old materi- 
al, but at least they played it differently; 
and the best part was watching the players 
from different line-ups trying to outdo 
each other: Rabin versus Steve Howe on 
guitar (surprisingly, Rabin took that 
round); Wakeman versus Tony Kaye on 
keyboards (not surprisingly, Wakeman left 
Kaye in the dust); Bill Bruford versus Alan 
White on drums (a draw, and seeing these 
two ace drummers work together was 
alone worth the ticket). 

Seventies art rock could rise again if this 
expanded Yes could make some creative 
music in the studio, but don’t hold your 
breath. The most telling thing about the 
lavish booklet that accompanies Yes Years 
is an offhand quote from Steve Howe 
about the concept years: “I don’t think any 
of us will ever be allowed that much musi- 
cal freedom again.” 

Howe ought to know, having played in 
the commercial cash-in bands Asia and 
GTR. But the last Yes album, also called 
Union, was nearly as bad, partly because it 
was pieced together by hotshot producers 
when the band members weren’t around. 
Yes may be making big money these days, 
but evidently they’re not allowed to make 
their own records — so take Yes Years as 
a few shining moments when a misfit band 
made good. QO 





’70s art rock could rise again if they could make creative recordings. 

















| OLA GAG DLE AY S 


Selection of Prints & Posters 





Matisse, Kandinsky, Chagall, Hopper 
Reg. $12-$35 


A. Mapplethorpe, Orchids, 27°X39". 
Reg. $30 





20% OFF 


Unframed Exhibit Posters 


Saving is an art at The Coop's Annual Back-to-School sale of fabulous exhibit 


ters. You'll find museum posters, modem art, decor, , Children’s 
Se, cad Wary non toe each tate ma Wane te nn 


t, Klee, 
ing and hundreds of others. 


SALE $24 





B. Hurd, Goodnight Moon, 15°21". 


SALE $9.60 





Reg. $12 
C. Wells, Max, 18°X24". 





Reg. $12 
D. Adams, E! Capitan, 24°X36". 


SALE $9.60 





SALE $19.20 





Reg. $24 
E. From our Endangered Series, 
Cuban Crocodile23°X36". 





SALE $28 





Reg. $35 
F. Dolle, One Hundred Forty Four, 22°X38". 








Reg. $25 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 920-545 
THUR TIL'8:30 
SUN 1 


TE) 
SALE $20 : 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-FRI9:15-7 THUR T8230 
SAT 9:15-545 


5 AND ALL DAY SAT."WITH SALES RECEIPT 






COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-FRI9:157 THUR TL'830 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


WELCOMEIFRES PARIONG AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES FREE P. 
COOP CHASE, MASTER CAO, te eee pamane ws 


SAT AT 





CENTER GARAGE.$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: 


APOIO 
$5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT 


AT KENDALL: AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY 
CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 
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Sunday's school 


Robert Fripp’s new band 
makes rock intellectualism hip 


by Mac Randall 


t’s tough being known as a rock in- 

tellectual. It’s worse still when 

you’re also called a theoretician, a 

rationalist, or a mystic. During his 

career, Robert Fripp has been given 
all these labels, plus even less flattering 
ones. 

Since most rock listeners don’t care 
about intellectuals, all the Frippian talk of 
balancing hands, head, and heart and con- 
tributing silence to music puts lots of folks 
off. With the 1981-’84 edition of his art- 
rock outfit King Crimson, he had a chance 
to reach a wider audience; songs like 
“Heartbeat” and “Sleepless” deserved ma- 
jor-hit status, but apparently Crimson’s 
reputation as a brainy, esoteric band was 
too imposing to be surmounted. And so 
Fripp was left with a cult composed mainly 
of other musicians, progressive-rock fa- 
natics, and the beret-and-clove-cigarette 
crowd. 

Kneeling at the Shrine (EG/Caroline), 
the first album by Fripp’s new band, Sun- 
day All Over the World, probably won’t 
change matters much. But it should. Be- 
sides Fripp on guitar and guitar synthesiz- 
er, the band include his wife, vocalist Toy- 
ah Willcox. Usually known simply as Toy- 
ah, she’s a cult artist in her own right in 
the US and a star in England. For Fripp, 
there’s a loyal little legion of American fol- 
lowers, but in England he’s the obscure 
one. Willcox also has a new solo album, 
Ophelia’s Shadow (EG/Caroline), which 
I’ll get to later. 

Sunday All Over the World is completed 





by Trey Gunn on Chapman stick and 
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drummer Paul Beavis. The group’s music 
is concise and accessible while still packing 
the punch and showcasing the eccentrici- 
ties that mark a Fripp production. Most of 
Sunday’s songs further develop the style 
Fripp started with the League of Gentle- 
men and ’80s King Crimson: groove-ori- 
ented music, often in tricky time signa- 
tures, with the main interest being the in- 
terlocking rhythms of the instruments — a 
sort of rock gamelan effect. The 10-string 
Chapman stick, which can be used to play 
multiple lines simultaneously, is the glue of 
these arrangements. Fripp’s longstanding 
infatuation with the stick is unabated; 
Gunn’s entrancing performance through- 
out the album shows why. 

Fripp once complained that the last ver- 
sion of King Crimson hadn’t left enough 
room for him to play. No such problem in 
Sunday All Over the World. On the title 
track, he adds a few layers of delicate 
tape-looped guitar. On “Strange Girls” he 
flails away on an acoustic, EQ’d to suggest 
a mandolin or balalaika. The trademark 
Fripp tone, a heavily filtered lead sound 
capable of endless sustain and extremely 
sick noise eruptions, shows up on “Blood 
Bruise Tattoo,” “Transient Joy,” and 
“Storm Angel,” all featuring that odd mix 
of savagery and restraint that Fripp 
fans venerate. Most of the time, though, 
he’s either engaged in striking chordal ac- 
companiment or picking away in gamelan 
counterpoint with Gunn and Beavis. 

All this serves the songs and Toyah’s vo- 
cals. Her singing is reminiscent of Kate 
Bush, as is her use of overdubs to create a 
demented chorale. Unlike Bush, Toyah 
can sound down-to-earth, and when she 
unveils her strident, declamatory tone, it’s 
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the equal of those progressive-rock Peters 
— Gabriel and Hammill. She and Fripp 
are closely attuned; it’s evident in the way 
she swoops around his stuttering guitar. 

As for subject matter, these are rock in- 
tellectuals. Hints are offered in the band’s 
name (rather a mouthful) and album title. 
Sunday are talking about a spiritual quest 
in a world where the true, transcendent 
meaning of religion has been forgotten. At 
least, that’s what they seem to be talking 
about; lyrics aren’t included, and Toyah is 
exceedingly talented at giving trusty old 
words new, unfamiliar pronunciations. 

“I was never told that the good things in 
life don’t cost money,” she sings in “Free- 
dom.” “I was never told that 
the good things in life were 
shining all around.” These lines 
get a tortured delivery, begging 
the question: if she already 
knew this, what’s the problem? 
Maybe her husband’s nearly 
unrelenting minor-key gloom 
has rubbed off. 

Toyah’s own Ophelia’s Shad- 
ow (EG/Caroline) is a bit less 
somber. There’s even a bouncy 
number in a major key, “The 
Shaman Says.” Ophelia’s Shad- 
ow again employs Gunn and 
Beavis; Fripp co-wrote two 
tracks and helped mix, but 
Tony Geballe plays guitar. 

As with Sunday, the musical 
focus is on rhythmic interplay, 
and when the band find the 
right groove, the result is as 
mesmerizing. Unfortunately, 
that doesn’t happen as often 
here. Most of the tunes have 
their moments, but few coa- 
lesce satisfyingly. Several cuts 
suffer from a static quality; on a 
couple, a simple chord change 
is a momentous occasion. 

Fripp’s presence is missed, 
especially his sense of surprise. 
Geballe is talented, and he 
throws out a few sonic curve- 
balls, but too often he comes 
off as a Fripp clone. Neither 
Ophelia’s Shadow nor Kneeling 
at the Shrine is exactly over- 





the intricacy and ballsy drive of Sunday All 
Over the World draw you in. Toyah solo 
spends too much time musing. 


track, the relatively rocking “Lords of the 
Never Known.” It features a full-power 
performance from Toyah and a guest ap- 
pearance by former part-time Crimson 
keyboardist Keith Tippett, who turns in a 
typically manic solo. 


with a devastating instrumentalist behind 
it. With Sunday All Over the World, she 
seems to be going in the right direction. 
Who knows, she and Fripp might just give 
rock intellectuals a good name. Q 





ROOM TO PLAY: more than enough 
flowing with great melodies, yet with Sunday All Over the World. 
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Things do come alive on Ophelia’s last 


Toyah’s fragmented poesy works best 
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CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


The Phoenix Media/Communications family of companies is 
pleased to invite you to join us at the following events: 


THE 7TH ANNUAL BOSTON ¢ ~ | WALK FOR WOMEN'S HEALTH: 
/ FILM FESTIVAL: 3 The Boston Common is the 
The premiere film event of the location once again, this time 
ear is the 7th Annual on September 28 between 1 
oston Film Festival. Head and 4 PM. Join in the one- 
over to the Loews a mile walk or visit the health 
Place from September 9G - 19 fair as the Phoenix and WFNX 
to see the best in films from . join the Walk For Women’s 
throughout the world. And ealth in promoting women’s 
don’t miss the Guide to the health issues and awareness. 
Boston Film Festival in the 
September 6 issue of the 
Phoenix. 





* YEAR *& 
























































MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS: 
The Boston Phoenix is proud to 
continue its —— of the 
arts. That's w ay we, along with 
WFNX and Stuff Magazine, are 
extremely pleased to be the 





OXFAM WORLD FEST: 

On September 14 and 15 
stop by the Boston Common 
between 11:30 AM and 6 PM 
and see the world. Join over 


ef Z 
a 
Ye 























SS official media sponsor for 
130 vendors, entertainers and eb Ds INTERROGATING IDENTITY at 
musicians and sample foods tat the Museum of Fine Arts 
from all over the globe. The through November 3. See 
Oxfam International World provocative works on how black 
Fest is Boston's most diverse artists view themselves in 
multi-cultural festival. | today's society. Call 267-9300 


for further information and pick 
' up special 2 for 1 coupons at 
i HAIR CARES: Tower Records, 360 Newbury 
a Stop by the west end of the Street, Boston. 
cares | Faneuil Hall Marketplace for a 
? trim on September 15 
“| between Noon and 6 PM for 
the Hair Cares Kick-Off 
\ Cutathon. Fifty leading 
\ Boston salons will cut and 
style your ‘do for $15 with all 
money going to the Hair 
Cares Foundation to fight 
AIDS. So cut your bangs for 
a good cause. 





INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY ART: 

And even more art. The 
Phoenix, along with VWWFNX, 
sponsor “William Wegman: 
Paintings, Drawings, 
Photographs, Videotapes” at 
the Institute of Contemporary 
Art through October 6. Call 
266-5151 for further 
WFNX 8TH BIRTHDAY: information. 

Mark the evening of Monday, 

aye September 23 on your 


\ calendar now. That night, 

= 0°] Lansdowne Street will be 
Fo alive, and Citi, Axis, Venus de 
C 


at Milo and Bill's Bar & Lounge 
are where to be as WFN 
101.7 celebrates its 8th 
Birthday with one of the 


biggest parties the city has 









































ever seen. Tune in to MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
101.7FM for more details THEE PHOENDXS NEWPAPER 
and watch for the special PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES. 
| Eighth Birthday supplement in re STUFF MAGAZINE 
the September 20 issue of 
the Phoenix. 


And, coming in October, the next series 
in The Boston Phoenix 25th Anniversary celebration year. 
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Come Join The Fun At 
— 6th ANNUAL 


1 0) 3) 5 es BLU 


Say No To Drugs, Inc. 
Celebration 





Promoting positive attitudes toward drug-free living. 


Saturday 

September 14, 1991* 
12:00 - 5:00pm 

Hatch Memorial Shell 
Storrow Drive 


Boston 
*Raindate 9/15/91 











Join us for... 
* Bobby Calvert DRY RUN Road Race 
¢ Arthur J. Kelley Softball Tournament 
¢ Drug and Alcohol Awareness Info 
¢ Bring a blanket and a picnic lunch 
° Enjoy free sailing at Community Boating 
¢* And Much More! 


iy Phenix: WENXMOU 


MADD SADD BAD 


For more information on SOBER DAY Say No To Drugs, Inc., the Softball Tournament 
or the DRY RUN, please contact Chairman Richard Savickas at 523-8881 


Peabody & Brown 














PERSONAL CALL” 
OF THE WEEK 





TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


cal -976-3366 ($1.50 A MIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 





Phcenix 


THE PHONE CALL 
THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015. $1.50 a min.) 
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by Clif Garboden 





FRIDAY 
9:00 (7) The Diamond Trap (movie). Howard 
Hesseman and Ed Marinaro play New York cops 
who chase Brooke Shields to England where they 
meet a weird Scotland Yard detective played by 
Twiggy. Unfortunately, this is not too difficult to imag- 
ine. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Seattle 
Mariners. 
11:15 (2) The Tchaikovsky 150th Birthday Gala 
from Leningrad. Peter's best, featuring Yo-Yo Ma, 
Itzhak Perlman, and Jessye Norman. (Until 1:15 
a.m.) 
12:05 a.m. (7) US Open Tennis Highlights. (Until 
12:35 a.m.) 


SATURDAY 
Noon (7) Tennis. US Open coverage. (Until 6 p.m.) 
6:10 (2) Channel 2 Favorites. An unspecified selec- 
tion of the “most popular” specials from the past 
fundraising week. A new concept in programming — 
grab-bag TV. (Until midnight.) 
9:00 (5) The Golden Child (movie). Mystical come- 
dy with Eddie Murphy trekking to Tibet to rescue a 
magic baby. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Seattle 
Mariners. 
3:00 a.m. (38) Attack of the 50-Foot Woman 
(movie). Sounds a lot funnier than it is. In reality, this 
1958 sci-fi tale about a woman whose growth hor- 
mones go nuts after she’s clawed by an alien is more 
murky than hilarious. (Until 4:30 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (7) Football. The Tampa Bay Buccaneers ver- 
sus the New York Jets. 
4:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Indianapolis 
Colts. Do you suppose there was a lot of contrary bet- 
ting on that pre-season Giants game? Just asking. 
4:00 (7) Football. The Minnesota Vikings versus the 
Chicago Bears. 
5:00 (2) Say, Brother. Blacks from Canada discuss 
the African-American tradition in the Great White 
North. (Until 5:30 p.m.) 
7:00 (38) Pony Express (movie). The Bills, Buffalo 
and Wild, carry the mail. From 1953 and starring 
Chariton Heston and Rhonda Fleming. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Evening at Pops. Steven Spielberg shows 
up to pay tribute to John Williams on his 10th 
anniversary with the Pops. (Apparently, after 10 
years, he no longer has to show up for the Fourth of 
July concert.) To be repeated on Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
on Channel 44. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Stand and Deliver (movie). Edward James 
Olmos broke out of this taciturn Miami Vice image 
with this based-in-fact movie about an LA math teach- 
er who inspired his under-rated students to pass a 
state calculus exam. Co-starring Lou Diamond 
Phillips. Our WGBH program notes conclude (some- 
what mysteriously) with the phrase “Spanish audio 
track." Perhaps this is a dubbed version. To be 
repeated on Friday at 11 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Knight Rider 2000 (movie). A spinoff from 
the TV series, and a 1991 TV-movie that’s already a 
repeat. David Hasselhoff and William Daniels return 
to do the usual Knight Rider stuff. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) The Jerry Lewis Muscular Dystrophy 
Association Labor Day Telethon. What more is 
there to say? (Until Monday at 6:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Her Wicked Ways (movie). An A// About Eve 
update with the star and ingenue recast as TV news- 
women. Barbara Eden and Heather Locklear star in 
this 1991 TV-movie, also a repeat. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Why does everyone 
complain about programming VCRs when the real 
issue is setting the time and date on digital watches? 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Chasing a Rainbow: The Life of 
Josephine Baker. (See “The 525th line,” below, for 
screed about the Emmy-winnihg Baker movie biogra- 
phy.) Old film and vintage stills paint an inspiring pic- 
ture of the expatriate singer/dancer turned civil-rights 
activist. Worth watching. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
12:30 a.m. (2) Mark Russell Comedy Special. 
More songs and one-liner barbs aimed at the idiots 
who run this country. (Until 1 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
5:00 a.m. (5) The Jerry Lewis . . . Telethon. (Until 
6:30 p.m.) 
12:30 (7) Tennis. US Open coverage. (Until 6 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) The Labor Day Show. Music, history, home 
movies, and working-man/woman profiles describe 
our union holiday. To be repeated immediately. (Until 
9:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Annie Hall (movie). Woody Allen and 
Diane Keaton in this most coherent of Allen social 
commentaries. From 1977. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Maybe Baby (movie). Not an abortion-issue 
effort, nor another Buddy Holly bio, but a 1988 TV- 
movie starring Jane Curtin as a woman whose mar- 
riage and career are threatened by her decision to 
have a baby. With Dabney Coleman (yes, he’s the 
hubby) and Julia Duffy. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. The San Francisco 49ers versus 
the New York Giants. 
9:30 (2) The Labor Day Show. Repeated from 
immediately before. (Until 11 p.m.) 
Midnight (25) The Ron Reagan Show. When you 
think about it (talent aside), having little Ron host a 
TV show isn't any weirder than having Michael 
Douglas make a movie. It was having Ron Sr. in the 
White House that didn't make sense. (Until 1 a.m.) 
12:05 a.m. (7) US Open Highlights. (Until 12:35 
a.m.) 


TUESDAY 

8:00 (25) The Blue Knight (movie). identified by 
Channel 25 as The Blue Night. William Holden plays 
an aimost-retired cop eager to find a killer before his 
last day on the job. Lee Remick plays the cop's anx- 
ious wife. From the Joe Wambaugh book. (Until 10 
p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Chapter Two (movie). James Caan and 
Masha Mason play a recent-widower writer and a 
recent-divorcee actress in this Neil Simon sob story 
with a slightly below-average quotient of Simonesque 
screaming. (Until 10:30 p.m.) : 
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8:00 (44) Evening at Pops. Repeated from Sunday 
at 8 p.m. with Steven Spielberg. 

9:00 (7) The Operation (movie). A doctor-patient 
squabble that escalates beyond malpractice-suit 
threats to murder. A 1990 TV-movie starring Joe 
Penny, Lisa Hartman, and Kathleen Quinlan. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Teach for America: The Nobel Effort. 
Since our Education President seems to be other- 
wise engaged blowing up foreign countries and pay- 
ing off his buddies in the banking biz, television is 
making an effort to focus some concern on the failed 
state of America’s public-education system. This 
show profiles college grads who've committed two 
years teaching in needy regions. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) P.O.V.: Casting the First Stone. A film by 
Julie Gustafson profiling pro- and anti-abortion/ 
choice/whatever advocates in a small town. See 
review on page 10. (Until midnight.) 

12:05 a.m. (7) US Open Highlights. (Until 12:35 
a.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
11:00 a.m. (44) Mystery: Cause Célébre, parts one 
and two. A based-in-fact drama about a sensational 
1930s murder trial of a woman and her young lover 
accused of killing the woman's elderly hubby. Helen 
Mirren stars. To be repeated tonight at 8 p.m. (Until 1 


p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Math: Who Needs It? Well, lots of people 
— especially people who do essentially dull stuff. 
Unfortunately, that impression has degraded interest 
in mathematics to the point where the US may even- 
tually lose its top ranking in the international math 
cammunity. In hopes of counteracting math's boring 
reputation, Bill Cosby, Teri Garr, and Jamie 
Escalante profile people with ostensibly sexy math- 
required jobs. Say, kids, look who uses math — a 
California skateboard designer and the people who 
compile the pop charts for Billboard. Groovy, huh? 
(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Mystery: Cause Célébre, parts one and 
two. Repeated from this morning at 11 a.m. 

9:00 (2) Learning in America: Schools That Work. 
Roger Mudd hosts a look at schools where kids actu- 
ally learn stuff. Fine, but why dwell on the exceptions 
when. there's so much work to be done elsewhere? 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
(movie). A silly yarn that dovetailed nicely with the 
postwar flight to the suburbs and set the sociological 
cliches about that trend for all time. Cary Grant and 
Myrna Loy are great as the city couple pioneering in 
commuter land. From 1947. (Until 12:35 a.m.) 

12:05 a.m. (7) US Open Highlights. (Until 12:35 
a.m.) 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (44) America’s Schools: Who Gives a Damn? 
Fred Friendly and a collection of educators, govern- 
ment guys, and business people discuss why US 
public schools suck. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 Mystery: Poirot: “Problems at Sea.” Hercule 
takes a sea cruise to Club Dead. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Alive from Off Center. Dancer and chore- 
ographer Doug Elkins and filmmaker Mark Obenhaus 
celebrate dancing in the streets, followed by dancing 
on the stage by San Francisco's Oberlin Dance 
Company. (Until 11 p.m.) 
12:05 a.m. (7) US Open Highlights. (Until 12:35 
a.m.) 


FRIDAY 
11:00 a.m. (7) Tennis. US Open coverage. (Until 5 


p.m.) 

7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Seattle 
Mariners. 

9:00 (2) Firing Line Special Debate: Resolved: 
Freedom of Thought Is in Danger on American 
Campuses. William F. Buckley and his panel chat 
about political thought — correct and otherwise — at 
US colleges. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Deep Dark Secrets (movie). A 1987 TV- 
movie gothic with James Brolin as the maybe-dead 
husband and Melody Anderson as the haunted wife. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Single Women, Married Men (movie). The 
nasty secrets of a homewreckers’ support group 
revealed. Starring Michele Lee, Jeanette Arnette, 
and Margaret Avery. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Stand and Deliver (movie). Repeated from 
Sunday at 9 p.m. 

12:05 (7) US Open Highlights. (Until 12:35 a.m.) 
The 525th line. A quick look back at the Emmy 
show. Thanks to whoever opted nof to burden the 
program with lame production numbers, thus sparing 
the world another contrived pseudo show tune next 
to which “Is a Puzziement” sounds catchy. And the 
hosts — Dennis Miller, Jamie Lee Curtis, and Jerry 
Seinfeld — were perfect. As a presenter, however, 
obnoxious comic Gilbert Gottfried leaves something 
to be desired. Hell, he leaves something to be 
desired as an honorary member of our species. What 
a moron. (And he had the nerve to make fun of 
Seinfeld.) 

As for the awards, well, Best Actor/Drama should 
have gone to Michael Moriarty for Law and Order. 
And likewise, the best drama series should have 
been the un-nominated Law and Order and not the 
tired and straw-grasping L.A. Law. The Burt 
Reynolds (Evening Shade) win for sit-com lead was 
fine with us (the choice was kind of a toss-up anyway 
once you write off Richard Mulligan). Jonathan 
Winters was an inspired and welcome choice for best 
sit-com supporting actor (Davis Rules). 

The only real shame of the evening was that the 
HBO movie The Josephine Baker Story won any- 
thing at all because that production was a truly 
dreadful waste of an excellent subject. Now we 
understand that show biz has a long-lingering affec- 
tion for Baker, and the industry certainly owes her an 
apology, but that hodge-podge comic book of a film 
bio shouldn't have been confused with the real thing 
for any excuse. Lynn Whitfield gave a wooden and 
unfocused performance as Baker, the editing sucked, 
and the story fell apart. One of the worst-directed 
and worst-acted movies éver made and it wins in 
those two categories. Good thing we don't wager. 
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MOZAMBA piay Sunday night at Johnny D’s, following the Sunday afternoon blues jam. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear.-Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


Théater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


C lubs 


FRIDAY 
ALEXANDER’S (277-3400), 1700 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Pianist Ellie Boswell. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pl., 
Boston. ive rock by Du. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 

Boston. Call for information. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 

Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN (522-2400), 131 Green 

St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 

North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
The Stand 


Marketplace. . 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 

70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the Harbor- 

view Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz pianist/ 

vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., Diana Krall 

Trio. 

BOYLSTON’S (734-1200), Rte. 9, 

Chestnut Hill. Jaz quartet, featuring Chris 

Neville and Peter Kontrimas. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 

Ave., Allston. Digger, Johnny and the 

Jumper Cables, Rot Gut. 

yee (547-6300), 15 Springfied 
. Call for information 

CANISD DIPLOMAT (233-2000), Rie. 1, 

Saugus. Al Vega Trio hosts the “Profes- 

sional Talent Showcase” and an open 


mike. 
CATCH 22 (254-2222), Days Inn, 1234 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Fat City. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St., Boston. Lunachics, Seka, Slaughter 
Shack. 


CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Susie Burke, 
David Surrette. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Landsdowne St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Inquiring Minds. 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Rhythmatics, Pride and Joy, 


Bedrocks. 
CLUB CHOICES (625-4975), 381 


Somerville Ave., Somerville. Salsa/mer- 
engue/cumbia dance contest. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. At 11 p.m., “Disco Inferno” dance 


party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Kathy Phipps. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Johnny Clyde Copeland, 
Radio Kings. 

THE EDGE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Food for Feet, Diffrent Drum. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Call for 
information. 

GABRIELLA’S (965-8310), 418 Water- 
town St., Newton. Open mike and sing-a- 
long, hosted by Dave Cuddy. 
GINELLA’S (508-376-2302), above 
Cappy's Restaurant, 32 Exchange St., 
Millis. Busha Band. 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB (789-4100), 304 Washington St., 
Brighton. Purple Heart. 

GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Blue Hornets. 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St, 

HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 North- 
ern Ave., Boston. Dance music by DJ. 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Shirley Lewis 


Show. 

HUB CLUB (338-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. Call for information. 

1882 IRISH EMBASSY (238-1882), junct. 
of Rtes. 106 and 123, So Easton. 
Obstructed View, Blue Rabbit. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Stovall Brown, Bruce Mar- 
shall. 

JON’S PLACE (884-9533), 9-11 Williams 
St, Chelsea. Country Connection. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
KINVARA PUB (783-9400), 34 Harvard 
Ave., Brighton. Maura b 

LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
At the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; 
at 7 p.m., Josh Dodes. In Lily's Cafe: Bob 
Talalla. 

MANRAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
MAXWELL'S (266-1705), 335 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Call for information. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In the Julien Lounge: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 





8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 5 
p.m., World Guitar Duo; at 7 p.m., Planet 
X; at 10 p.m. Hellenic Music Ensemble. 
(All shows 18+.) 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Wash- 
ington St., Jamaica Plain. Rhythmen. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. Heavy Metal Horns, Aveng- 
ers, Subterraneans. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. Bill 
Staines, Janet Feld. 
PAOLO RISTORANTE (227-5550), 216 
Hanover St., Boston. Pianist Ray Santisi. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Raindogs, Merles, Velcro Pea- 
sants. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Geoff Bartley, Brian Doser. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. One Thin Dime. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Reducers, Hotbox, Vindicators. In 
the balcony: Deck o' Squares. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Louis Bellson Quartet. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Sugar Ray and the Blue Tones. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., . Big Blues Meanies. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Hurricane. 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudentiai 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Maggie 
Quartet. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. B.U.S.T., 
Orangatang, Phonebook, Men with No 
IQs. 


VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 
downe St., Boston. House, funk, hiphop, 
and progressive music by DJ Jewels. 
WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER (508- 
349-6055), Cahoon Hollow Beach, 
Wellfleet. The Response. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Westem Ave., Cambridge. Rhythm Force. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Call for 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 

Boswell. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night.” 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
Continued on page 28 
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OPEN FOR ALL 
RED SOX Gal GAMES 
Top 40 sng Nightly 

Perk 








THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
“ae a3! 











of 
every 
JOHNNY CLYDE 
COPELAND 
= Rapio Kincs 
31 © Best 60's Music 
BAND 


iAT TIME FORGOT 
eThurs., Sept. 5 « 
STUB JUNKMAN 
with BROTHERS KEEPER 
© Fri., Sept. 6 « 
T.H. & THE 
WRECKAGE 
with THE Fee. 


* Sat., Sept. Dae 
LEGENDARY BLUES 
BAND 
with TALL RICHARD & THE NITEOWLS 

| 913 A.C. REED 
































7 
a... Ue 


MEGATRON 
and video 





Tues. & Wed., Sept. 3 & 4 
Call Cob 
For Information 





Thurs., Fri. & Sat., Sept. 5, 6&7 


SATTA 



































Sat., hana 31° $:006:00pm 
BLUES JAM 
7:00-10:30pm * Dinner Show 
AMOEBA CROSS SECTION 
and DOC NANCY P.H.D. 
Sun., September 1 » 2-G6pm 
SLIM & THE SARCASTICS 
AFTERLIFE ¢ GOTHIC SNOWTIRE 
Tues., September 3 
HULLABALOO 
COLD WATER FLAT 
MELTDOWN 
DR. MANHATTAN 
Weds., September 4 
CARBUNCLE 
ZEN UNDER FIRE 


TURBULENT 
DAUGHTERS FURIOUS 
WIGS 

Thurs. 
pou Relea lease *y 





upcoming 
9/12 B.U.S.T. 
9/19 ya 500) PULSAR 
Bill Janowich (Buffalo Tom) 
9/25 COME 
10/10 MECCA NORMAL 











FOOD * MUSIC ¢ FUN 
This weekend the RAT is where It's at! 





Friday, August 30 
THE REDUCERS 
HOTBOX 
THE VINDICATORS 
MACY’S PARADE 
in the balcony DECK 0’ SQUARES 


RE 
INDUSTRIAL GYPSIES 
RED E 
NEVERMORE 


be py A 


SNE LEAGUE BOOTS: 


Gast chow Oe before tour... really!) 
and friends 
SCRATCH 


UBCOMING RAT EVENTS: 
9/12 Salateny Sian & Mente “713 The 
Concussion Ensemble 








ENJOY DINNER BEFORE 
OR AFTER A SHOW AT 


J.R.'S EATERY 


MON.-SAT. 11-10pm 


528 Commonweelth Ave. Kenmore Square 
536-2750 




















Thursday 
ETHNICS 


ae a 


THE 


~-OW 


~ ‘CAUSE 


50 Church Street 
Cambridge 
492-8630 





PLAY IT 
AGAIN 
SAM’S 





Sun. through Tues. 
MOVIES 


Call our Movie line 
252-4546 for details 





Tues., Sept. 3 


KARAOKE 
& Weicome Back Party 





Wed., Sept. 4 - D.J. 





Thurs., Sept. 5 + D.J. 
Limbo to 
Carribbean 
Contest 





Fri., Sept 6 » 4-8:00pm 


CUFFMYERS 








1314 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston” 
232-4242 
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If you're a musician looking 

for the perfect lead, look no 
further than the Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater & Arts 
Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, but 
rehearsal space, instruments, 
instruction, and management. 
We have the most 
comprehensive music and arts- 
related classifieds in Boston. 


To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 





J 
Pee 
ae 
, 
Fri., 30 
pita 
PRIDE & JOY « BEDROCKS, 








3] ©Powerhouse Funk Rock 
E UNINVITED 
SUNSPOTS ¢ PLUCK THEATRE 


Sat., 
T 





Sun., September | 
Rock 'n Roll Jam © idni 


(of Motor City Kings) 





MDA Chi B present 
Littie Miss & Mr. 


Slat Beaun Chy Ooaan 
































Pa, Sat-Auguat 30.831 
MAURA 
(FREE BUFFETT AT HALF TIME) 
Mon., 2 
IRISH SESSION Wed., September 4 
Wed. 1 
SHOOT MOON 
HOOT THE MOG ae Thurs. s 
6 (FORMERLY SHADY CHARACTERS) 
_-SHINGING JOBNSONS ams 
Set, _ , September 6&7 
__SWINGING JOHNSONS _ 
Brighton's Best irish Pub Alison's Best lish Pub 








Wed. & Thurs., 384 
Call club for info 





oe 
HEAVY METAL HORNS 
PETER CICCO & ESP 





Sat., 7 
TROJAN PONIES 
VISION THING 





























608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 
PLENTY OF FREE PARKING A.C 











199 


Call Boston's Bud Man Search Party Hot Line 


617-859-3BUD™ 


**no charge for local calls 





Don’t miss Boston’s 
Search for Bud Man 
Finale Party, 
September 4th, 8pm 
at The Harbor Club 
145 Northern Ave, Boston 





Jeep Cherokee courtesy of 
297 Mass. Ave, Cambridgs 
*Must be a Massachusetts ri 





FIND BUD MAN 
AND FIND 
YOURSELF IN A 


















Back Bay Jeep of Cambridge 
ind August A. Busch Co. of Mass 
ident of legal drinking role fa 


on the Allston/Brighton Line * Allston, MA 
783-9400 








DA 306.206 wachingron 8. Brighton igi Line 
po oo 
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Just A Few Reasons Why... 


The 
* Fo, IS NEW ENGLAND'S 
NUMBER ONE 
Sophisticated Adult Night Club 
POM IRECTIONS Catt 1-800-832-9804 
318 CHALKSTONE AVE. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


SPECIAL RATES BIRTHDAY, BACHELOR PARTIES—SHOWER WITH A DANCER 
Wd 1VS "44) GAM—NOUVGIDILYVd JINZIGNY ONITLSSYM WY3HD FP 110 DNIXOS AxO4 


THE HOTTEST LOOKING GIRLS EAST OF LAS VEGAS 

















MUSIC, THEATER 
& ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 
REALLY PERFORM 

aWas 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a 
lead singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS 
Classifieds. 


Every week thousands of people look to 
the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment 
information. And because we cover the 
entire entertainment scene, we have the 
most comprehensive art-related classified 
section in Boston. To place you're ad call 
the Phoenix Classified Office at : 


267-1234 


ee, 








& THE ARTS 

















Continued from page 27 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ Al 
Perez. 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Rage of Angels, 
Sub Division, Imager. 

CARUSO DIPLOMAT, Saugus. Al Vega 
Trio, with guests Lady Liz English and 
Frank . 

CATCH 22, Brighton. Boston Baked 
Blues. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Max Creek, 


Dreyer Brothers, Bold as Love. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. John 


“| Curtis and Patty Griffin. 


CITYSIDE, Boston. Storm Dogs. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. The Uninvited, 


CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Funk, hip 
hop, R&B, and reggae played by Dy. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson 


COLONIAL INN, Concord. Geott Bartiey. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Pianist Peter 


Golemme. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Band That Time 


Forgot. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Cail for information. 
GABRIELLA’S, Newton. Dave Cuddy and 
Ron ; 


GINELLA’S, Millis. Counter Part. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. DJ Mark. 

GROG, Newburyport. Stovall Brown 
Band. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. T.H. & the 


HUB CLUB, Boston. Cail for information. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So Easton. 
Stephen's Green. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Barrence 
Whitfield and the Savages. 

JON’S PLACE, Chelsea. Country Con- 


nection. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
“Kendall Kapers Variety Show’; at 10 
p.m., Patti O’Keefe and Richard DeMone. 
KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Maura Fogarty. 
LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
Lily's Cafe: At 5 p.m., Jim Jones; at 10 
p.m., Bob Talalla. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music by DJ. 
MAXWELL'’S, Boston. Todd Glacy. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 3 p.m., blues jam; at 7 p.m., 
Amoeba, Cross Section, Doc Nancy's 
PhD; at 10 p.m., Arabic music. (All shows 
18+.) 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. RPMs. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. “Tim's Birthday Bash,” with guests 
Don White, Jan Luby, and Tim Mason and 
Friends. 

OVATIONS (508-535-4600), Holiday inn, 
junct. of Rtes. 1 and 128, Peabody. Fat 





City. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Pianist 
Ray Santisi. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Paradise 
a Go-Go" dance party. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Eric Kilburn, Brian 
Doser. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Pigs. 
THE RAT, Boston. Titanics, Uncle Betty, 
Mercy Beat. In the balcony: Elephant 


ips. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 9 and 11 
p.m., White Heat Swing Orchestra. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 


Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 


SCULLERS, Boston. Wildest Dreams. 
THE TAM, Brookline. incredible Casuals. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 


Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Spin Out. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, 
hip-hop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 
and Seanne. 


WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. New Horizon, This is Not Here. 
Force. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boyiston Pi., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Cliff Tetle/ 
Steve Heck Duo. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ Al 
Perez. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 30 
JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. White Lion 
(18+). 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Singer/ 
songwriter night. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Eric 


9. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 
Baughman; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., Brian 
Walkley Quartet, with guests Bob Gay and 
Baron Browne. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Cail for information. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. DJ Chris. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Open mike 
R&B jam, featuring Stovall Brown. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 














blues jam; at 9 p.m., Mozamba. 

JON’S PLACE, Chelsea. “Country Music 
Jamboree.” : 
KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Maura Fogarty. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Free movies. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri: At 
11 am., jazz brunch. 

LILY’S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. in 
Lily's Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 2 p.m., Slim and the Sarcastics, 
Afterlife, Gothic Snowtire; at 8 p.m., jazz. 
(All shows 18+.) 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Bobby Bell 
and Friends. Downstairs: Kevin Barry's 
Soul. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Big Blues Meanies. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. Barrence Whitfield. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. John 
Licata Big Band. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for 
information. 

CRICKET’S; Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet, with guest 
Scott Gilman: 

THE EDGE, Boston. “Pioneer Laser 


Karaoke.” 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Irish session. 

GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Cambridge. Moxie Men. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. “Cabaret du 


Somerville. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. The Candies. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Jazz night (18+). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Solo acoustic night, 
featuring Mary Lou Lord, Chandler Travis, 
Rick Berlin. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Stone Soup Poetry. See listing under 


Prose. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Mati 
Hong Quintet. 

ZANZIBAR, Boston. Call for information. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Jazz jam, 
featuring Trudy Sandhaus and Friends. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Calypso Hurricane. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 


tion, 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Bobby Whitlock, 
Jon Finn Group. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Blues jam. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Gene Kelly. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536- 
7676), Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Mary 
Morgan; at 8:30 p.m., jazz music. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Pat Alger. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Acoustic 
roots jam, featuring Chance Gardner. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open mike 
for singers. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Bob Talalla; at 3 p.m., Brian Walkley; at 7 
p.m., Phil Harding. 

MAXWELL’S, Boston. Steve Caraway. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Hullabaloo, Cold Water Fiat, 
Meltdown, Doctor Manhattan (18+). 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Boston Baked 
Blues. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Asa Brebner’s Idle 
Hands, Eve Goodman. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Diana Fisher. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Matt 
Hong Quintet. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Mark Cross 
and Trudy Sandhaus Group. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
XIS, Boston. Tuff, Love It to Death, 

Contagious (19+). 

“BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Karaoke. 
BOSTON MARRIOTT LONG WHARF 
(227-0800), Boston. “Office Feud.” See 
listing under Benefits. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 
tion. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., Irish music open mike. 
CELEBRATION (536-1950), Kenmore 
Square, Boston. “Tie-Dye Wednesday.” 
CITI, Boston. Call for information. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Latin and 

ican disco music played by DJ. 

c M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus" dance party. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jim Mazzi. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), Zach- 
ary's, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. In the 
Cafe Promenade: at 6:30 p.m., “Nights at 


the Opera." 

CRICKET'’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM'S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Thom Troy; at 8:30 p.m., Mary 


Morgan. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 





GROVER’S, Beverly. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Blues jam, 
featuring Rick Russell Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. C.J. Chenier 
and the Red Hot Louisiana Band. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (18+). 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Craig Spinney. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Carbuckle, Zen Under Fire, 
Turbulent Daughters, Furious Whigs 
(18+). 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 7 p.m., 
Chris Smither. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe Willi- 
ams. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Janusz 
Kowalski and Leo Quintero. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Al Vega. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Laser 


Karaoke. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Quavers. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Diana Fisher. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The 
Fringe. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Elie 
Boswell. 

AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ 


AXIS, Boston. Call for information. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Call for informa- 


tion. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Lucy Brown, 
N.Y. Citizens (18+). 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Dana 
Westover and guest. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Funk, hip 
hop, and R&B played by DJ. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. John 
Fitzsimmons. 

CRICKET'’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Darin Anquoe; at 8:30 p.m., 
western night, with Thom Troy. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Stub Junkman. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Gbing away 
party for High Function. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
THE INSTITUTE (508-977-9700, ext. 
6605), 8A Centennial Dr., Peabody. 
Alternative dance music with WFNX’s Tai. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Chuck, Who's 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 


Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Bulkhead record-release party, 
with guests Glass Eye (from Texas) and 
Squid (18+). 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 7 p.m., 
tape release party for M'liss; at 9 p.m., 
Shy Five, Sara Laughs, Collectics. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Open mike, featuring Jill Turner. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe 
Williams. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Houston Person 
and Etta Jones. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Landlords of 


Soul. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Young Neil and the 
Vipers. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 
featuring DJ Diego. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Lawrence Cook Trio. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 
Boswell. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
AXIS, Boston. Cail for information. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 
BUNRATTY'S, Aliston. Call for informa- 
tion. 
CARUSO DIPLOMAT, Saugus. Al Vega 
Trio hosts the “Professional Talent 
Showcase” and an open mike. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Crush, Life in 


Between. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Rick 

Berlin, Laurie Geltman. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Salsa and 

merengue played by DJ. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Disco 

Infertio” dance party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Continued on page 30 
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Copperfields 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 
Fri, Aug 30 THIS IS NOT HERE 

Sat, Aug 31 5~0 

Sun., Sept.1 THE CAUSE 

Tue. Sept 3 TBA 

Wed. Sept. 4 SMITTY & THE MUGS 
Thur, Sept. 5 5-0 

FritSat, Sept. 6,7 BOYS OF SUMMER} 


MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK | 

















The He » 
| Alley Cat GET 


is coming... 











SOUL 
SURVIVAL. 


Whether 
youre into 
astrology, 
therapeutic 
massage, or 
self-nel 
groups, Ihe 
path to self- 
awareness 
leads to the 
MIND, BODY, 
SPIRIT 
section of 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 
To place 
your ad, 
Call: 


267-1234 
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Wiidway Crk: ‘ 
3496 Washington St., (next to Doyles) ° 
Jamaican Pla 
(617) 524-8038 ® 8 
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BY Weer ry 
ON Trp co ef 


126 VARTARD AVP. ALTEP OR, MAL i\& 
254-9804 or 254-9820 e 
Fea aL DIGGER (ex members ¢ 
S, UNATTACHED & 
CLAUDRAINES) » STORM WINDOW « 
ROT GUT NY, NY)- THE MGRAINS i 





SPECIAL FOR SAL, 8/31 : 
RAGE OF ANGELS ein 

























You Can Watch TV Any Night! 
Turn to 8 Days a Week, 
Where Your Entertainment Plans 
Are Made (Easier) For You! 











ved. 34 JEFF 
FANHAGEN « 930 INDUSTRY SHOW- e » 


CASE with JAMIE RUBIN & HIS 
BOHEMIAN LOVEFEST 








IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 


15 MIN. ON 128N ¢ EXIT 20S * aby’ —_ i 


(508) 927-7121 


Fri., August 30 
GRAPEVINE ROAD 
ONE EYED JAKE 












Sat., September 1 ¢ 18+ 
GROVERS 10TH 
JANNUAL ROCK N’ ROLL 
RUMBLE FINALS w/ 
COLOR BLIND 


STILL 
MR. FLOOR'S PARTY 








Thurs., September 5 ¢ 18+ 
BURNT TOAST 














WRECKAGE 
ODHOUR 





COMING: 


98/13 O-POSITIVE ¢ 8/14 BARRENCE WHITHELB 
9/20 STOMPERS ¢ 9/21 LAURE SARGENT 
9/27 HERETIX ¢ 8/28 DIVER DOWN 


TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 


A 4 fer § : 
‘ Mp Genuine ™ 


Dratt 








Get a better view of gallery goings-on in the Phoenix's 





Arts & Entertaiziment Section. 
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Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990 


HARPERS FERRY 


‘Home of Boston's 
Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
CONCERT LINE-254-7380 +» CLUB LINE-254-9743 


ri 4 30th 
Sh acme HIGH FUNCTION 









































F PE ° 
: SHIRLEY | ravens 
SHOW 
Saturday, August 31st Friday, September 6th 
*Kwards Winners” | TAYLOR MADE 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE ~m Ca || 
Sunday, September Ist 
R&B JAM WITH | Saturday, September 7th 
STOVALL BROWN | BIG BLUES MEAN IES 
Monday, September 2nd 


HAPPY LABOR DAY! 
WELCOME BACK TO 
BOSTON PARTY! 
FREE FOUL SHOOTING ® 
Poo. TOURNAMENT 


Tuesday, September 3rd | 72% 
ACOUSTIC ROOTs JAM 
Wednesday, September 4th 
BLUES JAM WITH 
RICK RUSSEL 


BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 












NOSTALGIA 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollasion Beach Blvd 
Quincy — 479-8989 






536-1950 





© Friday « 
BARRENCEWHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
e Saturday . 
1 THE STOMPERS 
| e Sunday « 
HOLLYWOOD 
e Wednesday « 
)___ THE DIXIES 
e Thursday ¢ 
ULTRA BLUE , 
© Friday 4 
FARRENHEIT 
‘ . Saturday * 
MARK MORRIS 



























] gure % 
NOGLE THE HANDLE 
LWAYS 18+ 


Proper ID & Dress Required A 
Deap Heaps Unite 


a ed 


[[ELEBRATION 
































uPTOoOWN 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 



































Fri, Sept. 6 » 60's & 70's fun 
STOVALL BROWN THE BAND THAT 
BRUCE MARSHALL BAN ME FORGOT 
Sat, Aug. 31°R&B ‘iin Sat 7 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD Rockablly ara 
VAGE ' SLEEPY 
& THE SAVAGES SLEEPY 
} own a ae 
ke THE STORY 
SSCS 0 15657 BERRY. DUPRE 
Sun., o- 1 » Labor govan 
MOZAMBA 
CABARET DU $0 SOMERVILLE 
Tues., Sept 3 * Master 


"Once in A Blue 


PAT ALGER 


Acoustic 
Series 












NATHAN & THE 
_ IN SESTON_| ZYDECO CHA CHA'S 

( Wed, Sept 25 » Rare Boston Appe 
ASO ON eEAA Bi] RICHIE HAVENS 


2 shows + advance tix avalable at J.D 


910 SUSIE PETROV, DOUG! _ 
PINGOCK & TORY CUFFE 
913 NCE WHITFIELD 
920 PAU iE SARGENT 

9/21 BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
924 ROSALEE SORRELLS 
926 SONNY SHARROCK 

927 LUCKY SEVEN 


LOKETO 
10/3 ROOMFUL OF BLUES 
240 an BAD ihe 
o' 17 HOLLAND ST. Q SOME : 


| SOARING 1a eet 























Thurs., os 5° peat 
CHUCK 
WHO’S KIDDIN WHO 


























WIN A JEEP? 




















If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a 
band looking for a lead singer, you can sell your 
talents to over 400,000 people who look to the 
Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment infor- 
mation. By advertising your talent in the Boston 
Phoenix Classified section, you'li not only find 
vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, but instru- 
ments, rehearsa! space, and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon 
In ihis week's issue or call: 


267-1234 


MUSIC 
& THE ARTS 




















f a 


















































o . Fri. 8/30 Inquiring Minds 
1 a Sat. 8/31 Storm Dogs 
p P Sun. 9/1 Kris Wales 
fT) HH - 3PM Mon. 9/2 Scott Damgaard 
gi meee 4 Tue. 9/3 Hubtones 
oe H “i Wed. 9/4. North Shore Acapella 
ae : Thu. 9/5 Used Blues 
Hs OR Fri. 9/6 Back Pages 
. ‘ Sat. 9/7 Back Pages 




















CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 
THE 
INCREDIBLE 
CASUALS 


BIG 
BLUES 
MEANIES 


sol Reale NIGHT 

MARY LOU LORD 

CHANDLER TRAVIS 
RICK BERLIN 


ABEF 


ASA BREBNER'S 
IDLE HANDS 


EVE GOODMAN 


THE QUAVERS 


YOUNG NEAL 
& THE VIPERS 
BOSTON 


BAKED 
BLUES 


DERTONZ 


42/7 -QO9S2 











Continued from page 29 


Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Peter Rowan. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Harvey Finstein; at 8:30 p.m., 
Thom Troy. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. T.H. and the 
Wreckage, Linda Chorney Band. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
GABRIELLA’S, Newton. Open mike and 
sing-a-long, hosted by Dave Cuddy. 
GINELLA’S, Millis. C-Jammers. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Taylor Made. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Band That 
Time Forgot. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LILY’S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Josh Dodes. In 
Lily's Cafe: Bob Talalla. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

MAXWELL'’S, Boston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 5 p.m., World Guitar Duo; at 7 
p.m., jazz; at 10 p.m., Hellenic Greek 
Music Ensemble. (All shows 18+.) 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. From Nigeria, 
|.K. Dairo M.B.E. (18+ at 7:30 p.m., 21+ at 
10:30 p.m.). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. At 7 and 10 p.m., Pousette-Dart 
Trio, John Dodge. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Pianist 
Ray Santisi. 

PARADISE, Boston. O-Positive, Black 
Girls (from North Carolina). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Jack Hardy, Mary 


Knapp. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Joe Williams. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Houston Person 
and Etta Jones. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Powerglide. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Boston Baked 
Blues. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Lawrence Cook Trio. 





omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston presents comic 
musical improvisations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Steve 
Carlson, Angry Tuxedos. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION (423- 
3222), 76 Warrenton St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Rich Ceisler, Bruce Teall. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH (331-2200), 500 Washington St, 
Weymouth. At 9:15 p.m., Mike Donovan, 
Bill Braudis. 
DICK DOHERTY'’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Dominic Fig, Jim Lauletta, Carenooch. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Bill Williams, Carenooch, Colin 


Blake. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB 
(426-6339), 246 Tremont St, Boston. At 
9:15 p.m., Brian Powers, Sue McGinnis, 
and guest. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Don Gavin, Bob Nickman, George 
MacDonald. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Chance Langton, Ted Bergeron, 
Frank Santorelli. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Pat Magreal, Mark Maron, Vinnie 
Favorito. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Kevin Knox, Caroline 
Rhea, Warren MacDonaid. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Earl Reed, Greg 
Fitzsimmons, and guest. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Anthony Clark, Jon 
Groff, Billy Martin. : 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy, based on audience suggestions, 
by Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for 
reservations. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, D.J. 














Hazard, Steve Carlson, Angry Tuxedos. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Rich Ceisier, 
Chris Zito, Bruce Teall. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:15 and 10:45 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Bill Braudis. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Dominic 


6626), Joseph's II, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9:30 p.m., Bill Braudis, Sue 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Robbie Printz, Spike 
Tobin, John White. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 


Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Brian | 


Powers, Sue McGinnis, and guest. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Bob Nickman, 
George MacDonald. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, | 


Saugus. At 8:30, 9:30, and 10:30 p.m., 
Chance Langton, Ted Bergeron, Frank 
Santorelli 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 


Brockton. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Pat || 


Magreal, Mark Maron, Vinnie Favorito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Kevin Knox, Caroline Rhea, 
Warren MacDonald. 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Earl Reed, Greg Fitzsimmons, and 


guest. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Anthony Clark, Jon Groff, Billy 
Martin. 


SUNDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Steve Carison, 
Angry Tuxedos. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Chris Zito, 
Bruce Teall. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:45 p.m., Mike 

Braudis. 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Brian Powers and 


guests. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 


Saugus. At 9 p.m., Jim Lauletta, Teddy 
Bergeron, Randy Look, Charlie Daley. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. Call for 
information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open mike, 
featuring Vinnie Favorito. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., “Billy Martin Showcase.” 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., “Boston's Brightest Comedy 
Showcase.” 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Billy Martin and the 
“Boston Comedy Showcase." 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Bob Nickman, Bruce 
Fine, Chris Zito. 

ROLLS OF MATTAPAN (296-5136), 477 
River St, Mattapan. At 9:30 p.m., “Dick 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist.” 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Reed Rankin, Ron Lynch, 

Lauren Dombrowski 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 

Jimmy Smith. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 

Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike Donovan, 

Brian Kiley, and guest. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Nick Gazo, Bernadette Luckette, 
Bruce Fine, Steve Peari. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Chris Zito, 
Bob Nickman 


At 8:45 p.m., 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony 
Clark and guests. 

TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up per- 
forms “We Can't Tell You the Title.” Call 
628-3325 or 426-1400 for information and 
reservations. 


THURSDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 

addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 

8:30 p.m., Reed Rankin, Ron Lynch, 

Lauren Dombrowski. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 

At 8:45 p.m., Angry Tuxedos. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 

MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:45 p.m., Mike 

Moto, Maria Falzone. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 

Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike Donovan, 

Brian Kiley, and guest. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), at Howard John- 

son's, off Rie. 60, Revere. At 8:30 p.m., 

“R-rated” hypnotist Vincent J. Minichiello. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 

p.m., D.J. Hazard, Steve Pearl, Berna- 

dette Luckette, Nick Gazo. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Continued on page 32 
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J 4« Boston's biggest and best party boat sails * 
all summer long with the hottest bands, )\ 


DJ's and comedy shows. It's the — 
way to spend a hot summer night. 















Saturday, August 31 
WBCN LABOR DAY WEEKEND PARTY 
with Charles Laquidera $15.00 






















Friday, September 6 Saturday, September 7 
MATTY, KISS 108 WODS, OLDIES CRUISE 
Disk Jockey, Dance $15.00 | with Mike Adams $15.00 




















Saturday, September 14 Friday, September 20 
HIGH FUNCTION/S-O JIM PLUNKETT 
Dance Rock $18.00 Comedy/Sing Along $13.00 













Saturday, 28 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
Local Rock 


















All Bay State Cruise Company entertainment cruises 
sail 8:30 PM from Commonwealth Pier aboard the 
100-passenger PROVINCETOWN I! with three open 
and enclosed decks. 












Call (617) 723-7800 for credit 
card reservations and information. 


Passengers must be over 21 with 
Massachusetts Picture |.D. 


67 Long Whari, Boston 














131 Gacen Sracer Jamaica Plain 
617/522-2400 
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Fri., August 30 


CLOSE ENOUGH ~ 


Sat., August 31 
ZEPHRYN QUARRY 
RIPCORE 


Fri., September 6 


NOREASTERS 


FINALS!» 


SUMMER R OCK SHOWDOWN 


JODEE FRAWLEE BAND 
THE INJURY'S 
BOA * THE ALLENS 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


Fri., September 20 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


O POSITIVE 


Sat., September 28 


LAURIE SARGENT 


dus tee mx 1617) 931-2000 
SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 
ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 


51 Old Conc wd Kd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 
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CLASSIFIED IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
AND PLAY 
TO AN 
AUDIENCE OF 








Whether you're looking for a lead role or a 
lead singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix MUSIC, THEATER & 
ARTS Classifieds. 


Every week thousands of people look to 
the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment 
information. And because we cover the 
entire entertainment scene, we have the 
most comprehensive art-related classified 
section in Boston. To place you're ad call 
the Phoenix Classified Office at : 


267-1234 

















Thursd 


THE SPIN DOCTORS 





Friday. S 
NRBQ 
Tuesday y - 
BIM SKALA BIN 
THE CONNELLS 


THE RADIATORS 


413-584-7771 


















With thousands 
of people read- 
ing Our paper 
each week, the 
Phoenix is the 
perfect place to 
advertise your job 
openings. In fact 
250,000 college 
students look 

to the Phoenix 
Classifieds every 
week. So when 
you fill space 

in the Phoenix 
Classifieds, you 
could fill that 
position! 





To place your ad, 
Call 


























ORANGUTANG * PHONE BOOK ° "MEN WITH NO 1.Q.s 


FREE ADMISS 


., Septeaiber le 


THE ABEBE’ 
Mon., 





Fri. 


SERVING ETHIOPIAN FOOD 
S ¢ 10pm -lam 
September 2 ¢ 18+ 
OMBAT 





ION BEFORE i 2 





FREE AD AISSION BEFORE 10pm ae 
Open at 2:00pm ¢ 18+ 


TH UDITH BRID 





Thurs., September 5 © 18+ 
CLUB SOCA presents 


STAR 


September 6 ¢ 18+ 


YO LA TENGO 


SCATTERFIELD 


¢ TSUNAMI POE 


". COM GS 


3 oan RAINDOG 


$¢ 9/12 LITTLE W 


OWS ¢ 9/2] MATWEED 


~~ 
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DOD WPRATONE 
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caunror nx (617) 931-2000 





Now Serving 


y BEER&W INE | 














100 Beautiful Intemational 


Stars Dancing on 4 stages 
al once 


Continuous Shows 17 Hours 


a 8:00am 
‘il closing 


Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52°TV's 


NO COVER SUN. - THURS 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 














TOM CARUSO'S 


e Be 
KHELS 


be 
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Jazz at the Middle East 
iat 
RAPHE MALIK QUI 
MASASHI HARADA QUARTET 


Sites GRU 





BRAZILLIAN BRUNCH Sun. 12-5 





ARBOR HOUSE 


Saturday, September 7 


WENDY JOHN 


& THE JAM BAND 


131: Morton St.:; Jamaice Plein 

















MASS. AVE.. CENTRAL SQ., CAMB 
FOR INFO 547-3118 
PARKING AVAILABLE 





Willow ‘Jas: Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Somervitie 
623-9874 Concert Line: 421-9333 


Fri. & Sat., August 30 & 31~ JIM 





G00 
Sox,Sep. 1 ~JOHN LICATA BIG 
BAND LA 


Mon. & Tues, Sept.2 & 3~ MATT HUNG 
QUI 





NTET 


Every Wednesday ~ THE FRINGE 

Thue, Sept., 5~LAW RENCE COOK Pe 
TRIO 

Fri. & Sat., Aug.,6 & 7~ MONTY CRAIG 

A QUARTET 


























524-8080 Free Parking Available 
101 S. Market 
Faneuil Hall 


Grahe a: 
~~~ Boston, MA 


er Ld Thurs. 3 shows 7:30, 9 & 11 pm 


BRIAN WALKLEY BAND 


Scott Gilman, Bob Gay & Baron Browne} 








For more info: 720-5570 








Read Jon Garelick 
on Jazz. 














30 Aug Fri Spm: $12: 10pm: $12 


THE LOUIE BELLSON 
QUARTET 








31 Aug Sat 9pm: $10; pm: $8 
THE WHITE HEAT SWING 
ORCHESTRA 

Sunes Wed plan a 
. ge Pare. lpm ‘i 6 
sun a tp 


JOE WILLIAMS 


10 Sep Tue 9pm-lam: $6 

ue HURRICANE 
Sep Wed 9pm-lam: $6 

THE CERCIE MILLER 


wim Ranch SWARTZ 























Vilas tla 
BAR & GRILL 
PRESENTS JAZZ SIX 
NIGHTS A WEEK 
Mon.-Thurs., 7pm-11pm 
Fri. & Sat, 8:30pm- 12:30am 


“CHARLIE HARRIS © 
Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays 


in the yy Parker House 
Tremont & School Streets 
Boston * (617) 227-8600 














If you're an actor looking for 

that big break, look no further 
than the Boston Phoenix 

MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS 
Classifieds. 

We have the most comprehensive 
listing of auditions of any paper in 
Boston. And if your monologue 
needs some work, we list plenty of 
acting workshope! 


267-1234 LINE ADS 




















oe 





BY, 








—t&=SCULLERS 


in the Guest Quarters * Suite Hotel, MasePike & Storrow Drive. 





LeGRUINe SA 27 











Fri. Aucust 30 + $10 Twu-Sar Serresean 5-7 

SUGAR RAY & members HOUSTON PERSON & ETTA JONES 

of THE BLUETONES — 10 

Sar. Aveuss 31 «$10 HARVEY DIAMOND ENSEMBLE 

with Alice Wen. Serremeer 11 
ae BOSTON JAZZ ORCHESTRA 

Tues. SEPTEMBER 3 ANDY BEAR'S 18 pc. big band 

BOSTON BAKED BLUES Tus. Serna 12 

Wen. SEPTEMBER 4 JERRY BERGONZI with Joey Calderazo 

Adam Nussbaum & Dave Santoro 
SHOWS at 9 & 11 


FIERA) ASTER, 931-2000 Tickets 





Parking $2 © inko.783-081 1 








FALL PREVIEW 1 
The Insiders Guide 
SEPT. 
FALL PREVIEW 2 
"The"Preview 
SEPT. 13 


& Dotenied 









BOSTON 

































SECTION ENRREE. © 








AUGUST 30, 








ORANGE THEN BLUE appear Monday at the DeCordova Museum Labor Day Jazz 


Festival with the Olga Roman Group and the Bruce Bartlett Quartet. 


Continued from page 31 

Saugus. At 9 p.m., Bob Nickman, Chris 
Zito, Bruce Fine, Jonathan McGuire. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. Call for 
information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Vinnie 
Favorito, Jay Mohr. 


FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Reed Rankin, Ron 
Lynch, Lauren Dombrowski. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 9:30 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Billy 
Martin, Greg Fitzsimmons. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 9:15 p.m., Mike 
Moto, Maria Falzone. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, 
Charlie Daly, Wally Flynn. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Carenooch, Rano and 

Geso 


Angela Geso. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 9:15 p.m., Mike Donovan, 
Brian Kiley, and guest. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Tony V., 
Nick Gazo, Rita Choyce. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Bob Nickman, 
Chris Zito, Paul Kozlowski. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 +4 m., Dave Fitzgerald, 
George Maxx, Steve 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9 p.m., Tom 
Cotter, Bruce Fine, Bernadette Luckette. 
— D’S, Middleton. Call for intorma- 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Vinnie 
Favorito, Kevin Flynn, Jay Mohr. 


p...... 





PARTICIPATION 




















ACTORS/ACTRESSES 


If you're looking for auditions, classes, 
workshops, or rehearsal space, check 
the Music, Theater and Arts section 
in the Phoenix Classifieds 








FRIDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Marriott Hotel, exit 
33B off Rte. 128, Burlington; tomorrow at 
the Ship, Rte. 1, Lynnfield; Sun. at the 
Marriott Hotet, exit 33B off Rte. 128, 
Burlington; Wed. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 
28 off Rte. 128, Peabody; and Fri. the 6th 
at the Hyatt Regency, Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. All dances start at 8 p.m 
Admission $10 on Fri. and Sat., $6 other 
nights ($2 off before 8:30 p.m. each 
night). Call 899-3900. 
SINGLES DANCES take place at 7 p.m. 
at the Westborough Indian Meadows, Rte. 
9, Westborough. Admission $5; call (508) 
485-7113. 
SWING AND COUNTRY/WESTERN 
DANCE FOR GAYS, LESBIANS, BI- 
SEXUALS, and friends begins tonight and 
Fri. the at 9 p.m. (lessons at 8 p.m.) at On 
Broadway, 880 Broadway, Somerville. 
Smoke- and alcohol-free. Admission $5; 
Call 623-9532. 
“DANCE FRIDAY,” a smoke- and alco- 
hol-free dance, takes place at 8:30 tonight 
and Fri. the 6th at 23 Main St, Watertown. 
Admission $5; call 926-7661. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 
421 Common St, Belmont. Admission $5, 





$3 for students; call 491-6084. 





BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 6th with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY 
SWING DANCING lesson is offered at 
8:30 p.m., followed by a dance social, at 
Tempo Dance Center, 380 Washington 
St., Brighton. Admission $7; call 783- 
5467. 
SQUARE AND CONTRA dances take 
place at 7:30 p.m. at Christ Episcopal 
Church, 14 School St, Medway. Admis- 
sion $5; call (508) 429-8299. 
“CAFE MAKOSSA,” a dance and drum 
festival, begins with a dance lesson at 8 
p.m., followed by a performance by the 
Unity African Dance and Theater 
Company, at the Firehouse Multicultural 
Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $8; call 298-1790. 
SQUARE AND CONTRA dances begin at 
8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $5; call 547-7781. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radciiffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St, Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 864-8945. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


MONDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Congregation Kehillath Israel, 384 
Harvard St., Brookline. Admission $3; call 
666-5125. 


TUESDAY 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 

CIRCLE DANCE begins at 7:30 at First 
Parish Church of Brookline, 382 Walnut St. 
Admission $5 (sliding sale); call 783-2853. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS begin at 7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple 
St, Central Square, Cambridge. Admis- 
sion $5; call 354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 
DANCE PARTY is offered at 9:30 p.m., 
followed by a dance social, at Tempo 
Dance Center, 380 Washington St., 
Brighton. Admission $3; call 783-5467. 
FRAMINGHAM FOLK DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southboro. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6083. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St, Salem. Beginner instruction is 
offered at 7:30 p.m. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 
LESBIAN/GAY/BI SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCE, ing music by Cheek 
to Cheek, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass 
Ave, Harvard Square, Cambridge. Instuc- 





tion offered. Admission $5; cal! 661-1792. 
SQUARE AND CONTRA dances begin at 
8 p.m. at Rockport Art Association, 12 
Main St., Rockport. Admission $5; call 
(508) 546-6604. 

“SOUTH SHORE SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS,” featuring caller Tony Parkes 
and live music, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Kramer's Hayloft, 455 Union St., So. 
Weymouth. Admission $5; call 643-3726.. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for previous Fri. 

SWING AND COUNTRY/WESTERN 
DANCE FOR GAYS, LESBIANS, BI- 
SEXUALS. See listing for previous Fri. 
“DANCE FRIDAY.” See listing for 
previous Fri. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, 
at Jacob's Pillow, off Rte. 20, Becket, 
concludes this week. In the Ted Shawn 
Theatre: Pibolus Dance Theatre performs 
at 8:30 p.m. on Fri. and Sat., and at 2 p.m. 
on Sat. In the Studio/Theatre: Denishawn 
Repertory Dancers and the Vanaver 
Caravan perform tonight at 9 p.m.; 
Jacob's Pillow Ballet Repertory Project, 
featuring 12 Soviet and 12 American 
dancers, perform revivals of the works of 
Leonide Massine and Antony Tudor, and 
perform contemporary works by the 
Frankfurt Ballet's Amanda Miller, at 5 p.m. 
tomorrow and 7 p.m. on Sun. Tickets $24- 
$28 for Ted Shawn Theatre perfor- 
mances; $15 for the Studio/Theatre. Call 
(413) 243-0745. 


SATURDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. 
See listing for Fri. 


vents 


FRIDAY 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 
presents “Rumpelstiltskin,” featuring Paul 
Vincent Davis of Puppet Arts. Per- 
formances take place daily through Sun. 
at 1 and 3 p.m. at 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 
GINGERBREAD PLAYERS AND JACK 
perform “The Princess and the Frog” at 
9:30 and 11:45 a.m. at the North Shore 
Music Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., Beverly. 
Tickets $5.50; call (508) 922-8500. 
“FARM FEST” is sponsored by the 
Marino Lookout Farm, 89 Pleasant St., 
Natick, through Mon. Activities include 
hot-air balloon and helicopter rides, 4H 
exhibits, a barnyard show, pony and hay 
rides, and more. Special events this week 
include musical performances by John 
Lincoln Wright tomorrow at noon; Orrin 
Starr and Friends tomorrow at 4 p.m.; the 
Farmfest Four on Sun. at noon; Sleepy 
LaBeef on Sun. at 4 p.m.; and the George 
Godding Band on Mon. at noon. Hours 
are from noon to dusk on Fri., and from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Admission 
$2-$6; call (508) 653-0653. 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS,” an 
exhibition of half- and full-size animated 
dinosaurs, runs through Mon. at the World 
Trade Center, Northern Ave., Boston. 
Hours are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon. 














through Thurs., 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Fri. 
and Sat., and noon to 5 p.m. on Sun. 
Adults $5, $4 for children and seniors; alll 
(800) 346-6727. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. “The Heart of the Freedom 
Trail” departs from the Samuel Adams 
statue on the Congress St. side of Faneuil 
Hall today, tomorrow, and Mon. at 10 a.m. 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. A tour of Beacon Hill 
leaves the State House steps Fri. and 
Mon. at 5:30 p.m., Sat. at 10 a.m., and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. A tour of Copley Square 
leaves from the steps of Trinity Church 
Fri. and Sat. at noon. A tour of the North 
End begins at the Samuel Adams statue 
at Faneuil Hall on Sat. at 2 p.m. “The 
Downtown Skyline” begins at the Angell 
Memorial Fountain, Post Office Square, 
Congress St., on Sun. at 10 am. Except 
as noted, each tour costs $6 per adult, $5 
for children; call 367-2345. 


SATURDAY " 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S MARSH CHA- 
PEL hosts an open house, featuring tours 
and a tea and social hour, at 3 p.m. Marsh 
Chapel is located at 735 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 353-3560. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Fri. 

“FARM FEST.” See listing for Fri. 

“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
sponsors an all-plant-based pot luck 
dinner, followed by the lecture “The New 
Four Food Groups,” by Jeff Ferranini, at 5 
p.m. at the Adventist Church, 105 Jersey 
St., Boston. Admission $5; call 424-8846. 
POLO MATCHES begin at 3 p.m. today 
and tomorrow at the Myopia Polo 
Grounds, Rite. 1A, Hamilton. Today is the 
Myopia Members Tournament. Tomorrow 
is the Adam Winthrop Memorial Invita- 
tional tournament. Admission $5, free for 
children; call (508) 468-7956. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Fri. 
“FARM FEST.” See listing for Fri. 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
“BEN FRANKLIN'S BOSTON” is a 
walking tour through historic Boston led by 
a costumed “Ben Franklin” at 10 a.m. at 
the Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Tickets $30; call 
482-6439. 
“FARM FEST.” See listing for Fri. 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 
POLO MATCHES. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 

EMNIN UNIVERSITY OF LIFE presents 
the lecture “American, Mysterious and 
Ancient: Her Stonehenge and Other 
Sites,” at 8 p.m. at Calvary United 
Methodist Church, 300 Mass Ave, 
Arlington. Admission $7; call 499-1911. 
BASEBALL PLAYER DAVE WINFIELD 
appears to sign autographs and discuss 
“Turn It Around,” the Winfield Founda- 
tion's national substance abuse preven- 
tion program, at a baseball and sports 
card show at the Sheraton Boston Hotel, 
39 Dalton St., Boston. The show runs 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., the autograph 
session runs from noon to 2 p.m., and 
Winfield's speech takes place at 2 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children; call 738- 
1238. 

“AD CLUB DROP-IN NIGHT,” an open 
meeting of the Advertising Club of Greater 
Boston, begins at 6 p.m. at Turner 
Fisheries, Westin Hotel, Copley Place, 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1100. 

















“FARM FEST.” See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
BOSTON BALLET celebrates the 
opening of its new building, located at 19 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tonight the official 
grand opening and ribbon-cutting 
Ceremony begins at 4 p.m. (free; call 695- 
6950). Tomorrow, “Party Arty,” the “1991 
Best of Boston Party,” presented by 
Boston magazine, begins at 6 p.m. 
(tickets $45; call 536-6899). 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8:30 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department will 
identify astronomical features which the 
public may view through telescopes. Free; 
Call 353-2360 after 5:30 p.m. on Wed. 
TEMPLE B’NAI BRITH hosts a hands-on 
educational program about the traditions 
of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur at 7 
p.m. at 201 Central St., Somerville. Free; 
call 625-0333. 

REI offers rollerblade demonstrations at 7 
p.m. at 279 Salem St., Reading. Free 
rollerblade roller skate trials are offered in 
the parking lot from 3 to 7 p.m. Free; call 
944-5103. 

“FARM FEST.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB hosts 
its annual registration party and happy 
hour at 6 p.m. at Sfuzzi Italian Bistro, 
Atrium Mall, 300 Boylston St. (Rte. 9), 
Chestnut Hill. Admission is free; call 789- 
4070. 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
ACADEMY OF FENCING hosts a fencing 
demonstration and open house at 8 p.m. 
at 125 Walnut St., Watertown. Free; call 
926-3450. 


F.... 


FRIDAY 

“1991 CAJUN & BLUEGRASS MUSIC- 
DANCE-FOOD FESTIVAL” runs through 
Sun. at Stepping Stone Ranch, Escoheag 
Hill Rd., off Rte. 165, Escoheag, Ri. 
Showtimes 6 p.m.. to midnight today, and 
10 a.m. to midnight Sat. and Sun. Gates 
open one hour prior to showtime. Ticket 
$15-$20 per day, $50 for a 3-day pass; 
call (401) 351-6312. 


SATURDAY 

CELTIC FESTIVAL runs from 6 to 9 p.m. 
at the Hatch Shell on the Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Features traditional 
Irish, Scottish, and Cape Breton music, 
song, and dance. Performers include 
Robbie O'Connell, Joe Cormier, Bridget 
Fitzgerald, Brendan Bulger, the Com- 
haltas Ceoltoiri Eireann, and more. Free; 
Call 322-8161. 

“1991 CAJUN & BLUEGRASS MUSIC- 
DANCE-FOOD FESTIVAL.” See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“1991 CAJUN & BLUEGRASS MUSIC- 
DANCE-FOOD FESTIVAL.” See listing 
for Fri. 


MONDAY 
“7TH ANNUAL BREAD & ROSES 
LABOR DAY HERITAGE FESTIVAL” 
features an international folk fair from 
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noon to 3:40 p.m. at State Park 
on Canal St., Lawrence, followed by a 
music festival from 4:30 to 9:15 p.m. at 
Pemberton Park, Lawrence. Activities at 
Heritage State Park include children's 
entertainment, dancing and poetry 
performances, a farmer's market; the 
music festival features performances by 
Ibrahima's World Beat, Si Kahn, Claudia 
Schmidt, the Boogaloo Swamis. Free; call 
(508) 682-1863. 





usic 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
NORTH SHORE LIGHT OPERA COM- 
PANY presents Gilbert & Sullivan's 
Pirates of Penzance at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Firehouse Civic Center, 
Newburyport. Tickets $9, $6 for seniors 
and children; call (508) 462-0106. 


SATURDAY 
NORTH SHORE LIGHT OPERA COM- 
PANY. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 

NOON RECITALS AT KING’S CHAPEL 
continue with a performance by guitarist 
John Curtis, performing music of Sor, Acri, 
Pinkham, and Eben, at 12:15 p.m. at 
King's Chapel, corner of School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; call 523- 
1749. 


WEDNESDAY 
JOHN CURTIS, classical guitar, and 
Krysia Tripp, flute, perform music of 
Pinkham, Turina, Rorem, So, and Eben, 
at noon in the Rapaporte Treasure Hall, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-4207. 


THURSDAY 
VOCALISTS BENJAMIN SEARS AND 
BRAD CONNOR perform songs by 
Gershwin at 12:30 p.m. at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3453. 


FRIDAY 
NEW ENGLAND VOCAL ARTS EN- 
SEMBLE presents a concert by soprano 
Jeanne Conard at 8 p.m. at the French 
Library of Boston, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $7, $6 in advance; call 
536-8561. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
PETER, PAUL & MARY performs at 8 
p.m. at the South Shore Music Circus, 
Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $26; call 383- 
1400. 
GEORGE THOROGOOD AND THE 
DESTROYERS and JOHNNY WINTER 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Great Woods 
Center for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. 
Tickets $149-$21; call 931-2000. 
“12TH ANNUAL 1991 CAJUN & BLUE- 
GRASS MUSIC-DANCE-FOOD FESTI- 
VAL. See listing under Fairs, 
BILL MORRISSEY and SALLY ROGERS 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at Boarding House 
Park, 40 French St., Lowell. Free, dona- 
tions requested; Call (508) 458-7653. 








TANGLEWOOD, in Lenox, presents “Jazz 
Explosion 1991." Tonight's concert, at 8 
p.m., featurs Nancy Wilson, Bill Eckstein, 
Stanley Turrentine, Freddie Hubbard, and 
Jimmy Smith. Tomorrow, Mel Torme, Cleo 
Laine, and John Dankworth perform at 7 
p.m.; grounds open at 3 p.m. for a prelude 
concert by Marion Jordan and 
guitarist Mark Whitfield. Sun., Tony 
Bennett, with the Duke Ellington Orches- 
tra, and Carmen McRae perform at 7 
p.m.; grounds open at 3 p.m. for a prelude 
concert pianist Marcus Roberts 
and alto saxophonist Christopher 
Hollyday. Tickets $12-$35; call 266-1492. 
“WCDJ SHOWCASE CONCERT” begins 
at 6 p.m. at Waterfront Christopher Col- 
umbus Park, Boston. Free; call 725-3911. 


SATURDAY 
“BEACH PLUM MUSIC FESTIVAL,” 
featuring Toots and the Maytals, begins at 
8 p.m. at Provincetown Town Hall, 260 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Tickets 
$16.50; call (508) 349-6874. 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR and Susie Burke 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at Boarding House 
Park, 40 French St., Lowell. Free, 
donations requested; Call (508) 458-7653. 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Great Woods 
Center for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. 
Tickets $1 1-$26.50; call 931-2000. 
TANGLEWOOD. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“B.A.D. (BANDS AGAINST DYSTRO- 
PHY) ROCK-A-THON” begins at 7:30 
p.m. at Edible Rex, Concord Rd., Billerica. 
Proceeds benefit the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. Admission $6; call (508) 777- 
0333. 
ZZ TOP and EXTREME perform at 7:30 
p.m. at the Great Woods Center for the 
Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $19- 
$21; call 931-2000. 
TANGLEWOOD. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 

THIRD ANNUAL LABOR DAY JAZZ 
FESTIVAL at the the DeCordova Museum 
and Sculpture Park, Sandy Pond Rd., 
Lincoln, begins at 1 p.m. Performers 
include Orange Then Blue, the Olga 
Roman Group, and the Bruce Bartlett 
Quartet. Tickets $14, $12 in advance, free 
for children; call 259-8355. 


WEDNESDAY 

SHIRELLES, with original lead singer 
Shirley Reeves, presents the final perfor- 
mance in the “Musical Jamboree” concert 
series at noon at the Prudential Center, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 236- 
3744. 
MACKIE BURNETTE performs solo steel 
drum pieces at noon at Centanni Way City 
Park, Bulfinch Square, Cambridge. Free; 
call 577-1400. 


FRIDAY 
THE ALLMAN BROTHERS and BLUES 
TRAVELER perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Great Woods Center for the Performing 
Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $19-$23; call 931- 


2000. 

GREG BROWN and PAT HUMPHRIES 
perform folk music at 8 p.m. at Beal 
House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Tickets $10; 
call 934-2467 or 383-9548. 





oetry 
prose 
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ONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
readings by Wombat and Judith Bridges 
at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline 
St., Central Square, Cambridge. Cover 
$3; call 227-0082. 


TUESDAY 3 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents 
a videotape of Vincent Ferrini at 8:30 p.m. 
(open reading begins at 8 p.m.) at the 
Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY 
CAMBRIDGE AUTHOR SUSAN KELLY 
signs copies of And Soon I'l Come To Kill 
You at 6 p.m. at Kate's Mystery Books, 
2211 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 
491-2660. 


WEDNESDAY 
ROBERTA KALECHOFSKY reads from 
Rodim: 1349: An Epic Novel About 
Christians and Jews in the Plague Years 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Central Square Library, 
45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 349- 
4010. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 

BENEFIT PARTY FOR THE IRISH 
IMMIGRATION CENTER HOTLINE 
begins at 9 p.m. at the Ringside Inn, 332 
West Broadway, So. Boston. Admission 
$5; call 695-0585. 

FIFTH ANNUAL PROVINCETOWN AIDS 
SUPPORT GROUP AUCTION begins at 7 
p.m. tomorrow at the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Meeting House, 236 Commercial 
St., Provincetown. Preview runs from 3 to 
11 p.m. today and 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
tomorrow. A silent auction runs from noon 
to 10 p.m. today. Call (508) 487-9631 or - 
9445. 


SATURDAY 
FIFTH ANNUAL PROVINCETOWN AIDS 
SUPPORT GROUP AUCTION. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“B.A.D. (BANDS AGAINST DYSTRO- 
PHY) ROCK-A-THON” begins at 7:30 
p.m. at Edible Rex, Concord Rd., Billerica. 
Proceeds benefit the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. Admission $6; call (508) 777- 
0333. » 


WEDNESDAY 
“OFFICE FEUD” is a game played each 
Wed. at 6 p.m. in Rachel's Lounge, 
Marriott/Long Wharf, Boston, to benefit 
the Jimmy Fund. Free for spectators, 
$100 for participating teams; call 227- 
0800. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON MAGAZINE hosts its annual 
“Best of Boston” party at 6 p.m. at the 
new Boston Ballet Building, 19 Claren- 
don St., Boston. Tickets $45; call 536- 
6899. 


FRIDAY 
CHERYL WHEELER performs a bene- 
fit concert of contemporary folk music 
for AIDS Service Organizations, at 8 
p.m. at the Me and Thee Coffeehouse 
in Marblehead. Tickets $15; call 371- 
9866. 
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THE BOOGALOO SWAMIS are among the musicians who will play Monday at the Bread 


& Roses Labor Day Heritage Festival in Lawrence. 
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REED RANKIN 
Monday 


"CROSS COMEDY " 
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Boston's Brightest 
RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQ. 
CAMBRIDGE 





C.ALT.C.H. 22 « Comeny CLus 
Fri. & Sat., Sept. 13 & 14 + 8:30pm 


comma: 9/20 & 21 STEVE TRILLING, JIM DeCARTEAU, 
STEVEN BJORK 








It’s Getting Cooler and the Phoenix is Getting Hotter. 
Check Out the 1991 Fall Preview Coming in Two Weeks! 














CATTLE 
CALL 


Calling all stars! Every 

week, the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds help actors find 
new roles. If you can act, get 
on a role by picking up the 
Music, Theater & Arts Section 
of the Boston Phoenix. 


To place an ad, call 


267-1204 
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GALLERIES 


| Admission to the following galleries is free, 
| unless otherwise noted. In addition to the 
| hours listed here, many galleries are open 


by appointment. Galleries are in Boston, 


| except where indicated otherwise. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 

ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: “Tea and Fantasy,” an 
exhibition of ceramic teapots; and “Art 
Glass Jewelry: Luce Bergamini, David 
Garcia and Laura Pesce,” an exhibition of 
blown glass, slumped glass, and sterling. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIETY PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY (450-2000), 1 Norway St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m, Sat. until 4 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 18: “The American 
Journalist: Paradox of the Press,” featuring 
a facsimile of the first newspaper 
published in North America, Ernie Pyle's 
typewriter, the pages from Bob Wood- 
ward's reporter's notebook recording the 
Watergate break-in, and more. Prepared 


| by the Library of Congress in cooperation 


with the American Society of Newspaper 


| Editors. 
| COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
| 5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
| Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Sept. 5-28: third 
| annual, all-member “Sculpture and Large 
| Works Show.” Reception and awards 
| ceremony Sept. 5, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 





*. 












Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Sept. 3- 
28: collages by Iris El Ayoubi. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 
14 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: An exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, and works on paper 
by gallery artists. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., 3rd floor, Boston. 
Fri., Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
28: “Viewpoints,” a group exhibition of 
works in various media. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: recent canvases by 
Corno; new photographs by Francine 
Gagnon; glass sculpture by Tom Patti. 
Ongoing: “Pop Art!,” featuring graphics by 
Tom Wesselmann, Jim Dine, and Red 
Grooms. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St. Mon -Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. until 6 p.m. Original old advertising, 
with special rotating exhibits. Through 
Aug. 31: “Pop Ads,” original old advertising 
illustrating Pop Art themes in 1960s 
advertising, including works by Peter Max 
and Push Pin Studios. Sept. 1-30: 
“Mentioning Unmentionables,” ads dating 





from the 1880s through 1971, featuring 
men and women's underwear. 
PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-8929), 
187 Bay State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 5-Oct. 25: photographs 
by Mark Sandrof. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Main Gallery, 175 Newbury St. 
Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through Sept. 21: “A Salute to the 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts: 
Works By Faculty,” featuring works in 
glass and fiber, as well as jewelry, 
furniture, and ceramics. 

29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11 a.m.-1 a.m. Through Sept. 15: 
recent color photographs by Melinda G. 
Ancillo. Call 262-9027 for information. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 27: 
“American Artists Abroad,” exploring 
American reactions to the French 
Impressionist movement; and “Creating a 
Painting Collection: One Family's 
Experience,” a private collection of more 
than 45 oils, watercolors, and drawings. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: prints by Robert Cale 
employing the Japanese technique of 
Gyotaku (fish-rubbing) to create life-like 
prints of fish. 


SOUTH END 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 

— Cyclorama (426-8835), 539 Tremont St. 
Tues.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Sept. 5-Oct. 5: 
“12th Annual Boston Drawing Show,” 
curated by Clifford Ackley. Features an 
invitational exhibition, with works by artists 
such as Michael Mazur, Katherine Porter, 
Gerry Bergstein, and Julia Pearl; and a 
juried show, with works by over 40 New 
England artists. Reception Sept. 5, 6-9 
p.m. 

KENNEDY STUDIOS (426-5144), 37 
Clarendon St., Boston. Mon. 9:30-6, 
Tues.-Fri. until 7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “American Screenprints: 
1930s-1950s,” original silkscreen prints by 
American artists, including many works 
created during the New Deal W.P.A. art 


projects era. 

PIANO FACTORY, 791 Tremont St. Wed.- 
Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-6 p.m. Aug. 
31-Sept. 15: “A Dissimilar Umbrella: 
Paintings and Sculptures by Young Kim, 
Trais Lindquist, and Scott Smith." 
Reception Aug. 31, 6-9 p.m. 
WORKBENCH (267-8955), 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
photographs by Lou Jones and Jon Goell. 


SOUTH STREET 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
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Sept. 3-28: “Time Out of Time,” oil 
paintings by Beth Ladd. Also see listing for 
Blanchard Trust Gallery under 
Suburbs/West. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Sept. 3-Nov. 9: large- 
scale polaroids by William Wegman; “A 
New Vision of Endangered Wildlife,” large- 
scale dye transfer prints by James Balog. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Sept. 11: “Caution Art,” 
works by Jo-Anne Green, Cindy Jackson, 
Mary McCallum, Norbert Pumpel, Gary 
Rattigan, Adam Simon, and Nahum B. 
Zenil. 


DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), Gallery at CityPlace, State 
Transportation Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through Oct. 5: “Seven by Seven: 
Art and Spirit,” an exhibition of seven 
artists recommended by seven African- 
American artists and curators. Includes 
works by Ah John Keys, Washington 
Ledesma, Vusumuzi Maduna, Susan 
Thompson, Margaret Tuitt, Chery! Warrick, 
and Keith Washington. 

BOSTON CHURCH OF THE NEW 
JERUSALEM (523-4575), 140 Bowdoin 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: scientific works of Emanuael 
Swedenborg, featuring scale models and 
replicas of a number of his inventions. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf. Open 24 hours daily. 
Through Sept 16: marine art by Richard K. 
Loud; 17th- and 18th-century miniature 
schooners. 

DO WHILE STUDIOS (338-9129), 273 
Summer St., 7th fl., Boston. Thurs. and Fri. 
11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Electronic Arts,” a group show. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), at 
Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: “Cups,” a multi-media 
exhibit of functional and non-functional 


cups. 
HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART 
(442-8204), 2164 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: “Art of the Senufo,” original masks and 
sculpture made by the Senufo people of 
the northeast Ivory Coast in West Africa. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St. Wed.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Sept. 
4-28: “Remarks,” a show of 12 oil paintings 
and an installation by Mark Sirdevan. 
NEWORLD BANK (482-2600) Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main Banking 
Floor. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 11: “Abstract 
Explorations," featuring paintings by 
Audrey Cayne, Marsha Goldberg, David 
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Kupferman, and Jerry Lainoff. 

ONE VISION, INC, (288-5973), 38 
Chauncy St., Ste. 802, Boston. Fri. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 30: works by 
West African artist Momodou Ceesay. 
SOUTH STATION (330-1400), junct. of 
Summer St. and Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Daily 6 a.m.-2 a.m. Through Sept. 9: 
“Volga River Exhibit,” paintings, drawings, 
photos, and poetry by American, 
Japanese, and Russian artists. Organized 
by the Kaji Aso Studio. 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
CORNWALL GALLERY (524-8156), 57 
Cormwall St., Jamaica Plain. Fri., 6-9 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 8: 
“Consider the Lilies of the Field,” works of 

nature by Sandra David. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 

SOMERVILLE/ 

WATERTOWN 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 
— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Sept. 3-26: watercolors by 
Thomas Rebek. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 
57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Aug. 30: 
“Five Cambridge Quiltmakers,” featuring 
work by Carolann Barrett, Carol Grotrian, 
Katryna Hadley, Rachel Liberman, and 
Susan K. Turbak. Sept. 2-30: works by the 
winners of the gallery's second annual 
juried exhibition. 
RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 
Rugg Rd., Allston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Sept. 1-30: “New 
Landscapes,” works by Conley Harris, Joe 
Zina, Anne Neely, and Matt Fallon. 
VILUNYA FOLK ART (661-5753), 5 
Bennett St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: “The Folk Art of Being,” 
featuring dolls, art, and furniture by Amy 
Rubin. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
GATEWAY CRAFTS (734-1577), 62 
Harvard St., 2nd fl., Brookline Village. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Crafts and art works made by people 
with developmental disabilities. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 
Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Mon. and Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. and 6 
p.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 20: “The 
Invisible Thread,” over 50 black-and-white 
photographs by Lori Grinker. 

SIGNATURE FINE ART & AMERICAN 
CRAFTS (332-7749), the Mall at Chestnut 
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Hill, 165 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. until 7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 12: 
ceramic vessels by Judith Motzkin. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
BRUSH ART GALLERY (508-459-7819), 
256 Market St., Market Mills, Lowell 
National Historical Park Visitor Center, 
Lowell. Through Sept. 1: “Tradition Africa,” 
artifacts, masks, and funerary sculpture. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. See 
listing under Photography. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 

GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sun. 12:30-4 p.m., 
Thurs. until 6 p.m. Through Sept. 1: “A 
Public Hanging I,” second annual showing 
of works by members. Sept. 4-29: “To 
Each Her Own Perspective,” works by 
printmaker Judith Klein, by painter and 
printmaker Betty K. Knowles, and by 
painter and photographer Rosamond 
Hadley Lincoln. 
MAIN STREET GALLERY (508-747- 
6668), 46 Main St., Plymouth. Mon., Tues., 
and Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
until 8 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. Features 
work by more than 60 local and area 
artists and artisans. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS, Blanchard Trust Gallery (508- 
371-0820), 40 Stow St., Concord. Sept. 3- 
Oct. 13: “Time Out of Time,” oil paintings 
by Beth Ladd. Also see listing for 
Bromfield Gallery under South Street. 
CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Through Sept. 3: multi- 
media exhibition featuring the work of 
current and past Comerstone employees. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 5-Oct. 12: “Bruce 
Muirhead: New Works.” 

HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE 
ENVIRONMENT (489-5050), 10 Juniper 
Rd., Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 2: “Views: Landscapes and 
Interiors,” oil paintings by Jinda Mahoney. 
NATURE COMPANY, CONCORD (508- 
369-2000), Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m. Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 8: “Photo- 
graphic Visions,” photographs by David 
Akiba, Lauren Shaw, James Sheldon, and 
John Wawrzonek. 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 22: “Dog Days,” a 








| 
humorous group show of canine-inspired | 


work in all media. 

NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., 
Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Sept. 4-Oct. 6: “The 
Figure: Personal Views and Collabora- 
tions,” individual and collaborative works 
drawn from the figure by five area women 


artists. 

SKERA GALLERY (413-586-4563), 221 
Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: 17th annual sale. 


CAPE COD 
DESIGN CONCEPTS GALLERIES, the 
Buttery (508-487-1052), 432 Commercial 
St., Provincetown. Contemporary Ameri- 
can fine art and art objects evolved from 
crafts. Thurs.-Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 5: recent works by Susan Ewald, 
Ray Keyton, and Ellen LeBow. 
GUYER BARN ART CENTER (508-790- 
6380), 250 South St., Hyannis. Daily 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 6: photographs 
by Christopher Green. Reception Aug. 31, 
4-6 p.m. 
HOPKINS GALLERY (508-349-7246), 
Main St., Wellfleet. Daily 9:30-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 15: “100% Photography,” a 
group show including photographs by 
Susan Wilson, Robin Winfield, Mark 
Birnbaum, and Gisa Idenbaum. 
LONG POINT GALLERY (508-487-1795), 
432 Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 8-10 p.m. Through 
Sept. 13: recent work by Robert 
Motherwell, as well as work completed this 
summer by gallery artists. 


NEW EAST END GALLERY (508-487- | 


| 
} 





4745), 432 Commercial St., Provincetown. | 


Daily, noon-4 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. Through | 


Sept. 9: “New Beach Insstallation,” by 


Mimi Gross, and new paintings and works | 


on paper by Tabitha Vevers 


PROVINCETOWN GROUP GALLERY | 


(508-487-0275), 286 Bradford St., 
Provincetown. Daily noon-5 p.m. and 7 to 
10 p.m. Through Sept. 2: paintings by 
Gyorgy Kepes, and a juried members 
photography exhibit. Through Oct. 29: 
‘Recollections: Jim Forsberg, Chaim 
Gross, and Robert Motherwell,” and 
“Provincetown Painters: A Study in 
Contrasts,” an invitational exhibtion. 


" OTHER 
LOCATIONS 


OMNI BILTMORE HOTEL, Kennedy | 


Plaza, Providence. Daily 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Through Sept. 1: “Imagine Exhibition of the 
Art of John Lennon,” nearly 70 pieces of 
art from Yoko Ono's personal collection. 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Plain. 
See listing for Harvard University under Art 
Listings—Schools. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Aug. 31: the Wind in 
the Pines Hut, an authentic Japanese tea 
hut, is open on each Sun. for viewing. 
Through Oct. 27: “Homage to Wood: The 
Tree as Image,” works inspired by trees, 
from the permanent collection and from 
private collections. 

BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for children. 
Designed by Henry Davis Sleeper, 
Beauport has more than 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and 
European decorative arts. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333- 
0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Wed.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, 
children $1. 

BOSTON AFRICAN AMERICAN HiS- 
TORICAL SITE (742-5415), 46 Joy St., 
Boston. Free walking tours of the Black 
Heritage Trail begin every day through the 
summer, at 10 a.m., noon, and 2 p.m., at 
the Robert Gould Shaw/54th Regiment 
Memorial, opposite the State House at the 
corner of Park and Beacon Sts., Boston. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Visitor Center (242-5646), 15 State 
St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Ongoing: “Preservation in Progress,” an 
exhibit about Faneuil Hall and the Old 
State House and the current work to 
rehabilitate them. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Summer library hours: 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Call specified extensions for 
gallery hours. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and 
Sat. at 11 a.m. 

— Boston Room (ext. 238). Sept. 3-30: 
“Celtic Islands, Photographs," by James 
Charles Roy. 

— Great Hall (ext. 339). Sept. 3-28: 
“Divinia, a Myth in Words and Pictures” an 
illustrated exhibition of fantasy and myth 
by Cathy Wysocki. 

— Rare Books and Manuscripts 
Department (ext. 425). Through Aug. 31: 
“The John Adams Collection: Before and 
After,” an exhibition marking the com- 
pletion of a nine-year restoration project of 
the John Adams Collection. 

— Wiggin Gallery: (ext. 280). Through 
Sept. 3: “The Prints of Letterio Calapai.” 
Through Oct. 31 in the balcony: “The 
Berlin Wall,” photographs covering the 
Cold War, 1945-1989, from the BPL’s 
Boston Herald-Traveler photograph 
collection. 


BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MU- 
SEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 
Complimentary tea. 
































CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 
decorative arts from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the present. Features works by 
American artists, including marine 
paintings by James E. Buttersworth and 
other luminists, Impressionist paintings by 
Dwight W. Tyron and John J. Enneking, 
and works by “contemporary primitive” 
artists Ralph and Martha Cahoon. Through 
Aug. 31: Symphony of Nature,” pastels 
and original music by Elizabeth Pykosz. 
CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6.75, 
$3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Through Nov. 
15: “Fish Stories,” an exhibition of folk art 
and lore. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American and 
foreign stamps, antique post-office games, 
and other postal memorabilia. One exhibit 
features rarities bequeathed to the 
museum by Laverne Masterson Benoit, 
including stamps from Israel, Vatican City, 
and the United Nations. 
CARY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (862-6288), 
Piper Gallery, 1874 Mass Ave, Lexington. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
until 6 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “New Work 
— New Country,” paintings by Xiao-lin Niu. 
Sept. 1-30: “Verre Eglomise,” reverse 
glass paintings by Scott Ryan. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
powered mills, the Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $1 for youths aged seven to 
18, free for children under seven. Summer 
estate of Daniel Chester French, sculptor 
of the statue of Abraham Lincoln at the 
Lincoln Memorial and of the Minute Man. 
Through Oct. 13: “Contemporary Sculpture 
at Chesterwood," 30 works by 30 
contemporary artists. Sculpture 
demonstrations are presented by Erik 
Levine at 1 and 2 p.m. each Sat. through 
Oct. 12. 
CHILDREN'S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.,’Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6; $5 for children over two and 
seniors; $2 for one-year-olds; $1 for all on 
Fri. after 5 p.m. Free parent-child activities 
include “Come Sing and Dance” at 11 a.m. 
on Wed. and Fri. and “Explore and 
Discover Together” at 2 p.m. on Wed. The 
museum includes a Japanese house, and 
art by local children reflecting their ideas 
on the future. “Ahead to the Past" features 
a depiction of a Jewish family in 1930s 
Boston. “My Drives a Wheelchair: 
A Portrait of the Family” and “What If You 
Couldn't . . . 2" help children and others 
gain a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with special needs. “The Kids 
Bridge" is an exhibit exploring issues of 
cultural and racial diversity. The kyo no 
machiya is a nearly 100-year-old 
townhouse and silk-weaving shop from 
Boston's sister city, Kyoto, Japan. 
“Chinese Folk Art: The Small Skills of 
Carving Insects” features folk art made by 
people from China. The Clubhouse, an 
exhibition area for 9- to 15-year-olds, has 
opened a new participatory exhibit about 
tock climbing. Through Dec. 31: An exhibit 
of Hmong fabric work and tools in the 
Community Gallery of the Kids Bridge. 
— “City Mini Golf" is open through Sept. 2. 
Hours at this miniature golf course are 
5:30 to 9 p.m Mon.-Wed. and Fri. 
Admission $2.50, $1 with museum 
admission. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH 
(508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South 
Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 per 
family. Features an exhibition of more than 
50 teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 
Collection. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN EASTON 
(508-230-3789), 9 Sullivan Ave., No. 
Easton. Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50. Exhibits on 
raceways, bubbles, the Bernoulli Principle, 
kalaidoscopes, infinity, and more. 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for children 
under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Sept. 2: 
“Winslow Homer in the 1890s: Prout's 
Neck Observed,” works from the Memorial 
Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, 
including 27 paintings, 12 drawings by 
Homer, and a selection of historical 


. Through Sept. 2: “Works on 
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Paper by Winslow Homer,” works from the 
institute's collection. 

CODMAN HOUSE (259-8843), Codman 
Fid., off Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children. Tours offered 
on the hour. Home of the decorator/archi- 
tect Ogden Codman Jr. displaying 
architectural features of Georgian, 
Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 
periods, located on 16 acres of 

grounds and gardens. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758 or 426- 
2800), 300 Congress St., Boston. Fri. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. New 
fall hours as of Sept. 3: Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students 
and seniors, free for children under five 
and members. Public tours and computer 
shows presented daily. Exhibits include 
“People and Computers: Milestones of a 
Revolution,” explores a number of ways 
computers impact everyday life. “The 
Walk-Through Computer’ is an interactive, 
two-story working model of a computer 50 
times actual size. “Smart Machines” is a 
historic and modern overview of robots 
and artificial intelligence. “Color the States” 
lets visitors paint a map of the U.S. by 
talking to the computer. In the Smart 
Machines Theater: a continuous multi- 
media show of robots that “come to life.” 
The Resource Center includes the latest in 
educational software. “The Computer and 
the Image” features the latest in computer 
graphics and design. Interactive exhibits 
allow visitors to create computer 
animation, simulate plane flight, and 
experiment with images of their faces. The 
Animation Theatre features regular 
showings of computer-animated videos, 
including “Cootie Gets Scared,” “Luxo Jr,” 
and “The Great Train Rubbery.” 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native American 
cranberry, including harvesting techniques. 
Includes a scale model of a working 
cranberry farm, antique and modern 
harvesting tools, a photographic exhibit 
exploring the growers’ relationship with the 
environment, and the “bounce machine,” a 
berry-quality-contro! device. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 25 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. Through Sept. 8: 
“Gaston Lachaise,” featuring 45 sculptures 
and 22 drawings. A gallery talk on the 


exhibit is offered every Thurs. through 
Sept. 5. Through Nov. 10: “The Decline of 
the Northern Forest,” an installation, and 
other works by Blair Folts. 

— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier Gallery of Art. Reservations are 
required. Call (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 

CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM, 98 High St., 
Newburyport, (508) 462-2681. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3. $1 for children six to 18, 
free for children under six. Headquarters of 
the Historical Society of Old Newbury. 
Exhibits of silver, toys, glass, 
paperweights, china, and portraits in 21 
period rooms, plus a collection of 250 
samplers. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., New- 
buryport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children five 
to 12. The museum is housed in a Greek 
Revival building designed by Robert Mills. 
Ongoing: “Faith, Hope, and Love: Families 
Sail the Seas,” period articles and clothing 
families brought to America in the 19th- 
century. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620- 
0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
Free docent tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Aug. 31: “Animals in Art,” a 
children's exhibit depicting animals and 
featuring works from the museum's 
collection of Western, African, and Oriental 
pieces. Through Sept. 8: “Highlighting the 
Best of the Danforth's Collection.” 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. Current exhibits 
run Through Sept. 2. “9 Artists/9 Visions: 
1991," a collection of small-scale 
exhibitions by nine regional artists, 
including Krisjohn Horvat, Wellington 
Reiter, Chris Gustin, Denis Marika, 
Kenneth Fitzgerald. “Op and Pop: Prints 
from the Permanent Collection,” featuring 
works by David Sullivan, Richard 
Anuskiewicz, Alan D'Arcangelo, and Red 
Grooms. Mon.: “Third Annual Labor Day 
Jazz Festival.” See listing under Pop. 

— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent 
additions include Celeste Roberge's Rising 
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Caim, Bruce Chao's Berg, Sally Fine and 
Claire Speliman's Cradle-Bed, and Viola 
Frey's Grandmother and Man at the Top. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 

Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 

— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on “discovery 
rooms” are located in the three-story, 100- 
year-old Victorian House. Features 
interactive displays, including dinosaur 
exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble hoop" 
and other water exhibits; a room filled with 
explorations of the insides of ordinary 
things; a Safari Room; a Beach Space; 
and an exhibit exploring sticky objects. 

— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including testing 
rocks and minerals, studying weather, 
exercises in the Inventor's Workshop, and 
testing of physical phenomena in the 
Science Circus. Also includes a “Light and 
Color Room," a giant “Mist Tomado,” and 
more. “Whisper Dishes" is an outdoor 
exhibit featuring two large parabolic radar 
dishes which bounce sound from one dish 
to another located 100 feet away. 
DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), South Great 
Road, Rte. 117, Lincoln. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. An 175-acre reservation 
administered by the Mass. Audubon 
Society. Nature programs are presented 
each weekend at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
hayrides are scheduled between 1 and 3 
p.m. (fee $1). 

ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 

— Essex Institute Museum and Neigh- 
borhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Mon. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, $3.50 
for children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
landscape paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Guided tours of the John Ward House 
(1684), the Georgian Crowninshield- 
Bentley House (1727), and the Federal 
Gardner-Pingree House (1804). Through 
Dec. 31: “Step Forward, Step Back: Three 
Centuries of American Footwear Fashion,” 
featuring more than 200 examples of 
men's, women's, and children's boots and 
shoes from the Essex Institute's collection. 
— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT BENNET FORBES 
HOUSE (696-1815), 215 Adams St., 
Milton. Wed. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children under 12. The country mansion of 
a China Trade merchant family, restored 
and furnished with 19th-century Chinese 
and American pieces that belonged to the 
Forbes family. Also on the property, an 
Abraham Lincoln log cabin replica. 
FOXBOROUGH MUSEUM OF DIS- 
COVERY (508-543-1184), 26 Chestnut 
St., Foxboro. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2. A hands-on 
science museum for all ages. Exhibits 
include a hot air balloon that you can make 
fly with the help of toasters, a 150-gallon 
fish tank, an architecture room, an exhibit 
of simple machines, a 25-ton sandbox, 
and more. Special snake demonstrations 
take place ever Wed. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m (last 
entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five. Includes the 
African Tropical Forest, North America's 
largest open-space tropical forest zoo 
exhibit, which includes 50 kinds of 
animals; Children's Zoo, featuring New 
England farm animals; and Hooves and 
Horns, which features zebras, mouflon, 
addax, wildebeest, and sika deer. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Sept. 5-25: “Scenes of Southern France,” 
paintings by Mary Hughes. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. Also features trails 
and a tea room. This season the museum 
celebrates Shaker history. “A Good Name 
ls Better Than Riches: The Harvard 
Shakers’ Commerce with the World" 
presents new research on the 
development of the industries and the 
products of the Harvard Shakers from 
1791 through 1918. “The Art of Sister 
Karlyn Cauley: Paintings and Prints in the 
Shaker Tradition” is the first major one- 
person show in the eastern US of works by 
Cauley. “Harvard Collects Shaker" 
features furniture, textiles, and other 
objects from private collections in the 
Harvard area. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. Free for all 
on Sat. The museum is devoted primarily 





GARY SIMMONS’S Pump it Up, on display at the MFA through November 3. 
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to 19th- and 20th-century American art, 
with collections of crafts. In 
the Children’s Gallery: “Getting into 
Shapes,” an exhibition exploring the 
elements of shape and composition. 
Through Sept. 22: “Recent Acquisitions,” a 
selection of works focusing on 
contemporary New England arts and 
crafts. Through Mar. 8: a Children’s 
Gallery exhibition exploring the elements 
of shape and composition. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Ad., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, $4 
for seniors, $3 for children and seniors. 
Free guided walks Tues., Fri., and Sat. at 
10 a.m. A 45-acre sanctuary featuring the 
largest landscaped collection of 
wildflowers in the Northeast. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MU- 
SEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $6, $3 for students and seniors, 
free for children, free for students on Wed. 
A tour is offered Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. (free 
with museum admission). Courtyard talks 
are offered Tues.-Fri. and Sun. at 1:30 
p.m. The museum, built in the style of a 
15th-century Venetian palace, houses 
more than 2000 objects, with emphasis on 
Italian Renaissance and 17th-century 
Dutch works. Among the highlights are 
works by Rembrandt, Botticelli, Raphael, 
Titian, and Whistler. John Singer Sargent's 
El Jaleo is now on view in the Spanish 
Cloister. Through Jan. 5: “Introducing the 
World of Textiles,” a selection of the 
textiles collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner. 
GROPIUS HOUSE, 68 Baker Bridge Rd., 
Lincoln. Fri-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2.50 for seniors, $1.50 for children. 
Call 227-3956. Family home of the 
Bauhaus architect Walter Gropius. 
Designed in collaboration with Marcel 
Breuer, the house is preserved as it was 
during the ‘60s and decorated with original 
Bauhaus furnishings and works of art by 
Josef Albers, Joan Miré, Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, and Henry Moore. Call 259-8843 for 
information. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children six to 12. Re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from the Roman, 
medieval, and Renaissance periods. 
Ongoing: “How Shall a Knight Be Armed,” 
featuring the arms and armor of Museum 
Replicas Limited of Atlanta, Georgia. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a 
working windmill. This year's exhibits 
include “Art, Architecture and Power in 
Mesoamerica: Olmec and Maya Artifacts 
from the Collections of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University.” Also exhibiting are 
“Slipped and Glazed: Regional American 
Redware,” “The Artists and the Sea,” and 
‘The Scottish Soldier." Through Sept. 15: 
“The Changing Moods and Light of the 
New England Landscape,” paintings by 
Peter Spataro. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for seniors, 
$3.25 for children. The armory is the only 
institution in the Western Hemisphere 
dedicated solely to arms and armor. Arms 
and armor demonstrations are held Fri. at 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 2 





p.m. 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield inn, in the town 
center. Period houses from the 18th and 
19th centuries and American art 
collections. All houses open daily 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission for all 12 
houses (valid for two days) $9, $5 for 
children six to 17, free for children under 6. 
HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925- 
5433), 1117 Nantasket. Ave., Hull. Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, children 
$1. Restored 1889 lifesaving station and 
museum of South Shore maritime history, 
featuring exhibits of Boston Harbor 
shipwrecks. Through Aug. 31: photo- 
graphs by Bill Mattern. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students, 
$1.50 for seniors and children under 16. 
Free to the public on Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 6; “William Wegman: 
Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, 
Videotapes,” the US premiere of an 
exhibition of works by Wegman, who is 
best known for humorous photographs of 
his dogs in a variety of poses and 
costumes. 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LI- 
BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, free 
for children. One of eight presidential 
libraries administered by the National 
Archives. The museum examines the lives 
of John F. Kennedy and Robert F. 
Kennedy, and illustrates the nature of the 
office of the President of the United States. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HiIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. Sat.- 
Mon.: walking tours of the neighborhood 
where Kennedy was bom are offered at 2 
p.m. (free). 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CEN- 
TER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413- 
566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
Continued on page 36 
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Continued from page 35 

for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit" allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 

LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERI- 
TAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). The 
visitor center is located at 246 Market St. 
and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Call for 
information on canal and mill tours and 
exhibits. Attractions include the Boot 
Cotton Mills Library, the first major 
National Park Service museum of 
industrial history, located on John Street 
(admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for 
children). 

LYMAN ESTATE (891-7095), the Vale, 
185 Lyman St., Waltham. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Four historic greenhouses 
with hibiscus, bougainvillea, citrus trees, 
and more. Free. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 
European, and Far Eastern art. 

MORSE MUSEUM (603-764-9407), Rte. 
25C, Warren, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. The museum features a rare 
Collection of mounted animals and trophies 
collected in the African jungle and India by 
Philip and Ira Morse and their son Philip. 
Also includes curios from India, China, and 
Ceylon. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reservations. The museum offers exhibits 
and tours in the African Meeting House, 
the oldest extant black church in the US. 
Also see listing for the Boston African 
American Historical Site. Through Aug. 31: 
“Flying Colors: Military Flags of Africa and 
African America.” 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
children and seniors. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Celebration and Remembrance: 
Commemorative Textiles in America, 
1790-1990." Through Sept. 8: “Quilts: A 
Window to the Past,” a collection of quilts, 
artifacts, and photographs illustrating the 
development of America's technology, 
society, architecture, and fashion. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
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Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all 
collections begin at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walks" begin at 1 p.m. 
Introductory tours are also offered Sat. at 
11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call ext. 368 for information 
about adult group tours, ext. 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or 
ext. 302 for information about tours for 
disabled and visually-impaired visitors 
(TTY/TDD 267-9709). 

— Tort Gallery. Through Oct. 6: “Boston a 
la Mode: Fashionable Dress 1760s- 
1960s," featuring 37 mannequins 
costumed in gowns worn by individuals 
from such notable families as Adams, 
Fanueil, Revere, and Kennedy, as well as 
a collection of 18th-century apparel. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Nov. 3: 
“Interrogating Identity,” works by black 
artists from England, Canada, and the US. 
— Gund Gallery. Through Sept. 1: 
“Pleasures of Paris from Daumier to 
Picasso,” exploring amusements that were 
part of Parisian life in the last quarter of 
the 19th century, as seen in paintings, 
prints, drawings, photographs, and posters 
of the period. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Sept. 29: 
“American Screenprints: 1930s-1960s,” 
featuring works by Ralston Crawford, Ben 
Shahn, Andy Warhol, Roy Lichtenstein, 
and Ed Ruscha. In the foyer through Jan. 
5: “Yankee Brass Band Instruments,” 
featuring examples of important brass 
instruments made in the New England 
area during the 19th century. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Wed.: at 6 p.m., “Romantic and 
Fantastic Landscapes” is presented by 
Bascha Snyder. 

— Free, drop-in gallery and workshop 
programs for children six to 12 begin at 
3:30 each Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
Suggested fee $3. Call ext. 300. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. “Let It Begin Here: 
Lexington and the Revolution” explains the 
causes and consequences of the war as 
seen through the eyes of New Englanders 
of the period. Through Nov. 24: 
“Schuetzenfest: A German-American 
Tradition,” prints, photographs, and objects 
tracing the evolution of the Schuetzenfest 
festival in Germany and America. Sun. 
and Mon.: at 2 p.m., “The Long, Long 
Journey” is a film about the immigrant 
experience in America. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$4.50 for children four to 14 and seniors; 
free for members and children under four; 











effects demonstrations (shown on Sat. 
and Sun.), a nine-foot-high incubator with 
baby chicks, the theater of electricity (with 
indoor thunder-and-lightning shows daily), 
hands-on computer exhibits, and a scale 
model of Mt. Everest. “The Test Tube’ is a 
new exhibit of some of the museum's 
work-in-progress for upcoming exhibits. 
Through Oct 27: “Gems,” an exhibition of 
900 items worth approximately $40 
million. The exhibition also examines how 
gems are used in our daily lives at unlikely 
places such as supermarkets and soda- 
bottling plants. Items from the jewelry 
collections of the Duchess of Windsor and 
Liberace have been added to the “Gems” 
exhibit. Wed. and Thurs.: at 8 p.m., 
Leonardo: Anatom;y of a Soul is a special 
theater performance based on the 
notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, 
presented by the Pilgrim Theatre 
Research and Performance Collaborative. 
Tickets $9, $7 for students and seniors. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “The Doors”; “The Wall,” featuring 
music by Pink Floyd; “Rainbow Cadenza,” 
with multi-colored laser images that 
“dance” to the music of Strauss, Bach, 
Beethoven, and other composers; and 
“Led Zeppelin: In the Beginning.” Call 523- 
6664 for times. 

— Omni Theater admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. The Omni Theater is 
currently showing “Blue Planet,” featuring 
previously unseen footage from the space 
shuttle Discovery showing the impact 
humans have on the environment. “Ring 
of Fire” brings viewers within inches of 
erupting volcanoes. See listing under Film 
Listings—Boston for show times. 

— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“A Planet Called Home” and “Cosmo- 
scope: A Planetarium Magazine.” Call for 
times. The Planetarium is closed Sept. 3 
through Sept. 17. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
students, and seniors. Through Dec. 31: 
“Future Cars of the Past,” an exhibition of 
past cars viewed as progressive or 
futuristic in their own time. Sun.: “Classic 
AMX Show" runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(free for spectators with museum 
admission; $10-$15 for participants). 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A film 
of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale mode! of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asiey, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 
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Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. until 7 p.m. Admission $7.50, 
$6.50 for seniors, and $3.50 for juniors, 
free for children under free. Wed. and 
Thurs., $1 off admission on Wed. and 
Thurs. More than 70 exhibits featuring 
aquatic animals from India, the Amazon 
Rain Forest, Hawaii, and New England. 
Includes the 187,000-gallon giant ocean 
tank, where visitors can observe coral 
reefs and various fish and hand-feed 
sharks during regularly scheduled feeding 
hours. Other exhibits include “Rivers of 
the Americas,” with animals from the 
Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; and the 
ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows take place on 
board the Discovery. Whale watches are 
offered from the new vessel, the Voyager 
Il, through Oct. 27 (admission $23, $18.50 
for seniors, military, college seniors; $17 
for youths; call 973-5277). 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children and seniors. 
Includes commissioned pieces by New 
England quilt artists and antique quilts. 
Through Sept. 1: “Collection Quilts, Part 
|,” 23 quilts from the permanent collection. 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 5. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes the 
world's largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell. Presented in rotating exhibits, 
with The Four Freedoms and Home for 
Christmas permanently on view. 

NORTH ANDOVER HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, 153 Academy Rd., North 
Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-noon and 2-4 
p.m. Features Johnson Cottage, an 18th- 
century artisans cottage, and museum 
exhibits on early-19th-century New 
England lifestyles. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 5 
p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 75¢ for children. An 
18th-century Puritan meeting house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 


15, free for children under 6. Re-creation 
of an 1830s New England town. Includes a 
tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, and 
the 19th-century home of a blacksmith. In 
the Folk Art Gallery: “From the Roadside: 
Folk Landscapes and Travel Objects,” 
featuring 19th-century la paintings 
and drawings and artifacts of old New 
England. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren 
St, Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Guided tours through the home, 
office, and grounds of landscape architect 
Olmsted. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3 for seniors and students; $2 for children 
six to 12, free for children under six. The 
home in which Louisa May Alcott wrote 
Little Women. Guided tours are free with 
admission. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 


745-1876), East India Square Salem.” 


Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The 
museum features a collection of marine 
paintings and drawings; galleries devoted 
to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade; 
‘Tribal Style: Selections from the African 
Collection"; “Steamship Travel’; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 
Sept. 7: “Boudin: Impressionist Marine 
Paintings,” French Impressionist paintings 
by Eugene Boudin. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily Apr. through Nov., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $16, $10 children 
five to 12; group tours and combination 
tickets (including admission to Mayflower 
I) available. Re-creation of a 17th-century 
Pilgrim village and Wampanoag 
settlement. 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON 
HOUSE MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Forty 
Acres, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission 
$2, 75¢ children. Open for guided tours 
Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 
by a New England family. Through Oct. 
15: “Busy With My Needles: The Lives 
and Clothing of the Porter-Phelps- 
Huntington Women, 1742-1927," an 
exhibition of 11 dresses, curated by Jenny 
Carson and Sarah Leonard. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m -5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Edgar 
Degas's Pagans et le pere de Degas, an 





Through Sept. 15: “M. Marvin Breckin- 
ridge Patterson: The Frontier Nursing 
Service,” a photo essay. Through Sept. 
22: “Perspectives: Elena Jahn,” pastels of 
island scenes. Through Oct. 13: “Impres- 
sionism and Post-impressionism: The 
Collector's Passion,” featuring 81 works 
by Renoir, Degas, and 31 other artists (an 
additional fee of $1.50 is charged for this 
exhibit). Wed.: at 12:30, Pau! Gauguin: 
The Savage Dream is a video shown at 
12:30 p.m. Thurs.: at 5:15 p.m., “Aristide 
Malliol: Impressionist Sculptor” is a gallery 
talk; at 7:30 p.m., “Master of Light, Master 
of Love: Renoir, the Improbable 
Impressionist” is a lecture. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 17th- 
century house owned by Revere during 
the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick 
building built circa 1711. Sat.: demon- 
strations of decorative collar- and ruffle- 
making take place from 1 to 4 p.m. Sun.: 
at 2:30 p.m., “An Entertainment of Tragic 
and Comic Selections from Shakespeare 
and Moliére” is theater presentation (free 
with museum admission). Thurs.: at 7 
p.m., “The Architecture of Americanism: 
The Revere Town Hall” is the presentation 
in the “Four Faces of Revere” lecture 
series (free). 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 US 
Customs House, where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508-888- 
0251), 129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 9:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 50¢ for 
children six to 12, free for children under 
six. Through Dec. 31: “On the Homefront, 
Cape Cod: 1941-1945,” posters, artifacts, 
and memorabilia from the Cape Cod 
community of World War Il. 

SEASHORE TROLLEY MUSEUM (207- 
967-2712), Log Cabin Rd., Kennebunk- 
port. Admission $5.50, $4.50 for seniors, 
$3.50 for children six to 16, free for 
children under six. More than 200 trolleys 
from around the world. Features unlimited 
rides and guided tours. 

RICHARD SPARROW HOUSE (508) 
747-1240, 42 Summer St., Plymouth. 
Thurs.-Tues. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 8: “Pentimento,” paintings and 
drawings by Lynn Pauley. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
SEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
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CALL 


1-976-1017 


call costs $1.50 


WINGO 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 


No purchase is necessary to enter the WFNX BRAINBUSTER SWEEPSTAKES. Contestants can enter by mailing a 3 1/2" x 5" post card with name address and telephone number handwritten on the card to: WENX BRAINBUSTER SWEEPSTAKES, P.O. Box 
15592, Boston, MA 02215 (no mechanical reproductions allowed) or by calling 1-976-1017 from any true touchtone telephone and entering their telephone number. All postcards and telephone entries must be received by Midnight, September 13, 1991, and 
sponsors are not respons'e for lost, late, illegible, misdirected, mutilated, incomplete and postage-due mail. Contestants may enter as often as they like, but only one entry per postcard mailed separately, or telephone call is permitted. One winner will be chosen 
at random from ail qualified entries on or around September 17, 1991. Call 1-976-1017 from a true touchtone phone. The call costs $1.50, under 18 must have parents permission, and follow the instructions. The contest begins August 4, 1991 and ends September 
14, 1991. Employees of WFNX, Phoenix Media/Communications Group Inc., Lynx Communications Corp. and their families are not eligible. Only residents of Massachusetts are eligible to win. This Game is void where prohibited. The cost to compete for the 
Weekly and Grand Prize is at least $1.50. FOR COMPLETE RULES and restrictions send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: WFNX BRAINBUSTERS SWEEPSTAKES, P.O. Box 15592, Boston, MA 02215. 





Brainbusters is the fun and 
exciting way to beat the 'FNX 
DJs at their own game. 
Everyone who calls is eligible 
for the Grand Prize of 101 
CDs. Play the game and you 
could win even more!! It's fun 
and easy. 


under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-10 p.m. _ free on Wed. after 1 p.m. Includes special: | NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children six to _ oil-on-canvas, is a new acquisition. Continued on page 38 
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American Repertory ‘Theatre 


A.R.T. FALL FESTIVAL ‘91 















OPENS WEDNESDAY — SEPTEMBER 4-22 — 3 WEEKS ONLY! 





musicbhy 
philip 
GLASS 


visual design by 


red 
GROOMS 


written eF Mrected by 
david 


GORDON 


It's Marcel Duchamp in America. It's 
parents and children, husbands and 
wives. It's about growing old and 
Cranky or living life to the fullest. It's art 
and music. It's about life’s choices 
andthe vagaries of fate. The Myster- 
ies and What’s So Funny? is arich, 
multi-layered performance spectacle 
—a perfect melding of theatre, visual 
art,dance, andmusic—thattakes on 
the riddle of life. With songs andpiano 
score by Philip Glass and an exuber- 
ant visual design byRed Grooms, 
you'll find that in The Mysteries, asin 
life, getting to the punchline is much 
more than half the fun! 


A THEATREeMUSICeDANCE 
PERFORMANCE 
SPECTACLE 


THEMYSTERIES 
AND WHATS SO FUNNY? 





September 4 - 22 











EILEEN ATKINS 


as Virginia Woolf in 


A ROOM OF 
ONE’s Own 


In a virtuoso one-woman performance, Eileen Atkins 
recreates Virginia Woolf's passionate and witty 1928 
lectures to a small group of young women at Girton 
College, Cambridge. Woolf insisted that in a male- 
dominated society, any woman wanting to be a writer 
“must have an income of five-hundred pounds a year, 
and a room of one’s own.” A thunderbolt of common 
sense, passionate irony, and flashing wit, A Room of 
One’s Own survives in strength, humor, and beauty as 
aclarion call to allwomen to declare their independence, 
talent, and freedom to write, think, love, and labor, and 
to control their own destinies. 





Sept. 24 - Oct. 5 








MYSTERIES A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN ORDER BY PHONE: 
Sept. 4-22 Sept. 24 - Oct. 5 (no added service charge) - 


Tuesday - Friday at 8pm September 24-29 at 8pm 

Saturday at 2&8pm September 29 at 2&7pm 

Sunday at 2&7pm October 1,3,4 at 8pm tee 
October 2, 5 at 2&8pm 
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YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 





Publick Theater 
The Miser 


COMEDY ® continuous 


THEATER © August 16-Sepe. Ist 
Gloucester Stage Company 


Streetcar Named 
Desire 


THEATER © August 16h - 31st 
Nora Theater Company 


VISIT US AT FANEUIL 
HALL 723-5181 


tickets 
to 





the day of the 
many arts events’ Stop by our 
booth fr info. 








ACTORS/ 
ACTRESSES 


if you're 
looking for 
auditions, 
classes, 
workshops, 
or rehearsal 
space, check 
the Boston 
Phoenix 
Music, 
Theater & 
Arts section in 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds 
section. 




















PLACE A 
MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIED IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 








AND PLAY 10 AN 
AUDIENCE OF 





Whether you're looking for 
a lead role or a lead singer, 
you'll find plenty of leads in 
the Boston Phoenix MUSIC 
& THE ARTS CLASSI- 
FIEDS. You'll not only find 
vocalists, but instruments, 
gigs, rehearsal space, audi- 
tions, instruction and much 
more. And if you're looking 
for entertainment-related 
services, you can't beat our 
AFTER HOURS section. 


LINE ADS: 
267-1234 


DISPLAY ADS: 
036-0000 EXT 


Phcenix E€r.aAssiFiens 


THEATER & ARTS 

















Continued from page 36 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, the 
museum features permanent exhibits of a 
craftsman’s gallery and four period rooms. 
Through Aug. 31: “Climbing Jacob's 
Ladder: The Springfield Story,” a 
collection of objects tracing the devel- 
opment of black churches in Springfield. 
Through Aug. 31: “Artistry in Arms: The 
Guns of Smith and Wesson, 1857-1941," 
a collection of 50 rare antique firearms. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $10, $9 for seniors, $5 for 
youths 16 and under, free for children 
under 6, $25 for families. Orientation tours 
begin at 10:30 am., 11 am., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 10- 
acre, -42-building, waterfront museum 
complex reflecting four centuries of social 
and architectural change. Includes eight 
furnished houses, period gardens, and 
exhibits. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 9 am.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
ing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
sinulend voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” Old Ironsides, docked near the 
museum, is open for viewing daily from 
9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. Through Feb. 1: “Open 
Mind: The LeWitt Collection,” works from 
Sol LeWitt's collection, including works by 
LeWitt and by his peers and followers. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
chil&ien. Doll collection and 17th-century 
doll house with period furnishings. 
Through Sept. 1: “Best Dressed on the 
North Shore,” fashions from the 
permanent collection dating from 1810 to 
1910. 
WHALE DISCOVERY CENTER (508- 
747-0015), Howland St., Plymouth. Daily 
9 am.- 5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Hands-on, 
interactive exhibits about the world’s 
largest mammals. Includes a multi- 
sensory tunnel with images, artifacts, and 
sounds; interactive devices demonstrating 
echo-location, sound production and 
communication; and a computerized 
videodisk that responds to visitors’ 
questions about whales. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in 1834 and James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent 
collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues., 
Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
seniors, free for youths under 18. The 
museum includes an extensive collection 
of Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
ceramics from the 5th and 6th centuries 
are on display. The American Portrait 
Miniature Gallery includes works by John 
Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 
Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower 
Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill Rd., 
Boylston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Suggested 
donation $3, $1 for children. Vegetable 
and flower gardens and a horticultural 
library and education center on 132 acres 
of land. Features an arboretum with over 
950 trees and shrubs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727- 
9268), State Archives Bidg., 220 
Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 1: “A Common- 
wealth to Keep,” an exhibit of 39 large- 
format photographs from the Historic 
American Buildings Survey; also “The Bill 
of Rights Bicentennial Exhibit,” a copy of 
the 12 amendments proposed by 
Congress in 1789 and the original letter of 
transmittal from Washington to Hancock in 
1789. Free. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Aug. 31: 
gelatin silver photographs by Joseph 
Flack Weiler. 

GUYER BARN ART CENTER (508-790- 
6380), 250 South St., Hyannis. Daily 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 6: photographs 
by Christopher Green. Reception Aug. 31, 
4-6 p.m 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 30: “Self in 
Community: Silver Prints by Laura Wulf,” 
photographic portraits of the artist's and 
her parents’ community. Also see listing 
under Schools. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.- 
Sat. until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
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CHAMELANIEON, a work by Kenneth 
Fitzgerald, at the DeCordova in Lincoin. 


students, $1.50 for seniors and children 
under 16. Free to the public on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “William 
Wegman: Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, Videotapes,” the US premiere of 
an exhibition of works by Wegman, who is 
best known for the humorous photographs 
he takes of his dogs in a variety of poses 
and costumes. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Sept. 3-Nov. 9: 
large-scale polaroids by William Wegman. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 
Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 
until 2 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Sept. 20: “The Invisible Thread,” over 50 
black-and-white photographs by Lori 
Grinker. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, oe 
~o: — thermography, and 


— MAT covet (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia document- 
ing Harold Edgerton's invention of the 
strobe light. Through Sept. 8: “Made of 
Light: Photographs from India and Nepal,” 
featuring a visual essay of Jantar Mantar, 
the celestial observatory at New Delhi, as 
well as photographs of the architecture 
and sculpture at Mamaliapuram and the 
temples and shrines of the Kathmandu 
Valley. 

NATURE COMPANY, CONCORD (508- 
369-2000), Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m. Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 8: “Photo- 
graphic Visions,” photographs by David 
Akiba, Lauren Shaw, James Sheldon, and 
John Wawrzonek. 

PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-8929), 
187 Bay State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 5-Oct. 25: photographs 
by Mark Sandrof. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for members, students, and seniors. 
Through Oct. 6: “Why | Got into TV and 
Other Stories: The Art of llene Segalove,” 
a retrospective of photographs and video 
and audio tapes. Reception Sept. 6, 5-7 


p.m. 
29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11 a.m.-1 a.m. Through Sept. 15: re- 
cent color photographs by Melinda G. 
Ancillo. Call 262-9027 for information. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 





ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Sept. 13: “Object, Metaphor 
and Icon,” works by Michael Dowling, 
Deborah Gilbert Ryan, and Stephen 
McNulty. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-11 p.m. Through Aug. 31: memora- 


bilia and works commemorating 





international opera star Alexander Kipnis. 
Through Nov. 30: “The Incomparable 
Max,” works by essayist/critic/caricaturist 
Sir Max Beerbohm. Through Nov. 30: 
original documents from works by Samuel 
Johnson and his biographer James 
Boswell. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through Oct. 6: “Why | Got 
into TV and Other Stories: The Art of llene 
Segalove,” a retrospective of photographs 
and video and audio tapes. Reception 
Sept. 6, 5-7 p.m. Opening Sept. 1: 
“Emancipation,” a public art project 
sponsored by the PRC, located on the 
traffic island at the intersection of 
Columbus Ave. and Park Plaza. “Emanci- 
pation,” created by New York artist Dennis 
Adams, is a street sculpture constructed 
as a bus shelter. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Armold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. 

— Harvard University Museums of 
Natural History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobot- 
any, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums 
feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original 
paintings for his nine-volume catalogue of 
birds. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
Free to all Sat. until 11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 





p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, 
children five tp 15, free for children under 
five. mbian materias. from. Middl 
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Broadway, 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. moming. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 4-Oct. 11: 80 works by 
40 female illustrators from New 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 13: “Crazy After Calculus: Humor at 
MIT,” an exhibition chronicling MIT's “rich 
history of wit and wizardry.” 
— Doc Edgerton's Strobe Alley, 77 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Photographs and instruments by Doc 
Edgerton. Winning photographs by MIT 
students from the 1991 Edgerton/Mili 
Photography Contest. 
— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Boston Fisheries 1900-1920,” 
photographs documenting the T Wharf 
Area. Also, exhibits of ship models and 
half models in naval architecture. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. The museum 
hosts a number of ongoing exhibits: 
“Math-in-3D: Geometric Sculptures by 
Morton Bradley Jr.”; “Doc Edgerton: 
Stopping Time,” photographs, instru- 
ments, and memorabilia documenting 
Harold Edgerton's invention of the strobe 
light; “Harold Tovish: Tenant, 1964-65," a 
sculptural installation utilizing stroboscopic 
light; “Light Sculptures by Bill Parker"; and 
“Holography: Types and Applications.” 
Through Sept.12: landscape watercolors 
by Freddy Homburger, the Swiss-born 
physician, scientist, diplomat, and artist 
who studied under Raoul Dufy. Also 
located in the MIT Museum is Mathspace, 
a new room containing a collection of 
“math playthings” that offer visitors a 
hands-on exploration of geometry. 
Through Sept. 8: “Made of Light: 
Photographs from India and Nepal,” 
featuring a visual essay of Jantar Mantar, 
the celestial observatory at New Delhi, as 
well as photographs of the architecture 
and sculpture at Mamallapuram and the 
temples and shrines of the Kathmandu 
Valley. Through Sept. 15: “Postcards from 
Ogunquit,” 60 pochades, or quick oil 
sketches, and several larger works by 
Charles H. Woodbury. Special activities 
are offered in Mathspace on weekends 
from 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- 
922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., noon-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: “A Backward 
Glance .. . Three Artists Leave the 
Garden,” photographs, photo-objects, text, 
and sculpture, with a concern for how 
politics affect the environment. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: paintings and 
prints by Lydia Martin. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
Through Aug. 31: “Upon My Fiftieth Year: 
Visions from an Elder — New Images and 
New Directions from Dana C. Chandler 
Jr." Presented in three locations: the 
AAMRP Department, Northeastern 
University, 76 Atherton St., Jamaica Plain 
(call 437-3139); the African American 
Institute, Northeastern University, 40 Leon 
St., Boston (call 437-3141); and Simmons 
College, 300 the Fenway, Boston (call 
738-2145). 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Rl. 
— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through Sept. 1: 
“The English Eye” features classic and 
contemporary British art. Through Oct. 13: 
“Women's Costume in the Late Qing 
Dynasty.” 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, ext. 656), Grossman 
Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 15: Fall 
Faculty Exhibition 1991. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Sept. 2-27: recent work by Lisa 
Young. 
SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413- 
585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Sept. 15: “Smith 
Collects Contemporary,” painting and 
sculpture from alumni collections and the 
museum collection. 
U/MASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2558), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Sept. 
1-30: “Quattrocento to the Fin de 
Siécle,” figurative oil paintings by B. 


Lynch. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 2: “Direr to Matisse: Prints 
from the Collection of David and Elizabeth 
Tunick,” including more than 50 prints, 
featuring works by Direr, Rembrandt, 
Cézanne, and Matisse. Through Sept. 8: 
“James Turrell." Through Dec. 8: 
“Selections from the Collection of 
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WHEELS KEEP TURN 


ING at The Invisible Circus, presented by 


TOMMASO LEPERA 


the American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center. 


THE ASPERN PAPERS. Michael 
Redgrave's melodramatic version 
of Henry James's novella isn't 
about the dizzying ambiguity of 
human motives so much as it's a 


| rendezvous with a memorable 





bounder. James wrote about an 
American critic who goes farther 
than he ever dreamed he would in 
order to get his hands on the let- 
ters a Byronesque poet once 
wrote to his teenage flame. In this 
adaptation, the guy is a conniver 
who probably drowns kittens for 
kicks. Luckily, the fine actor 
Jonathan Epstein turns the cad 
into a smarmy rapscallion who 
caresses his sibilants with 
obscene tenderness and darts 
guileful glances with bull's-eye 
accuracy. Add wry dialogue from 
James, as well as an effective if 
monochromatic performance from 
Kate Maguire as the repressed 
woman Epstein woos, and you 
have a snappy potboiler, a dandy 
of a drawing-room weepie. Pre- 
sented by Shakespeare & Com- 
pany at the Mount, Lenox (413- 
637-1197), through August 31. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $15. 

BEOWULF. The resolutely icono- 
clastic Children's Theatre in 
Residence at Maudslay State 
Park, which speculated on the ori- 
gin of the universe earlier this 
summer, takes on English litera- 
ture with an adaptation of the early 
epic poem. Written and directed 
by Michael Thurston, the staging 
“utilizes life-sized puppets, move- 
ment, and dialogue within a tradi- 
tional plot structure.” The show is 
not recommended for children 
under the age of 12. Maudslay 
State Park, Newburyport (508- 
465-2572), August 31 through 
September 22. Curtain is at 4 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $6. 
CALIFORNIA SUITE. This Broad- 
way hit is made up of four Neil 
Simon skits set at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel. At the Berkshire Theatre 
Festival, Main Street, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576), through August 
31. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m.on 
Friday and at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $14 to $28. 
DEFYING GRAVITY. Jane Ander- 
son's new play about the Chail- 
lenger disaster and America’s 
healing process is billed as “a 
remarkable fable of hope and 
renewal.” Actually, it's a disap- 
pointing mix of political whitewash 
and determined uplift, though Jane 
Sullivan's whimsical production 
helps mitigate the mush. At the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400), 
through August 31. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on 


Saturday, with a matinee at 4 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $16 to $23. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL: 
1991! An updated version of the 
musical revue that satirizes 50 
years of television. The show's a 
well-written and deftly executed 
nostalgia trip — it takes on Maude 
but not thirtysomething — that's 
fun but leaves you feeling as if 
you'd been eating a steady diet of 
marshmallows. At Nick's Dinner 
Theatre, Stage |, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$15.50 to 19.50; dinner/show 
package available. 

FOOL FOR LOVE. Sam Shep- 
ard's fierce tale of sibling ribaldry 
and reconciliation is directed by 
Barry Magnani; Ira Solet is the 
shared father of the play's obses- 
sive lovers. At the Wellfleet Harbor 
Actors Theater, next to Wellfleet 
Harbor, Wellfleet (508-349-6835), 
September 6 through 29. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sun- 
day. Tix $11. 

GOODNIGHT DESDEMONA 
(GOOD MORNING JULIET). The 
Boston premiere of Canadian 
playwright Anne-Marie MacDon- 
ald’s time-warp comedy, about an 
English professor who finds her- 
self whisked into the middle of 
Othello and then Romeo and 
Juliet. Naturally, she tries to help 
avert tragedy by tipping off the 
Moor and the kids, but she finds 
herself in hot Shakespearean 
water. It's a promising conceit, but 
MacDonald sinks it by having the 
prof try to “find herself.” And the 
production stints on the comedy 
that is the play's strong suit. 
Presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Theatre at the 
Harvard Union, Quincy and 
Harvard Streets, Cambridge (495- 
4530), through August 31. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Satur- 
day. Tix $12 to $15; $10 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

A HARLEQUIN AT THE EDGE 
OF MY DESK. A dance/movement 
theater piece created by Marcela 
Correa and composed by Barbara 
White. At Mobius, 354 Congress 
Street, Boston (542-7416), Sep- 
tember 6 and 7. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$7; $6 for students. 

HELLO DOLLY! Edie Adams stars 
as Dolly Levi, matchmaker 
extraordinaire, in Jerry Herman's 
oft-revived musical. At the Fal- 
mouth Playhouse, North Falmouth 
(508-563-5922), September 4 
through 22. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day. Tix $15 to $18. 
IMPROVBOSTON. impromptu 
entertainment for the late-night 
crowd. At the Back Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Inman 
Square, Cambridge (491-8166), 
through August 31. Curtain is at 
10:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8; $6 
for students. 
THE INVISIBLE CIRCUS. As in 
their long-touring Le Cirque 
Imaginaire, the team of Victoria 
Chaplin (youngest daughter of 
Charlie) and Jean Baptiste 
Thierree boil “circus” down to its 
essence: clowning, poesy, and 
some billowy fauna the likes of 
which Dr. Doolittle couldn't scout 
out if he hired Mummenchanz as 
his nurse. The winsome and ethe- 
real Chaplin shares aerial duties 
this time out with son James 
Spencer Thierree and, with the 
help of some unlikely props and 
break-away costumes, reinvents 
herself as assorted lissome birds 
and beasties. For his part, 
Thierree pére brings to the show's 
magical and comic components a 
wry blend of dementia and tender- 
ness. Not to be missed by any age 
group. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17 to $35. 
JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. 
Another revival of Andrew Lloyd 
Webber's contemporary rock 
opera about Jesus. At the 
American Stage Festival, Route 
13 North, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), through Septem- 
ber 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Fri- 
day and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $22. 
LADY DAY AT EMERSON’S BAR 
& GRILL. Lanie Robertson's musi- 
cal drama about Billie Holiday 
“relates the circumstances of her 
legendary career with humor, 
shrewdness, and spirit." Paula 
Newsome stars as the greatest 
torcher of them all. At the Portland 
Stage Company, 25a Forest 
Avenue, Portland, Maine (207- 
774-0465), through August 31. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $24. 
LEONARDO: ANATOMY OF A 
SOUL. An ambitious multi-media 
performance piece that “cele- 
brates the spirit of human creativi- 
ty exemplified in the scientific and 
artistic works of Leonardo da 
Vinci.” Presented by Pilgrim 
Theatre at the Cahners Theatre at 
the Museum of Science, Science 
Continued on page 40 
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AESTHETES 


Get a better 
view of gallery 
goings-on in the 
Phoenix's Arts & 
Entertainment 
Section. 


To place an ad, call 


267-1234 





The Art of 
Jerry Garcia 
of th 
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Grateful Dead 
Exclusive New England ; 
Exhibit & Sale of Jerry 
Garcia’s signed Limited 
edition lithographs and 
origirial Grateful Dead 
concert posters 
also on sale... fey. 7 


John Lennon’s Bag One Collection C4 
including the erotics, signed by John Lennon tae 
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Doug Johnson’s Star Gallery 
Devoted to the Art of Rock & Roll 
Located in Orleans on Cape Cod 
121 Rt. 6A Call 508-240-2971 
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Frog/Frog fl. 1982. 


Mvlileasa 
Weoman. 


William Weoman:Painlings, Drawings, Photographs, Videotapes. 























August 7"-Oclober 6" 


Ica 


The Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA T stop). For information call 617-266-5151. 
The ICA presentation of William Wegman is sponsored by The Coca-Cola Company. 





























if you can't stand to miss another chance 
at fame, give the Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater & Arts Section a private audition today. 
Overcome stage-fright read the Phoenix Classifieds. 
To place an ad, call: 





267-1234 gil ERIAINING 





BREAK A LEG 
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“Why | Got Into TV and Other Stories: 
The Art of ILene Segalove” 


A retrospective of photographs, video and audio tapes that explore the trials, 
tribulations and amusements of growing up in middle-class America. 
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Through October 6, 1991 
Opening Reception: Friday, September 6th from 5 - 7pm 
Presentation by the Artist: Friday, September 20th at 7 pm 


An evening of storytelling, video and audio tapes 


Photographic Resource Center 
602 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353 - 0700 


Gallery Hours: Tuesday - Sunday 12 - 5 pm, Thursday until 8 pm 











The Phoenix and WFNX Want to Know How Many Truly Worthwhile 
and Truly Entertaining Films Boston Can Tolerate. . . 
The Boston Film Festival from September 9-19. 
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nll il THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 


AG@ATZINE 


PROUD TO BE MEDIA SPONSORS OF 


INTERROGATING IDENTITY 





Pump It Up, 1991 Gary Simmone © Collection of Karin Bravin, New York 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Through November 3, 1991 


Museum Information: 
267-9300 


Pick 7 2 for 1 coupons at 
ower Records, + 
360 Newbury Street 























SECTION THREE 


Continued from page 39 

Park, Boston (723-2500), Sep- 
tember 4 through 22. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Tix $9; $7 for students, 
seniors, and museum members. 
MAN OF LA MANCHA. John Raitt 
stars as Don Quixote in this tour- 
ing revival of the Tony-winning 
musical about a man chasing an 
impossible dream. At the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), 
through September 7. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on selected 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. Tix $18 to $26.50. 

THE MISER. Moliére’s classic 
farce about a skinflint who refuses 
to be parted from his lucre is given 
a cheerful outing here, albeit one 
that stints on the author's misan- 
thropy. Bob Jolly plays the parsi- 
monious coot Harpagon with such 
delectable hamminess that there's 
probably a Jewish dietary restric- 
tion with his name on it. But we 
missed the tightwad's sexual kinks 
(what is he up to with that cash 
box?). At the Publick Theatre, 
Christian A. Herter Park, Soldiers 
Field Road, Boston (782-5425), 
through September 1. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$11 to $13; $2 discount for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

THE MYSTERIES AND WHAT’S 
SO FUNNY? A new performance 
piece written and directed by 
choreographer David Gordon, with 
a solo piano score by Philip Glass 
and a visual design by Red 
Grooms. The show, which gar- 
nered raves at Lincoln Center's 
Serious Fun fest, uses actor/ 
dancers in multiple roles to bring to 
life “the story of an elderly couple 
from Brooklyn and their family, 
interwoven with an informal biogra- 
phy of Marcel Duchamp.” Part of 
the American Repertory Theatre's 
ninth annual Fall Festival. Present- 
ed by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), September 4 through 22. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Sunday. Tix $17 to $38. 
(See story in this issue.) 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochi- 
al-school grads seem to get a kick 
out of the sisters kicking up their 
sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; 
half-price for students, seniors, 
and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
OUT OF ORDER. American pre- 
miere of Ray Cooney’s farce, 
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which won London's Lawrence 
Olivier Award for Comedy of the 
Year in 1991. At the Hampton 
Playhouse, 357 Winnacunnet 
Road, Hampton, New Hampshire 
(603-926-3073), through Septem- 
ber 1. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage II, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE. Shake- 
speare & Company's artistic direc- 
tor, Tina Packer, stars in Willy 
Russell's one-woman show about 
a “Liverpool housewife who uses 
her native wit to lessen the pain of 
everyday life, until one day she 
finds the courage to confront her 
fears.” Patrick Swanson directs. At 
the Mount, Lenox (413-637-1197), 
through August 31. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. Friday through Sunday. 
Tix $15. For the Hot Lips take on 
Ms. Valentine, there’s also a pro- 
duction starring M*A*S*H's Loretta 
Switt. At the Cape Playhouse, 
Route 6A, Dennis (508-385-3911), 
through August 31. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $22. 

A SMALLER PLACE. Kim Hunter 
stars with Kenneth Tigar in a “fam- 
ily story poised between comedy 
and tragedy of a son and an aging 
mother.” Presented by the Minia- 
ture Theater at the Chester Town 
Hall, Middlefield Street, Chester 
(413-667-8818), through Septem- 
ber 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$10; $8 for students and seniors. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. Eve (The Brady 
Bunch) Plum stars as Ensign 
Nellie Forbush in this stock revival 
of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
classic. At the Falmouth Play- 
house, North Falmouth (508-563- 
5922), through August 31. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and at 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15 to 
$18. 

THE SPEED OF DARKNESS. 
The New England premiere of 
Steve Tesich’s new drama, which 
is about a “homeless Vietnam vet- 
eran who pays a visit to an old 
friend who is about to be named 
‘Man of the Year.’ ” Presented by 
the Wellfleet Harbor Actors Thea- 
ter, next to Wellfleet Harbor, 
Wellfleet (508-349-6835), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $11. 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. 
Once again Tennessee Williams's 
contemporary classic is rolled onto 
the tracks. But director Sidney 
Montz thinks the way to “the time- 
less world of Streetcar’ is “through 
the mist.” So we get an earnest 
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THE CHALLENGER 
Gravity, at the Williamstown Theatre Festival. 





homage dominated by the fog 
machine. As Stanley, Don Yesso 
(of TV's Frank's Place and My 
Two Dads) catches the character's 
caveman cravenness but misses 
his feral intelligence. And the ner- 
vous tics and flutters M. Lynda 
Robinson brings to Blanche border 
on the parodic. She gets better as 
Blanche gets crazier, but even 
then the actress, like the produc- 
tion, must settle for pathos, with 
tragedy the trolley that got away. 
For the final week of the produc- 
tion, local actress Dee Nelson will 
replace Mary Dixie Carter as 
Stella. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
through September 8. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to 
$18. 

WHEN | WAS A GIRL I USED TO 
SCREAM AND SHOUT. Set in 
Scotland, Sharman MacDonald's 
comedy/drama affectionately wan- 
ders over the familiar terrain of 
ambivalent mother-daughter rela- 
tions, as well as through the 
morass of tensions between ideal- 
istic single women and their mar- 
ried counterparts. The play doesn't 
turn up any new revelations, but 
director/actor Eileen Sullivan's pro- 
duction is an intelligent one, and it 
puts three fine performers — 
Sullivan, Claudia Traub, and 
Chandra Pieragostini — on dis- 
play. At the Back Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (576-1253), through August 
30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday . 
Tix $15; discounts for students 


“and seniors. 


THE WINTER’S TALE: AN IN- 
TERSTATE ADVENTURE. Cor- 
nerstone Theater Company, that 
adventuresome troupe of ex- 
Harvardians given to incorporating 
the lives of small-time American 
communities into their auteurized 
classics, celebrates its fifth 
anniversary with a touring produc- 
tion of this “musical adaptation” of 
Shakespeare's late romance. In 
the interstate Winter's Tale, 
Sicilia’s a modern American city 
and Bohemia's a rural outpost; 
Leontes and Polixenes are the 
mayors. According to director Bill 
Rauch, the production “will tackle 
issues that every community must 
confront in 1991: racism, preju- 
dice, and economic hardship.” The 
tour is underwritten by AT&T: 
OnStage. Presented by Corner- 
stone Theater Company at Marine 
Industrial Park, 1 Dry Dock Ave- 
nue (adjacent to the parking 
garage at 330 Northern Avenue), 
Boston, September 4 and 5. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Thursday. $5 suggested 
donation. ; 
WOMEN OF WILL. Shakespeare 
& Company's artistic director, Tina 
Packer, abetted by Jonathan 
Epstein, presents an unusual 
attempt to explore the “feminine” 
side of Shakespeare through 
selections from his plays. At the 
Mount, Lenox (413-637-1197), 
through August 31. Curtain is at 
noon on Saturday. Tix $15. 
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*xx Ellis Marsalis, TRIO (Blue 
Note). His famous children are not 
father to this man. Daddy Ellis 
taught Wynton, Branford, Delfeayo 
(the trombonist Berklee graduate 
is producer here, as he is for his 
brothers), and his other five kids 
about conviction, tradition, and 
sophistication the best way: 
through example. It shows from 
the first track (“Syndrome”) of this 
handsome date — a witty, subtle, 
original samba. The elder Mar- 
salis’s piano lines have plenty of 
lift and a puckish, youthful lilt. “The 
Garden” and “Chapter One” are 
originals that sound joyous, tire- 
less 


Could it be that the old man is 
inspired by his youngsters’ rhythm 
team of Bob “Rizzy” Hurst (bass) 
and Jeff “Tain” Watts (drums), who 
play with deft deference? Naw — 
it's likelier to do with hardy New 
Orleans genes nourished on 
mountains of spicy crawdads, iced 
beer, and hard musical study com- 
bined with a naturally celebratory 
Spirit. Marsalis’s palette is broad: 

and “! Thought About You” 

are well-tickled standards that 
exceed the norm; “Just Squeeze 
Me” and “Jitterbug Waltz” are two 
oft-played Fats Waller pieces. In 
the case of the Marsalis family, the 
children's notoriety may have 
been father to the man, but cer- 
— Fred Bouchard 


*x* The Harper Brothers, 
ARTISTRY (Verve). It's common 
nowadays to treat jazz as a retro- 
spective music, as do this group. 
The two Harpers, drummer Winard 
and trumpeter Philip, play and 
write in the hard-bop tradition of 
Art Blakey, John Coltrane, and 
Lee . They contribute six of 
the 10 tunes heard here. 

Tenor saxophonist Javon Jack- 
son, the band’s strongest soloist, 
occasionally borrows from the 
Coltrane phrase book, but more 
often his sound reflects Wayne 
Shorter’s stridency. Like Shorter, 
he's fond of one-note pecking, as 
on his own “J.W.,” Winard's “In 
God We Trust,” and Philip's 
“Dakini.” The trumpeter has some 
of Morgan's sass, but on his own 
“Reflections,” he sounds like his 
other acknowledged inspiration, 
Freddie Hubbard. 

The band sound is ersatz 
Blakey. There are hor riffs behind 
the piano on “1269A,” some en- 
semble fade-outs, and forward- 
march rhythms throughout. On 
Jackson's tune, they impersonate 
the Coltrane group circa Giant 
Steps. There's not much individu- 
ality here, and it doesn't help that 
the melody “Beulah” is uncomfort- 
ably close to “| Remember Clif- 
ford.” Let's hope that these players 
are still in a growing stage. 

a= Smoak 


**xx* Chris Smither, ANOTH- 
ER WAY TO FIND YOU (Flying 
Fish). The first album in seven 
years from the New Orleans—bred, 
Boston-based guitarist/singer/ 
songwriter is a stunning summa- 
tion of a lifetime's emotional 
knowledge and blues wisdom. 
Recorded in a Boston studio with 
a live audience, the solo work is 
unedited, with no overdubs, or 
even second takes. The best 18 
songs from a two-night stint were 
selected, creating a visceral, 





immediate feel, yet with the pro- 
duction warmth of a studio album. 

Perhaps because of the LP’s 
live-wire edge, Smither's voice is a 
tad more gnarled and full-bodied, 
and less wistful, than the sad 
blues croon of 1984's /t Ain't Easy. 
The love songs are like musical 
open-heart surgery: delicate, 
exacting, and sensual. 

On a revamped “Statesboro 
Blues” and a profane Chuck Berry 
raver, “Tulane,” Smither’s guitar is 
an untamed horse bucking beauti- 
fully, the singer like a rider who 
can just keep pace and is thrilled 
with the effort. A wild dive into 
Dylan's “Down in the Flood,” a 
succinct version of the old Smith- 
er-written Bonnie Raitt hit “Love 
Me like a Man,” and his elegiac 
ode to his deceased partner, 
“Song for Susan,” are among the 
gems of a solo spree that surges 
and floats on a rock-filled, blues- 


tinged stream. 
— Daniel Gewertz 
(Chris Smither plays Nightstage 
on Wednesday, September 4.} 


***1/2 Jo&o Gilberto, JOAO 
(Verve). A big production that 
maintains the intimacy and close- 
up whisper of this master, and 
inventor, of bossa nova. Partly 
that’s due to the mix: Gilberto's 
voice is brought forward, close to 
your ear, and everything else — 
strings, homs, Joao’s acoustic gui- 
tar and the steady samba-tick of 
jon — supports that voice. 
It's also due to the arrange- 
ments by Clare Fischer. You can 
hear the cool jazz harmonies that 
first inspired Gilberto, urbanizing 
the folk forms of samba and forré 
with the new bossa. The disso- 
nances that run through the wood- 
winds and low brass underline the 
melancholy that's at the heart of 
samba's pretty melodies and easy 
rhythms. And the ease of Gil- 
berto's delivery belies the sophisti- 
cation of his swing and articula- 
tion, the warmth in his cool. With 
English translations and notes by 
Arto Lindsay. 
— Jon Garelick 


*1/2 Big Audio Dynamite li, THE 
GLOBE (Columbia). This is the 
first release from the revamped Big 
Audio Dynamite, which features 
new members, a new name, and a 
new sound. What isn’t new is that 
Mick Jones has run out of ideas 
and would be better off concentrat- 
ing on the inevitable Clash reunion 
with his former bandmates. 

Other than Jones, all original 
BAD members have departed; the 


PAPA BEAR: Ellis Marsalis displays his ountionl wisdom. 


new band sound tight but are limit- 
ed by the material. The majority of 
songs are hollow imitations of pre- 
vious successes “C’mon Every 
Beatbox” and “The Bottom Line.” 
Also, on previous records, the 
sampling was crisp and perfectly 
placed, whereas this time around 
the samples seem like an after- 
thought, taking the place of an 
original idea. Only the single 
“Rush” and the title cut are worth 
checking out. Otherwise, it would 
seem that Big Audio Dynamite’s 
days are likewise numbered. 

— Russ Gannon 


** Vanilla ice, EXTREMELY 
LIVE (SBK). Here are 14 tracks 
from rap’s top white boy's “To the 
Extreme” World Tour 1991, and 
yes, they project enough of the 
loudness, thrust, and rhythm that 
justify Ice’s current, multi-platinum 
popularity. So what if the raps get 
as vague as his detractors accuse, 
or that the rhymes fall lamely from 
his mouth? Ice’s pubescent ador- 
ers love (and rap on command) 


rhythmic bull’s-eye . 
a whole lot of Run-D.M.C.—style 
shout-rap, and a whole lot more of 
James Brown's (and Bobby 
Byrd's) funkcraft and Kenny G's 
saxophone niceties than gangster- 
image rappers would fall back 
upon. None of which cheapens the 
head-butting drumshots and vocal 
jive that ice and crew indulge so 
joyfully in “Hooked,” “Havin' a 
Roni,” “The V.1.P. Posse One by 
One,” and “Road to My Riches” — 
as forthright and triumphant a 
lucky-me rap as the hardest of 
hardcore has yet made. 

— Michael Freedberg 


*x Foreigner, UNUSUAL HEAT 
(Atlantic). There's nothing on this 
new Foreigner album that would 
surprise anyone. Even singer Lou 
Gramm's replacement, Johnny 

dwards, sings with the trademark 
of “passion” that people expect 
from Foreigner product. So you 
can figure this Foreigner LP is no 
better or worse than any of their 
others, and, in fact, may be con- 
sidered better, since these are 
new songs. 

Like fast food, Foreigner deliver 
expected quality: hooky choruses 
with plenty of canned 
harmonies, a little heavy guitar, a 
solid backbeat, and songs with 


STREAMING: Chris Smither’s album is live and kicking. 
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titles like “Only Heaven Knows,” 
“I'll Fight for You,” “When the Night 
Comes Down,” and “Safe in My 
Heart.” When Edwards sings “I'll 
fight for you/I'll give you all I've got 
to give,” he’s singing for every 
romantic comball and sly sex con 
who grew up in the late "70s with a 
Double Vision 8-track in the car 
deck and fuzzy dice hanging from 
the rear-view mirror. | don’t mind 
nostalgia, but | prefer mine a tad 


less generic. 
— Rob O’Connor 


*x*x Pavement, PERFECT 
SOUND FOREVER (Drag City). 
Flipping the bird to marketing logic 
if not economic necessity, these 
diehard San Franciscan punks 
have earned a sizable rep on the 
strength of two hard-to-find 7-inch 
EPs (no critic promos, no cas- 
settes, and shine. that laser up 
your butt, pal). The one | found, 
Demolition Plot J-7, works a 
cheerfully alienated attitude with 
tossed-off vocals buried by catchy, 
buzzing guitar riffs, all further 
mucked up by cheap, high-end 
production, to an effect that 
sounds as natural as this willful, 
loser lifestyle ever has. 

This new 10-inch EP sticks to 
the group's proud marginalism but 
with sidelong glances to some- 
thing more. The grungy kick of the 
guitar and voice are the same, but 
they're set to lyrics and a produc- 
tion that try to be sharper and 
more serious but just sound nar- 
rower and more glum. Despite the 
band's undeniable punch, their 
ambivalent aim leaves them with a 
nice little disc that doesn't quite fit 
anywhere. (Why do you think 10- 
inch records disappeared, any- 
way?) 

— Franklin Soults 


CLASSICAL 


**xx1/2 Josephine Barstow, 
John Mauceri, OPERA FINALES 
(London). Puccini died before he 
completed the last scene of his 
last opera, Turandot, so his 
friend Franco Alfano completed 
the opera from the composer's 
sketches. At the world premiere, at 
La Scala in 1926, Toscanini put 
down his baton just before the 
final scene — right after “Nessun 
dorma” and the death of the ser- 
vant girl Lid — and announced 
that this was the point where Puc- 
cini had died. Alfano was not Tos- 
canini’s first choice to do the com- 
pletion, and the maestro was 
apparently dissatisfied. He made 
Alfano expand his original ending 
and then re-abbreviated it. It's 
actually Toscanini’s shorter version 
that has been performed since 
1926. 

But Alfano's ending is four min- 
utes longer than Toscanini's ver- 
sion, and ifs really much more 
psychologically convincing. It 
fleshes out Turandot's reactions, 
gives her a little more time to 
accept her fate, to admit that she's 
fallen in love. There are some 
extremely haunting passages with 
solo oboe. Of course, no one 
knows what Puccini himself might 
actually have written, but 
Barstow's intense theatricality and 
Mauceri’s energetic conducting 
help make the strongest case pos- 
sibie for this one. 

This disc also includes the 
great finales from . Richard 
Strauss's Salome, Luigi Cheru- 
bini's Medea, and, best of all, Leos 
Janacek’s The Makropoulos Case, 
in which Barstow is terrifying as 
the 337-year-old Elina Makropou- 
los, who is finally facing her death. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Boyz N the Hood 


Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out 

These listings run from August 30th 
through September 6. 


BOSTON 


|: City Stickers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

It: Double Impact: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Il: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St 

|: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs., 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6,7, 8,910 

ll: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 
3:15, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

iit: Double impact: through Thurs., 1 
CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

|: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

ll: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

ill: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 5, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri-Sun., 

il: Hot Shots: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 
5:50, 8, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

itl: Terminator ll: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:30, 10:15 

IV: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 
12:10 am. 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

ll: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Ave. 
I: True Thurs., 10 am., 


12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:20 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 11:30 

il: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri.-Sun., midnight 

ill: Mobsters: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; 
Fri.-Sun., midni 

IV: Pure Luck: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40; 
Fri.-Sun., 11:50 

V: ily Father's Glory: through Thurs., 10 
am., 1225, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 (Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., midnight. 

Vi: Bingo: through Thurs., 10:40 a.m., 
12:40, 3:10, 5:25 (Sun., no 10:40 a.m. 
show) 

Vil: The Miracle: Thurs., 10:45 
a.m., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 
10:45 am. show); Fri.-Sun., midnight 

Vill: City Slickers: Thurs., 10:05 
am., 12:25, 2:40, 5, 725, 9:50 (Sun., no 
10:05 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., midnight 

IX: Bill & Ted's > through 
Thurs., 10 am., 12715, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 
9:40 (Sun., no 10 am. show); Fri.-Sun., 


midnight 
X: 101 Dalmatians: Through Thurs., 10 
a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 


show) 

XI: Truly, Madly, Deeply: through Thurs., 
10:15 am., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:50 
(Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 


midnight 

Xi: Jungle Fever: through Thurs., 10:45 
a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:45 
am. show) 

Xill: The Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 10 am., 12:20, 2:45, 5:05, 725, 
9:40 (Sun., no 10 am. show); Fri.-Sun., 
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MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 
(723-2500) 

Science Park, Boston 

I: Ring of Fire and The New England 
Time Capsule: Fri., 7, 9, 10; Sat., Sun., 5, 
7, 9; Tues.-Wed., 7; Thurs., 7, 9; daily 
mats., 11 am., 1, 2,3 

li: Blue Planet: Fri.-Sun., 6, 8; Tues.- 
Thurs., 8; daily mats., noon, 4 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

I: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 
am. 

ii: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 10:05 

ii: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: My Mother’s Castle: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., mid- 


night . 

V: Paris ls Burning: through Thurs., 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St 

1: Dead Again: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:40, 10:10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St 

I: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 8 

ll: True identity: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

Ii: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 
7:10, 9:40 

V: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 1, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:50 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

I: The Commitments: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

ii: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ili: Defenseless: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Harley Davidson and the Marlboro 
Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Terminator Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: The Doctor: through Thurs. Call for 


i 


kt Europa, Europa: Thurs., 5:10, 
7:30, 9:55; Fri. mat., 2:55; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 12:45, 2:55 

U.S. Erotic Film Festival: Fri., Sat., mid- 


‘iat 


ee 
: Fri., 3:40, 5:45, 7:55, 10, mid- 
; Sat, 1:35, 3: :40, 5:45, 7:55, 10, mid- 
Sun., Mon., 1:35, 3:40, 5:45, 7:55, 
~ Thurs., 5:45, 7:55, 10 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St, Harvard Sq. 

Contact UFO - Alien Abductions: Fri., 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:30 
The Wild Child: Sat.-Thurs., 4:15, 6, 
7:45; Mon. mat., 2:30 

The Return of Rocky and Bullwinkle: 
FRESH POND MALL (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: Defenseless: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

li: True identity: through Thurs., 7:45, 
950 

ili: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs., 
120, 3:20, 520, 7:35, 9:40 


ia 


i 


IV: Harley Davidson and the Marlboro 
Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:50, 9:55 

V: Pure Luck: through Thurs., 1 

Vi: Double Impact: through Thurs., 2 

Vil: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:50, 10 

Vill: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:35 

IX: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

X: Terminator ll: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:45 

Xi: The Miracle: through Thurs., 4, 6, 8, 
10 

Xi: City Slickers: through Tues., 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

Xill: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 1, 
2:40, 4:20, 6 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 10 

ii: The Commitments: through Thurs., 1, 
2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10; Fri.-Sun., 11, 12:10 am. 
ii: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri-Sun., 12:10 am. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:35, 10; Fri-Sun., 12:10 am. 

V: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 am. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Paris is Burning: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643- 1198) 

7 Medford St 

I: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 7, 
9:15 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

I: The Rocketeer: through Thurs., 4:50; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 2:40 

it: Problem Child 2: through Thurs., 5:25; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:10, 1:55, 3:40 

iil: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
4:45, 7:10, 9:25; Fri-Mon. mats., 12:05, 
2:25 (Fri., no 12:05 show) 

IV: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 4:15, 7, 9:40; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 1 

V: Point Break: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:35 


VI: Eating: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

Vil: Pure Luck: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 
9:30; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:05, 2:25 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Thelma & Louise: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 7, 9:30 
An Angel at My Table: Mon.-Wed., 4:45, 
8 


Everybody's Fine: Thurs., Fri. the 6th, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 7, 
9:40 

ll: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
12:20, 3, 7:15, 9:50 

ii: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 
12:10, 2:15, 4:15 

IV: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:15, 7:10, 9:45 

V: Naked Gun 2%4: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30 

BROCKTON, Wesigate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:40 

ll: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:20, 7:20, 9:55 

ill: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

IV: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:40 

V: Pure Luck: through Thurs., 4:40, 9:50 


SECTION THREE 


Vi: Child's Play 3: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

Vil: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 
7, 9:30 

Vili: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 7 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:30 

ll: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs., 3:10, 725 

Ili: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 12:30, 
3:30, 7, 9:50 

aod True identity: through Thurs., 1, 525, 


. "Double Impact: through Tues., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7:20, 9:30 

li: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs., 
1, 3, 5, 7:30, 10 

ili: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:40 

IV: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:10, 7:10, 9:50 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rie. 128, exit 24 

I: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:40, 9:45; 
Fri.-Sun., 11:55 
ii: Child’s Play 3: Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:25, 9:20; Fri.-Sun., 1135 

Il: Defenseless: through Thurs., 12:35, 
2:45, 4:55, 7:35, 9:35; Fri.-Sun., 11:40 

IV: The Pope Must Die!: Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:10, 7:30, 9:25; Fri.-Sun., 
11:15 

V: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:10, 3:50, 6 

Vi: Dead Again: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:55, 5:05, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:45 

Vil: City Slickers: through Thurs., 7-35, 
9:40; Fri.-Sun., 11:50 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

1: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 12:45, 4, 7:30, 10:15 

li: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 12:30, 
3:35, 7:15, 10 

DEDHAM, Community Theatre (326- 
1463) 

578 High St. 

|; Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:30; Sat.-Mon. mats., 3:30 

li: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
9:15; Sat.-Mon. mat., 4 

Ill: Jungle Fever: through Thurs., 7 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

li: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Ili: Defenseless: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

VI: True identity: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Pure Luck: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Bingo: through Thurs. Calll for times. 
IX: Double Impact: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

X: Hot Shots!: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xil: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xill: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

XIV: City Slickers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XV: Terminator 2: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Child's Play 3: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9:15 
ll: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs. 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:10, 925 

Ill: True identity: through Thurs., 4, 955 
IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:35, 
4:15, 7:30, 9:50 

V: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 9:50 

Vi: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 


Thurs., 9 
Vil: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3, 4:50, 6:45 

po? 7:40 é , 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353) 
Hanover Mail, Rites. 3 and 53 
I: Dead Again: Fri.Mon., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40; Tues.-Thurs., 6:45, 9:20 
il: The Doctor: Fri.-Mon., 1, 4, 7, 9; 
Tues.-Thurs., 6:30, 9:10 
Ill: Hot Shots!: Fri.-Mon., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:40, 9:55; Tues.-Thurs., 7:15, 930 
IV: 101 Dalmations: Fri.Mon., 1-30, 3:30, 
5:30; Tues.-Thurs., 7:15 
V: Doc Hollywood: Fri.-Mon., 730, 9:30; 
Tues.-Thurs., 9 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 
65 Main St. 
Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:35 
MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 
19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 
|: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:30, 4 
il: City Slickers: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:30, 4 
lll: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 6:45, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1:30 
IV: Akira Kurosawa’s Dreams: Sat Mon. 
mats., 4 
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MATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 


2-15, 5, 7:15, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

i: Harley Davidson and the Marboro 
Man: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 
730, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

&: Defenseless: through Thurs., 12:30, 
3:15, 530, 7:40, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 
IV: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 12:20, 
3:30, 7, 9:45; Fri-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

V: City Slickers: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 9:55; Fri-Sun., midnight 
VE The Doctor: through Thurs., noon, 3, 
720, 9-50; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Straight out of Brooklyn: Fri., 7,9 

The Object of Beauty: Sat., 7, 9; Sun.- 
Tues., 8 

Daddy Nostalgia: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. 


the Gh, 7,9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 


6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

t Paper Wedding: through Thurs., 7:25 
& Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 


905 

&& bmpromptu: through Thurs., 9:30 

IV: My Father's Glory: through Thurs., 
12:45, 2-50, 5, 720, 9:25 

V: Truly, Madly, Deeply: through Thurs., 


Vi: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:40, 430, 7:05, 9:40 

Vil: Everybody's Fine: through Thurs. 
1:30, 4:10, 7:15 

Vil: The Vanishing: through Thurs. 1, 5, 
905 


IX: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 
12:30, 220, 4:05, 6 

X: The Miracle: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 
43, 6:15, 8, 9:45 

NORWOOD Cinemas (762-8320) 

109 Central Ave. 

i: Backdraft: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; 
Sat-Mon. mats., 4 

it Delisious: through Thurs., 7; Sat.-Mon. 


mats.,3 

&: Point Break: through Thurs., 9; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 4:45 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

t Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3, 5:10, 720, 9:40 

&: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
7230, 920 

& The Doctor: 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 


5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

i: Defenseless: through Thurs., 11:40 
am, 2-10, 4:35, 7:05, 9:50 

i: True identity: through Thurs., 7:15, 
955 

M@: Dead Again: through Thurs., 11:40 
am, 2°10, 4:30, 7:10, 9:45 

IV: Harley Davidson and the Marlboro 
Man: Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:15, 
43, 7:15, 9:45 

V: Chilid's Play 3: through Thurs., 11:45 
am, 2:15, 4:45, 7:20, 9:50 

Vi: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 12:15, 3:10 

Vil: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., noon, 
2-15, 430, 7:15, 9:55 

Vil: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 
3:10, 7, 9:40 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rie. 1 and Squire Rd. 

k The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

& Chili's Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
umes. 


@: Dead Again: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
IV: Defenseless: through Thurs. Cail for 


umes. 

V: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 

VE True identity: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Double impact: through Thurs. Call 
for Smes. 

Vil: Pure Luck: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

0X: Bingo: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: The Doctor: through Thurs. Call for 
mes. 

X& Doc Hollywood: through Thurs. Call 
for Smes. 

Xi: Hot Shots!: through Thurs. Call for 
mes. 


XM: Mobsters: through Thurs. Call for 
mes. 

XIV: Rebin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs. Cail for times. 

XV: Terminator 2: through Thurs. Call for 
tmes. 

XVE 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

——— through Thurs. 


& True identity: through Thurs., 3:20, 
5:10, 730, 9:30 

&: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
330, 7,920 

@: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 
1-45, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

WV: Pase Luck: through Thurs., 1:30 

¥: Double impact: through Thurs., 1 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 


0045) 

Front St, Scituate Harbor 

i: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:45, 4:45, 7:10, 9:45 

ll: Dec Hollywood: through Thurs., 
1230, 2:40, 4:40, 7, 9:40 

@: The Doctor: through Thurs., 12:15, 
230, 4:45, 7:05, 9:30 

WW: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 7, 
930 


¥: Bingo: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:45, 
445 


SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

t The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7-15, 9-50; Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 

&: Child's Play 3: through Thurs., 1:15, 





3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:45; Fri.-Sun.,11:45 

iit: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs., 
1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 8:05, 10:20; Fri.-Sun., 
12:10 am. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:40, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 


am. 
V: True identity: through Thurs., 7:55, 
10:05; Fri-Sun., 11:50 

Vi: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
Vil: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs., 12:35, 3, 5:15, 7:25, 
9:55; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

Vill: Double Impact: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:45, 4:55, 7:10, 9:40; Sat, Sun., 
11:50 

IX: Pure Luck: through Thurs., 12:35 

X: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:20, 7:45, 10:05; Fri.- 
Sun.,12:10 am. 

Xi: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 9:35; Fri.-Sun., 11:35 

Xl: Terminator 2: Through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:20, 7:05, 9:45 

Xi: 101 Daimatians: through Thurs., 
12:55, 2:40, 4:20, 6 

XIV: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 3, 
5:15, 7:50, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 am. 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 

Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Mon., 7:30 


* Picnic: through Mon., 5:20, 9:45 


Spartacus: Tues.-Thurs., 7 

Dr. Strangelove: Tues.-Thurs., 5:15, 
10:20 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 


Fei-Mon. mats., 13 


Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:30, 4:15. 

Hi: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 6; 
Fri.-Mon. mats, 1, 2:40, 4:20 

lil: City Stickers: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30 

IV: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 7:45. 
9:45; Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 4 

V: The Doctor: through Thurs., 7, 9:35; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St, Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Mt: pace ue through Thurs. Call for 


MH: Defense: egy Te Call for 
fV: Deed Again: tough Thurs. Call fr 
times. 


V: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Double impact: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

vu: ee et through Thurs. Call for 


Vat: The Doctor: Swough Thurs. Cal for 
times. 

IX: Hot Shots!: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: City Slickers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xi: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of classic fantasy films 
begins Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., The 
Ghost Goes West (1936) and “Songs of 
Scotland.” Free. 

CAMBRIDGE COMMON, Garden St., 
Cambridge. Childrens movies are present- 
ed each Sat. at dusk (around 8:15 p.m.). 
This week's offerings are The Wizard of 
Oz, “Winnie the Pooh and the Honey 
Tree,” and “Winnie the Pooh and Tigger 
Too.” Free; call 623-1065. 
CAMBRIDGE VIDEO FESTIVAL, spon- 
sored by Cambridge Community 
Television, features a screening Thurs. at 
8 p.m. at the CambridgeSide Galleria 


documentaries, 

a variety of video shorts from local pro- 
ducers. Free; call 225-2500. 

HATCH SHELL, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. “Free Friday Flicks” 
series continues. Fri: Ghost. Fri. the 6th: 
Fantasia. Screenings begin at sunset 
(around 8:30 p.m.). Admission is free; 
donations of canned goods for the Boston 
Food Bank are gratefully accepted. Call 
727-9548. j 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
"Gay and Lesbian Film and Video 
Festival” concludes this weekend. Fri. 
and Sat: at 7:30 p.m., Evenings. Tickets 
$5, $4 for ICA members, students, and 
4469. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Ave., Boston. “More 
Adventures and from Hong Kong” 
runs through Sept. 13. Fri. and Wed.: at 6 
p.m., Project A; at 8 p.m., Mr. Canton and 
Lady Rose. Thurs. and Fri. the 6th: at 6 
p.m., Full Moon in New York; at 8 
p.m., Song of Exile. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for MFA members, students, and 


seniors. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St, Wellesley. A 
series of films starring Charles Boyer 
begins Thurs.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., 
Mayerling (1936). Shown in French, with 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Long Goodbye (1973). The Brattle kicks off a series of brand 
new 35mm prints with a mint-fresh copy of one of the great Robert Altman films. Based on the 
Raymond Chandler novel, Altman’s latter-day film noir is a brilliant Hollywood satire, with 
Elliott Gould as a Philip Marlowe who finds his code of honor hopelessly out of date in contem- 
porary Los Angeles. The cast’s mix of cult celebrities and eccentric character actors mirrors 
the crazy-quilt quality of California life, and Gould’s sly, mumbly performance (his best) makes 
him an agreeably shabby hero. With Sterling Hayden, Jim Bouton, Nina van Pallandt, Henry 
Gibson, and Mark Rydell. The witty score is by John Williams. Plays Friday and Saturday, 
September 6 and 7, at the Brattle. 


1991 


B 

*x*xxxTHE BIG SLEEP (1946). 
One of the seminal film noirs. Its 
plot was so confusing, even to 
director Howard Hawks and 
screenwriter William Faulkner, that 
it launched a new era in detective 
films, one that focused on the 
character and behavior of the 
gumshoe rather than on who done 
what. Humphrey Bogart plays 
Philip Marlowe to perfection, 
Martha Vickers is the naughty 
nymph, -and Lauren Bacall is her 
“wonderful” sister. “You're cute.” 
Brattle. 

*xxxBILL & TED’'S BOGUS 
JOURNEY (1991). Bill and Ted 
(Alex Winter and Keanu Reeves) 
lay waste to sanctimonious after- 
life movies with hilarious results. A 
fascist from the future (Joss 
Ackland) sends two evil Bill and 
Ted robot look-alikes to replace 
Bill and Ted at the Battle of the 
Bands that will determine the 
future of the world. So our heroes 
head through Heaven and Hell try- 
ing to set things straight with the 
reluctant help of the Grim Reaper 
(an off-the-wall William Sadler), 
whom, in a Seventh Seal parody, 
they beat in a series of unlikely 
contests. Bill and Ted may put 
their brains on hold, but director 
Peter Hewitt, who brings an 
inspired visual whimsy to the film, 
doesn't ask you to do the same. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

*1/2 BINGO (1991). Director 
Matthew Robbins wants to satirize 
the sentimentality of the faith- 
ful/resourceful-dog genre in this 
tail of a mutt who follows the boy 
who loves him from Colorado to 
Wisconsin. At times, Robbins suc- 
ceeds in pushing the mawkish 
manipulativeness of these movies 
to a new grotesque extreme, but 
for the most part, it's too close to 
what it's making fun of to be funny. 
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Maybe some exec at Tri-Star read 
the script and decided it should be 
pitched to children. For a picture 
that targets the bathos ladied on at 
most animal movies, that's the 
equivalent of being told to roll over 
and play dead. Copley Place, sub- 
urbs. 

**xxBOYZ N THE HOOD (1991). 
This accomplished first feature by 
23-year-old writer-director John 
Singleton is set in South Central 
Los Angeles, where life is accom- 
panied by a ceaseless soundtrack 
of war, and the slightest offense 
can spark a chain of violent 
revenge. The film follows three 
boys, friends since childhood, and 
particularly the struggle of Tre 
(Cuba Gooding Jr.), the only one 
with a father, to choose between 
that man’s principles and the easy 
lifestyles of his friends (Morris 
Chestnut and rapper Ice Cube, the 
film's real acting discovery). 
Nickelodeon, Beacon Hill, Harvard 
Square. 


*& 1/2 CITY SLICKERS (1991). A 
modestly entertaining comedy 
about three men (Billy Crystal, 
Bruno Kirby, and Daniel Stern) 
discovering their approaching 40s 
aren't such a bad place to be 
when they spend their vacation 
working a real cattle drive. It isn't 
always fresh, but it's genuine, as 
well as admirably clear-eyed. And 
though director Ron Underwood 
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doesn't show quite the comic flair 
he did in last year's Tremors, he 
likes actors, and the amiable 
bunch here include David Paymer 
and Josh Mostel as putzy ice- 
cream entrepreneurs, and Jack 
Palance as the cattle drive's tough 
boss. Besides, Crystal is an ingra- 
tiating hero. He's the star here, but 
he doesn't treat that as any big 
deal. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, suburbs. 

THE COMMITMENTS (1991). See 
review in this issue. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 
CONTACT UFO — ALIEN AB- 
DUCTIONS (1991). Feature- 











length video about people who 
claim to have been abducted by 
UFOs. Brattle. 


**xxx*xDEAD AGAIN (1991). 
Kenneth Branagh plays Mike 
Church, a detective trying to help 
a young woman (Emma Thomp- 
son) who has lost her memory, 
identity, and voice. Through the 
intercession of an antiques dealer 
and amateur hypnotist (Derek 
Jacobi), she recalls a parallel story 
(set in 1948 and shot in black and 
white) about a composer (also 
played by Branagh) convicted of 
murdering the wife (Thompson) he 
apparently adored. Church and 
the young woman wrestle with the 
possibility that they are the lovers 
re-incarnated, and that their fate in 
this lifetime will repeat that of the 
past. Branagh subsumes the 
implausibility into the irresistible 
zest and inventiveness of his arti- 
fice; his inspiration, resourceful- 
ness, and energy never waver. 
Paris, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

* x DEFENSELESS (1991). The 
short summary of this prodigiously 
complicated thriller goes like this: 


Barbara Hershey plays a lawyer 
who agrees to defend her college 
roommate (Mary Beth Hurt), who's 
charged with murdering her hus- 
band (J.T. Walsh), even though 
the man was Hershey's lover and 
Hershey secretly believes Hurt 
was responsible for his death. 
Martin Campbell's movie isn't 
good, but it sure isn't boring. He 
seems to think that over the top is 
a place for a thriller to be, and 
that’s where Hershey spends most 
of her performance. For Campbell, 
the thriller seems to be a mere 
excuse to explore questions that 
put a wet blanket on the proceed- 
ings. He needs to open himself up 
to the pleasures of trash. Cinema 
57, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*1/2 DOC HOLLYWOOD (1991). 
This standard, cheerfully medio- 
cre, high-concept film about a 
would-be Beverly Hills plastic sur- 
geon (Michael J. Fox) sidetracked 
in a Southern town aspires to mini- 
mal levels of creativity, originality, 
and entertainment value. Director 
Michael Caton-Jones doesn't give 
us anything we haven't seen 
before in a livelier incarnation; he 
has a great eye for detail but no 
ability to bring out the spirit of a 
place. The one wild card in the 
cast is Julie Warner, as Fox's love 
interest, who looks and acts like 
Julia Roberts's wise-ass sister. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

**xTHE DOCTOR (1991). Given 
that doctors are inescapable and 
they know it, the premise of Randa 
Haines’s movie — take a cocky 
heart specialist (William Hurt) and 
give him throat cancer — has a 
certain appeal. But this being 
Hollywood, the doctor soon redis- 
covers the meaning of his life in a 
series of platitudes and is granted 
a happy ending. The message, 
like that of Regarding Henry, is 
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that people must be reduced to a 
state of childish helplessness 
before they can regain contact 
with the simple truths, values, and 
pleasures of life. Haines does 
depict Hurt’s dysfunctional home 
life with more subtlety than Nichols 
does his hero's. But when Hurt 
meets a brain-tumor patient 
(Elizabeth Perkins) the movie 
goes from softcore M*A*S*H to 
hardcore mush. With Christine 
Lahti and Mandy Patinkin. Nick- 
elodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*1/2 DOUBLE IMPACT (1991). 
Jean-Claude Van Damme plays 
twins born of English parents, one 


raised in Hong Kong, the other in’ 


Southem California (but both man- 
age to speak in Belgian accents) 
reunited to avenge their parents’ 
murder, which separated them at 
infancy. JCVD’s only character 
choice appears to be his clothes. 
And along with tender brotherly 
remarks like “Faggot!”, there are 
evil Asians and an evil lesbian 
bodybuilder (Cory Everson, whose 
appearances, in outfits halfway 
between evening wear and 
gear, at least liven things 
up). You’d be wasting brain cells 
to get offended by this idiocy, and 
if you've got a good wisecracking 
companion, its camp rating rises 
to two snaps up. Allston, suburbs. 


e 
*& kk kXEUROPA EUROPA (1991). 
Agnieszka Holland's extraordinary 
movie, based on the memoirs of 
the German-Jewish Holocaust sur- 
vivor Solomon Perel, is horrifyingly 
funny and full of jolts, a coming-of- 
age story in a world so scrambled 
and thorny that the path of its 
young protagonist (Marco Hof- 
schneider), if you charted it, would 
be like a flight through a maze. He 
moves from Kristallnacht to Lodz 
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to a Soviet orphanage where he 
learns to be a good Communist. 
After the orphanage is bombed, he 
masquerades as a German and is 
so good he's sent to a Hitler Youth 
school, thus realizing his dream of 
becoming an actor. Hofschneider, 
in an ingenious quicksilver perfor- 
mance, registers eagerness, 
bemusement and terror, one right 
after another, as if he carried an 
emotional strobe in his face; and 
you're caught between admiration 
for Soiomon’s feat of survival and 
uneasiness at how deftly he shifts 
allegiances. Coolidge Corner. 


H 

@HARLEY DAVIDSON AND THE 
MARLBORO MAN (1991). It's 
pretty hard to take male-bonding 
buddies-on-the-lam movies seri- 
ously in the wake of Thelma and 
Louise. But then, it's hard to take 
seriously any movie whose char- 
acters are named for maximum 
product-placement value. Mickey 
Rourke and Don Johnson play two 
aging drifters who pull a bank job 
to save their favorite bar from fore- 
closure; they find that their trou- 
bles have only begun. There's 
some mild entertainment to be had 
in watching for genre twists and 
homo-erotic subtext. But the most 
of the movie is either limp action 
scenes or cowboy zen psycholo- 
gizing trying to pass for depth. 
Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*x*xHOT SHOTS! (1991). A tired 
entry from Jim Abrahams of the 
ZAZ team. The rock-video style of 
the Top Gun movies he's parody- 
ing requires a slickness that 
smothers the gags; and the star, 
Charlie Sheen, is too self-ab- 
sorbed to give himself over to self- 
parody. But there are a few good 
gags, including. a pants-wetting 
parody of the eating scene from 9- 
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1/2 Weeks, and everything that 
Lloyd Bridges does. Flashing 
lunatic wide eyes and with a mani- 
ac’s absolute certainty in the right- 
ness of his own judgment, Bridges 
taps into a vein of pure comic 
dementia. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


***xxJUNGLE FEVER (1991). 
Spike Lee's coolest and most 
detached film to date is also his 
most satisfying and disturbing. 
Wesley Snipes is a hotshot, mar- 
ried black architect who begins an 
affair with a temporary secretary 
(Annabella Sciorra), a white 
woman from Bensonhurst. Snipes 
aspires to the standards of white 
upper-middle-class success; 
Sciorra seems suffocated by her 
environment. And though the 
movie fails in depicting the drama 
of their relationship, it is meticulous 
and probing in exploring its origins 
and consequences. The voices 
raised are intolerant, eloquent, and 
very funny; and Lee is aided by a 
uniformly brilliant cast — among 
them Lee himself, John Turturro, 
Lonette McKee, Anthony Quinn, 
and Samuel L. Jackson. Copley 
Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 


M 
*&*x*1/2 THE MIRACLE (1991). 
For Neil Jordan, miracles are not 
so much intrusions of the divine 
into the human as they are trans- 
formations of the ordinary into the 
imaginary. On their summer vaca- 
tion, two Irish teenagers (Niall 
Byrne and Lorraine Pilkington) 
pass the time following strangers 
around their sleepy coastal town 
and making up tales about them. 
Their smug: fabulist universe 
begins to unravel when a beauti- 
ful, exotically American blonde 
(Beverly D'Angelo) steps off the 








train. Byrne falls in love with her, 
and she, apparently, with him. Yet 
the nagging secret of her identity 
intensifies and as their ardor 
grows, so does her aversion to it. 
The movie nearly collapses into 
melodrama, but it's as unexpected 
and wondrous at its title. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 

**1/2 MR. AND MRS. BRIDGE 
(1990). In his mid 60s, Paul 
Newman has elected to take roles 
that appear to be out of his range 
and then stretch himself to play 
them. As the repressed, upper- 
middle-class Midwestern hero of 
the Evan Connell novels who dis- 
covers that he can't ever remem- 
ber experiencing joy, Newman is 
remarkable. It's a pointillist perfor- 
mance, all dots of light and tiny 
flourishes with streams of suffocat- 
ed feeling coursing undernéath 
them. As his wife, Joanne Wood- 
ward is charming and imaginative, 
and she seems capable of playing 
anything the filmmakers could ask 
of her. Most of the time, unfortu- 
nately, screenwriter Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala and filmmakers James 
Ivory and Ismail Merchant don’t 
ask for the right things. Somerville 
Theatre. 

*1/2 MOBSTERS (1991). Arriving 
on the coattails of last year's 
gangster-movie glut, first-time 
director Michael Karbelinikoff's 
mob nostalgia movie suggests 
that bootlegging was just a cover 
for the young dandies so they 
could afford a good tailor. Lucky 
Luciano (Christian Slater) and 
company (Patrick Dempsey as 
Meyer Lansky, Richard Grieco as 
Bugsy Siegel, and Kostas 
Mandylor as Frank Costello) play 
two rival godfathers (Anthony 
Quinn and Michael Gambon) 
against each other. Karbelnikoff's 
direction is dark, gloomy, ineptly 
paced, and as devoid of atmo- 
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sphere as its four young studs are 
of personalities. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 

*1/2 MY FATHER’S GLORY 
(1991). The first half of Yves 
Robert's two-part film of Marcel 
Pagnol's autobiography is so 
unabashedly nostalgic, the golden 
veneer of memory so dazzling, 
that at first you don't notice how lit- 
tle substance lies beneath it. The 
film recounts the writer's young 
years, specifically the time when 
his schoolteacher father (Philippe 
Caubére), whom he idolizes, 
scrapes together enough money 
to take the family to Provence for 
the summer. If Pagnol’s childhood 
is presented without a shred of 
consciousness of an adult roman- 
ticizing the past, at least the fairy- 
tale aspect has its charm for short 
periods of time. But this is the sort 
of film in which good acting and 
superb production values have to 
substitute for subtlety and depth. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 
*x*xMY MOTHER’S CASTLE 
(1991). The second film in director 


Yves Robert's pair of films based 
on the autobiography of Marcel 
Pagnol is a confection with a brac- 
ing, bitter twist of poetic truth. Set 
in the stark, chalky hills of 
Provence, the film shows the 
young Marcel (Julien Ciamaca) liv- 
ing out a pre—Robert Bly bonding 
with nature. What drama there is 
arises from the efforts of the boy 
and his family to extend their 
vacation in this bourgeois Para- 
dise. But fate and the world can no 
longer be held at bay in the final 
scene, where Marcel's father 
leads the family through a land- 
scape of dreamlike dread and sud- 
den deliverance and the figment of 
memory becomes the triumph of 
art. Nickelodeon. 


N 
***1/2 THE NAKED GUN 2 1/2: 
THE SMELL OF FEAR (1991). 
Leslie Nielsen returns as Lieu- 
tenant Frank Drebin and Priscilla 
Presley returns as his love interest 
to unravel a plot involving Robert 
Goulet as a nefarious creep who 
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kidnaps the president's energy 
czar. Natch, the plot takes a back 
seat to the series of brilliant con- 
ceptual jokes, all as exuberantly 
funny as you might have hoped for 
and only a touch less astonishing 
than in the first film. It's a mystery 
how the ZAZ team reap hilarious 
new configurations by merely 
exaggerating already ridiculous 
cultural phenomena. David Zucker 
directed from a script written with 
Pat Proft. Copley Place, suburbs. 


*&*x*x*101 DALMATIANS (1961). 
Avoiding both the ickiness of 
Disney animations and their pen- 
chant for mawkish melodrama, 
this charming, clever, visually 
lovely animation may be the best 
the studio has ever released. It's 
the story of a Dalmatian couple 
who set off to find their stolen 
pups and discover dozens of oth- 
ers about to become fur coats for 
the fiendish Cruella De Vil. The 
London exteriors here have a 
depth of field and a genuine story- 
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book beauty, that are as richly 
imagined as what a child reading 
Dickens might conjure up. And the 
filmmakers have the grace to com- 
bine suspense with comedy in a 
way that maintains tension in the 
story's outcome without neediess- 
ly scaring the kids in the audience. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 


**x*xPAPER WEDDING (1991). 
As a woman who marries a politi- 
cal refugee so he can stay in 
Canada, Geneviéve Bujold man- 
ages to look ravaged and childlike 
at the same time, but her perfor- 
mance is exquisitely subtle and 
controlled — a marvel of restraint. 
And Québecois director Michel 
Brault's work is as tenderly muted 
as Bujold’s; the picture is like a 
fairy tale with’a quirky urban con- 
text and a sweetly forlorn tone. 
Unfortunately the script, by Jeffer- 
son Davis and Andrée Pelletier, 
doesn't merit the care Brault lav- 
ishes on it. This story of a lonely, 
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middie-aged woman who opens 
her life to an immigrant and finds it 
touched by his presence in ways 
she never suspected is predictable 
and banal, not to mention reminis- 
cent of Green Card (Paper Wed- 
ding was, however, made first). 
But the movie is so beautifully 
made, and Bujold is so prodigious 
at this kind of acting, that you can't 
help being touched. West Newton. 
***1/2 PARIS IS BURNING 
(1990). Jennie Livingston's re- 
markable film about New York 
drag queens straddles both social 
anthropology and tabloid journal- 
ism, exploring a gay subculture 
that's titillating, curious, disquiet- 
ing, and sad. The men Livingston 
talks to are mostly young black 
and Latino men who've organized 
themselves into the equivalent of 
straight gangs, but gangs whose 
purpose is to compete at the drag- 
competition balls (the focus of the 
film), where they strive for 
verisimilitude with a number of 
Straight roles. Livingston has 
uncovered a social structure, dis- 
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enfranchised by being both black 
and gay, that seems as exotic as 
any lost tribe. It's a bit unsettling to 
see people a few rungs above the 
poverty level emulating those at 
the top of the financial ladder. 
Their immersion in fantasy life 
speaks volumes about their 
chances in the straight world. 
Nickelodeon, Janus. 
PICNIC (1955). Joshua Logan's 
extremely popular film of the 
William Inge play stars William 
Holden as the drifter whose 
appearance sends a small town 
topsy-turvy over the Labor Day 
weekend. Kim Novak plays the 
prettiest girl in town, and the one 
he falls for. With Rosalind Russell. 
Somerville Theatre. 
**1/2 POINT BREAK (1991). 
Good dumb fun before it falls into 
action-movie overkill and loses all 
semblance of common sense. 
Keanu Reeves plays a hotshot FBI 
rookie who goes undercover as a 
surfer to capture a gang of surfing 
bank robbers; Patrick Swayze 
Continued on page 46 
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hands-on production 
experience than most 
3-4 year programs, 
industry instructors, 
small class size, 
16mm professional 
hardware 


3D Animation 


The most concentrated 
and comprehensive 
high-end computer 
animation program in 
North America 
Features: Cutting-edge 
software, low student 
equipment ratio, state- 
of-the-art hardware 
up to 2.000 hours 
training 


800-661-4101 
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ACTORS/ 


lf you're 
looking for 
auditions, 
classes, 
workshops, 
or rehearsal 
space, 
check the 
Boston 
Phoenix 
Music, 
Theater & 
Arts section 
in the 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 


section. 
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Contiqued from page 45 

plays the hippie beach boy who 
heads up the troop of surfers he 
befriends. Director Kathryn 
“Bigelow and cinematographer 
Donald Peterman convey the 
immensity. and power of the 
waves, and the skydiving se- 
quences are breathtakingly beauti- 
ful, but too often Bigelow falls back 
on action-movie brutality. And the 
last 30 minutes dive headfirst into 
the macho nonsense the movie 
appeared to be sending up, 
depriving Reeves and Swayze of 
the humor they bring to their roles. 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs. ’ 
@PURE LUCK (1991). There's not 
one good reason for this comedy 
about an accident-prone accoun- 
tant (Martin Short) sent to Mexico 
to find his boss's kidnapped equal- 
ly accident-prone daughter. 
Wasted along with Short are 
Danny Glover (whose dry, almost 
hostile reserve plays like a canny 
reluctance to commit himself to 
the movie), Sam Wanamaker, 
Harry Shearer, Sheila Kelley, and 
Scott Wilson. Copley Place, 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 


R 

*1/2 REGARDING HENRY 
(1991). The moment when its hero 
(Harrison Ford) gets shot in the 
head may be the best-depiction of 
violence in any movie this year, 
conveying the stark absurdity of 
life ruined without warning, expla- 
nation, or appeal. But the movie 
takes a bullet in the head too. 
Ford's gleeful portrayal of a scum- 
bag lawyer isn't subtle, and neither 
is Mike Nichols’s direction in 
showing his negligence toward his 
wife (Annette Bening) and daugh- 
ter (Mikki Allen). And after the 
shooting, the point seems to be 
that to regain one’s soul, one has 
only to lose one’s mind. This 
smarmy bit of escapism reveals 
that Mike Nichols too has lost his 
capacity, or his taste, for being 
grown up, and he doesn't seem to 
mind the change. Charles, Chest- 
nut Hill, suburbs. 

THE RETURN OF ROCKY AND 
BULLWINKLE. Six glorious nights 
of cartoons from the pinnacle of 
television animation. Including 
Dudley Do-Right, Mr. Peabody 
and his boy Sherman, Mr. Know It 
All, and Fractured Fairy Tales. 
Brattle. 

**x ROBIN HOOD: PRINCE OF 
THIEVES (1991). A motley grab 
bag of notions, some rich, fresh, 
and thrilling, others banal, gratu- 
itous, and undeveloped. The 
biggest victim is Kevin Costner, 
whose whitebread charm bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the character's 
panache. Maid Marian (Mary 
Elizabeth Mastrantonio) begins as 
a black-masked ninja feminist and 
ends up as a damsel in distress. 
Morgan Freeman plays Costner's 
Moorish sidekick as a bemused, 
sophisticated, urbane Yoda. And 
director Kevin Reynolds lets the 
action lapse into illogic, discontinu- 
ity, and aimlessness. As the Sher- 
iff of Nottingham, Alan Rickman is 
the film's real spirit of freedom. 
Next to his outrageous anarchy, 
Costner seems lost in the 
woods. —” Hill, Arlington 
Capitol, sui 

4e THE "ROCKETEER (1991). 
Joe Johnston's dandy movie is as 
faithful to the fondness and mod- 
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esty.of Dave Stevens's comic strip 
as a $40 million movie can be. It's 
blessedly unconcerned with bow!l- 
ing you over, and it manages, in 
the midst of a high-tech movie 
age, to re-awaken you to the won- 
ders of flight. Set in 1938 Los 
Angeles, it's the story of a young 
pilot (Bill Campbell) who acciden- 
tally gets hold of a rocket pack that 
allows whoever wears it to soar 
like a plane; and he finds himself 
pursued by gangsters, feds, 
German agents, and the hench- 
men of the rocket’s inventor, 
Howard Hughes. Campbell could 
use more brashness and dash, 
and as‘his girlfriend, Jennifer 
Connelly is a big, glazed kewpie. 
But Alan Arkin as the veteran pilot 
who's Campbell's mentor, Terry 
O’Quinn as Howard Hughes, and 
Timothy Dalton as the chief villain, 
a vain Errol Flynn—ike movie star, 
deliver ace comic turns. Arlington 
Capitol, suburbs. 


s. 

**1/2 SPARTACUS (1960). The 
restored version of Stanley Kub- 
rick’'s epic about the slave (Kirk 
Douglas) who leads a rebellion 
against Rome could have stood a 
more interesting script and livelier 
heroes. The film is widely credited 
with breaking the Hollywood black- 
list by letting Dalton Trumbo adapt 
Howard Fast's novel under his 
own name. But Trumbo's Sparta- 
cus is too noble to be real. Doug- 
las loses his savage edge as the 
film progresses, and his peasant 
army are a utopian social clique. 
Much more interesting are the vil- 
lainous, decadent Romans, 
among them Charles Laughton, 
Peter Ustinov — (a nimble scene 
stealer), and, best of all, Laurence 
Olivier as the crafty general 
Crassus. Kubrick crams an aston- 
ishing amount of information into 
the wide screen, and the battle 
scenes are more exciting, horrific, 
and bloodily realistic than most 
war films. But without full creative 
control, he gets caught between 
Douglas's urge for iconic starpow- 
er and Trumbo's tired cant. 
Somerville Theatre. 


T 


* *x x TERMINATOR 2: JUDG- 
MENT DAY (1991). The most 
expensive film ever made ($94 
million) isn't as good as the origi- 
nal ($8 million), but it does feature 
writer/director James Cameron's 


Wagnerian take on the action. 


genre, a plot that doesn't insult 
your intelligence (much), great 
stunts and special effects, and a 
role uniquely suited to its star's 
limited acting ability. On the debit 
side, there's an enormous amount 
of violence {and a cynical attempt 
to make it seem less so), attempts 
by Schwarzenegger to act beyond 
his range, ponderous themes 
about technology run amok, con- 
trolling your destiny, father-son 
relationships, and about three 
endings too many. The novelty of 
seeing Schwarzenegger playing a 
good terminator isn’t as much fun 
as seeing him play a villain. And 
Linda Hamilton’s Sarah is so 
tough she’s a little bit psychopath- 
ic. At least the film doesn’t merely 
attempt to replicate the experience 
of watching the first film. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

*&*x*xTHELMA & LOUISE (1991). 





Too sweet-natured and commer- 
cial-minded to be the femate 
equivalent of the great road 
movies of the past, this Ridley 
Scott movie is still a wild, funny 
and heartbreaking ride. It begins 
when housewife Thelma (Geena 
Davis) and waitress Louise (Susan 
Sarandon) go on a fishing trip and 
stop at a roadhouse where Thel- 
ma is nearly raped by a local yokel 
and Louise plugs him with Thel- 
ma's .38. Much of the process of 
attempted reconciliation and fur- 
ther estrangement that follows 
takes place below the surface, a 
region Scott is unfamiliar with, so 
the story at times seems merely 
contrived and implausible when it 
should be suggesting ambiguity, 
complexity, and inner conflict. The 
macho creeps Davis and Saran- 
don encounter are broadly carica- 
tured, but much of the pain of 
those encounters can be read on 
the actresses’ faces, and their 
inner journey is always genuine. 
Charles, Arlington Capitol, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

**k*x*xTRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY 
(1991). This miraculous British 
comedy, written and directed by 
Anthony Minghella, explores the 
implications of words like love and 
grief, finding ways of dramatizing 
them and images to suggest what 
profound concepts they really are. 
Nina (Juliet Stevenson) has closed 
down her life to mourn her dead 
lover Jamie (Alan Rickman). One 
night she finds he's returned and 
taken up residence in the 
ramshackle flat she moved into 
after his death. Jamie's return 
inhibits her return to the world; 
he's asking her to mourn him for 
the rest of her life. When she 
meets an art therapist (Michael 
Maloney), the claims of her living 
past begin to clash with the 
promises of the future. This is 
Minghella’s first feature, but he's 
already got a distinctive style and 
tone. And he dreams up masterly 
fantastical images that take place 
in the real emotional world at the 
same time. With Bill Paterson. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 

THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNEE OF ANIMATION 
(1991). See review in this issue. 
Coolidge Corner. 


Vv 

***1/2 THE VANISHING (1990). 
This tricky, postmodern Dutch 
thriller begins with the disappear- 
ance of a young woman (Johanna 
Ter Steege, who is so overpower- 
ingly expressive that she domi- 
nates the movie after she's gone) 
during a bike trip through the 
French countryside with her 
boyfriend (Gene Bervoets). Then 
the movie leaps ahead three years 
and switches focus to her abduc- 
tor (Bernard-Pierre Donnadieu), 
whose need to draw the woman's 
boyfriend back to the scene, in 
order to share his reasons for 
committing the act, matches the 
boyfriend's obsession to discover 
the truth. The roots of the picture 
is in writers like Julio Cortazar and 
Patricia Highsmith; and the style 
and the working out of the mystery 
feel a little academic. But director 
George Sluizer has an eye and a 
gift for evoking a mood: thinking 
back on this movie can make you 
shiver for days afterward. West 
Newton. 


LOVE SLAVES: Jean Simmons is the romantic link in the chain of 
events that pits Spartacus (Kirk Douglas) against the evil empire. 
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Wednesday, September 11 - Wednesday, September 18 - 
CITY OF HOPE SHAKES THE CLOWN 
John. Sayles (Director, Writer & Star) Bobcat Goldthwait (Writer, Director & Star) 
Maggie Renzer (Producer) * Sarah Green (Producer) Thursday, September 19 - 
RAMBLING ROSE HANGIN’ WITH THE HOMEBOYS 
Martha Coolidge (Director) x Diane Ladd (Star) Joseph Vasquez (Director) 
THE SEAKCH FOR SIGNS OF INTELLIGENT SEX. DRUGS, ROCK AND KOLL 
LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE Eric Bogosian (Writer, Director & Star) 
Lily Tonilin (Star) x Jane Wagner (Writer) é 
TRUST x *k* *«* NEW ADDITIONS « x «x 
Hal Hartley (Director) x Martin Donovan (Star) AMAZING GRACE 
Adrienne Shelly (Star) Director Elena Mannes 
Thursday, September 172.- The story of the song, the idea. and the people 
TITICUT FOLLIES who draw ey from it. Features 
‘Frederick Wiseman (Producer & Director) performances of A G GRACE by Judy 
Friday, Septeniber 13 - Collins, Jean Ritchie, and others. 
THANKYOU. AND. GGODNIGHT BABA YAGA 
San’ Oxenberg (Writer, Producer & Director) 7 minute animated short. 
: DOGFIGHT x Anthony Clark (Star) MR. BEAN GOES TO A PREMIERE 
Saturday, | mber 14» Kowan Atkinson 
~ TY AS CHARGED This Award A wiunin , British pilot stars popyiar 
a comedien wan mSOM as a director usin 
OEE ‘setmrrestme a new silent character called Mr. Bean “ 
15,- QUIET WINTER 
ck a Rob Moretti, Janice ng moe by Alex Dorsey 





* Julian Sands (Star) “~~ cocaine to herp de deal with his terminally ill 










‘mother. 
SAMANTHA 
Martha Plimpton, ot Mulroney, Hector Elizondo 
; Directed by Stephen La Rocque 
HATILE MAN TATE et tall er shé Was abandoned at birth, this 
“Jodie Foster (Director & Star) oe gung muel ian embarks on a wild 
HOMICIDE x David Mamet (Director) ey to irthparents, turning the 
) LITTLE NOISES x Jane Spenéer (Director) » /)}\ Aives of éveryone around into total chaos. 
yy} vr A STAR FOR TWO A 
Petia yd in eras LLM Lauren Bacall, Anthony Quinn. 
; sm YEE * rUcni! «./ (© ADirected by Jin’ Kaufman 
Livi) FD e M@eenagesoversjin 1940. Edwige and Gabriel 
) aide mieet In the 80’s. He thought She was dead. 


ONE FALAR See apne ets 1 (DIECtOR) | i. Ma She thought he was married with family. Their 
re KUBIY,AND_ ED, 2 rich be cee (Star): ey _ chance meeting eta Gasain it‘s mever too late to 
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NO REFUNDS OR we cannot admit ch ‘BE MADE. 


UPDATES AND CHAT val Schedules, appearances and changes, listen to WFNX 101.7, WHDH-TV/Channel 7 
or go to TOWER 








The 7th ANNUAL BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL 
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© 100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON © FREE PARKING BETWEEN 5:00PM AND 2:00AM © COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES © 
© EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT/SUN NIGHTS © NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 
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From The Director Of 
“Children Of A Lesser God”’ 
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© 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT/SUN NIGHTS 





“ONE OF THE BEST FILMS I'VE SEEN IN A LONG, LONG TIME. 


| CAN'T WAIT TO SEE IT AGAIN. | LOVE THIS FILM: KAN N yp) | a HAI) AGAIN 
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FRESH POND MALL. CAMBRIDGE ATE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO. 
MUST DIE (R) CHILD'S PLAY 3 (R) MUST DIE (R) CHILD’S PLAY 3 (R) | THE DOCTOR (PG-13) 
HENRY 


CARY ELWES SCHWARZENEGGER DANNY GLOVER CHARLIE SHEEN 
HOT SHOTS (PG-13) TOR 2 (R) PURE LUCK (PG) HOT SHOTS (PG-13) THE HOOD (R) 


WALT DISNEY’S DOC DOC |_PURE LUCK (PG) _ 
101 DALMATIONS (G) | HOLLYWOOD (PG-13)ICITY SLICKERS(PG-13)iamE HOLLYWOOD (PG-13)| TERMINATOR 2 (R) | 
CHARLES BEACON HILL PARIS CINEM ney CHER! A 
CAMB. ST NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227 1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723.8110 841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PAU. CTR. 267.8181 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SO. 482.1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
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How many times HARLEY DAVIDSON MICHAEL J. FOX DOC 
GEENA DAVIS BOYZ N ean vou die for love? AND THE HOLLYWOOD (PG-13) 
THELMA & LOUISE (R) THE HOOD (R) R MARLBORO MAN (R) 
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New Spenser yarn 
worth savoring 


Poet spins gold from 
the straw of sincerity 


Hafner and Markoff 
expose hacker culture 
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SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 

By Diedre Blair 

Few figures in this century have been as 
controversial or as deeply admired 

as de Beauvoir, whose book, The Second Sex, 
changed the lives of millions of 
momen. As a philosopher, essayist and novelist, 
she was in the vanguard of French intellectual 
life for nearly forty years. Here is the story 

of de Beauvoir's life, based in part on five years 
of interviews with her. Simon & Schuster $14.95 





Kurt Vonneeut 
FATES 


Worse Than 


‘DEATH 















MELT KURT VONNEGUT 
the author of 
Slaughterhouse —live and 
Cal's Cradle 

Wednesday , September 4 

Voon to 1:30pm 


Charlesbank Bookshops Tuesday, September 24 
Level 2 Noon to 1:00pm 

B.L. Bookstore Mall, kenmore Square Charlesbank Bookshops 
autographing his new book Fales Worse Than Death Level 3 


Putnam $22.95 


Undoubtedly one of the major shapers of the way of late 20th Trillin, staff writer for The New Yorker since 1963, brings together 
Century views itself, Vonnegut here offers “a collection of essays and 12 stories ranging from the life of Edna Buchanan, the famed 
speeches...with breezy autobiographic commentary serving as homocide reporter for the Miami Herald, to the guerrilla tactics 
connective tissue and splints and bandages." used by Ben & Jerry's Homemade Ice Cream to harass 


"Vonnegul's subject has always been doomsday, the conventional forces of Haagen-Dazs. Ticknor & Fields $19.95 
and nobody writes about it better." — John Irving, "That rarity, reportage as art. 


Los Angeles Times 




























































Our Boston store 
has the largest 
selection of 


sage p-eavier pogan. MIs LAwe RINT! . the best and 

y Gabriel Garcia Marquez 

An incredibly romantic story ; 

said the Chicago Tribune about the hardbacked th € b nM 8 h est - 
version of The General In His Labyrinth. contem porary fiction 
Now in paperback, here is the acclaimed story ‘ 

of the great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, seen as flesh and an d non- fi etl on 
blood, as he journeys down the Magdalena River . 

in his old age, reliving his victories and defeats. Penguin $9.95 in NewE ngland ° 





Magar Visser 
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THE RITUALS OF DINNER By Barbara Kingsolver 

The Origins, Evolution, Eccentricities Codi Noline returns home to confront her past and 

and Meaning of Table Manners finds a town threatened by a silerit environmental 

By Margaret Visser Catastrophe, some startling clues to her identity 

“Here is a wonderfully learned, intelligent and a man who could change her life. Louise | 
book about food: in every few lines one learns Bernikow, writing in Cosmopolitan said the book is "closer 

something one did not know before, about something lo the truth about modern lives..." than 

important..." - Robertson Davies. Grove $22.95 anything she'd read in a long time. Harper $10.95 


MEET Kurt & Calvin 


Ifyou are unable to attend. 
autographed copies of the 
hooks can be ordered by 
calling (617) 236-7442. 
Sern. no customized 
autographs. Supplies 
may be limited, 























MELT CALVIN TRILLIN 
Reading from 

his new book 

American Slories 














B.L. Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square 


— William Geist, New Vork Times Book Review 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


EVERYTHING YOU EXPECT IN A WORLD CLASS BOOKSTORI 








B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE ®@ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7 (After Sept. 9, W-F, 9:30-9), Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5 * (617) 237-2837 —* 
(617) 236-7442 * VALIDATED PARKING DEERFIELD ST REAR PARKING 
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Critic on the run 


Deconstructionist Hartman 
pales next to reissued Aragon 


by Bill Marx 


on’t be surprised if some 
of the aging mandarins of 
postmodern literary criti- 
cism start bellyflopping 
like lemmings off their 
podiums. Swatting at the genie they’ve let 
fly out of the word-processor like clouds 
of locusts, these captains of industrious in- 
determinacy find themselves threatened by 
the very sophistry that took them to the 
top. Confronted by neophytes who apply 
the relativism of their elders with funda- 
mentalist zeal, the semioticians are signing 
off, the structuralists are wobbling, and the 
deconstructors are beginning to crumble. 
Last year it was Umberto Eco taking the 
mea culpa plunge with The Limits of Inter- 
pretation, a half-hearted exercise in dam- 
age control that struggled to draw the line 
on the current notion that traditional prin- 
ciples of elucidation just don’t apply — a 
text can “mean” an infinite number of 
things. Now Geoffrey H. Hartman, Yale 
University’s maven of deconstruction and 
hardcore Derrida groupie, dives in with 








Bill Marx is a regular columnist for the 
Phoenix Literary Section. 


Minor Prophecies (Harvard University 
Press, 250 pages, $29.95), a haphazard 
study that pinpoints the problem (“The 
drive for close reading seems to have made 
literary works too open, too porous”) but 
offers no remedy beyond the closing of 
ranks. Ever the missionary, Hartman pines 
for criticism that verges on poetry, but he’s 
willing to settle for low-key shamanship in 
a pinch. Too bad he seems to have over- 
looked Louis Aragon’s freshly translated 
Treatise on Style (University of Nebraska 
Press, 118 pages, $18.95), a pungent little 
handbook written more than 60 years ago. 
Indebted to the French Surrealists rather 
than our latter-day nouveau pettifoggers, 
it’s a robustly lyrical marriage of subver- 
sive critical thinking and imaginative writ- 
ing that fits all Hartman’s prerequisites 
without the staggering baggage of mum- 
bo-jumbo. 

It’s hard to shed any tears for Hartman. 
As a card-carrying member of deconstruc- 
tionism’s star chamber, he still refuses to 
admit that he and his ilk are partly respon- 
sible for the state of affairs he decries. 
Their crusade may have begun as a wholly 
admirable effort to lend philosophical 
depth to English studies, but they’ve 
spawned a generation of acolytes dedicat- 
ed to cerebral humbuggery, unreadable 
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deconstruction’s turgid atonality. 


prose, and literary headhunting. Perhaps 
that’s why Minor Prophecies feels as if it 
were written by a man on the run. 

Fretting about interpretative logorrhea 
doesn’t make Hartman sweat nearly as 
much as the stormy new climate of politi- 
cal self-righteousness. He’s anxious to re- 
mind us that literary criticism must “devel- 
op its own reserve, focus more on tech- 
nique than idea, and subject to stylistic 
irony ambitious beliefs about an end of an 
era, or the recovery of original greatness.” 

But this call for liberal reason from 
Hartman, who for years has hawked an 
“anything goes” approach to reading, de- 
serves a heavy dose of expiation that’s 
nowhere present in his smug tome. Subti- 
tled The Literary Essay in the Culture 
Wars, Minor Prophecies nervously asks 
academic critics of the multi-cultural, fem- 
inist, and Marxist schools to confine their 
apocalyptic notions to the library, since 


MACHO EXTREMIST: Hartman defends 


1991 


“theory is inquisitive, but 
ideology is inquisitorial.” 
Alas, Hartman makes a hash 
of his request for his col- 


manifestos. 

Part of the problem is that 
Hartman demands that lit- 
erary theory escape the con- 
fines of the bourgeois world, 
both in content and form, 
even though its comfortable 
existence in the ivory tower 
domesticates (and corrupts) 
its will to power. He toler- 
ates the conversational criti- 

= cal style that evolved from 
¢ the 18th-century’s idea of 


m the Common _ Reader, 
z = though he thinks transpar- 
Zent (“friendly”) prose 


smooths out thorny ideas 
Fa and caters to knotheads. But 
= he accepts the shibboleth 
= that exegesis, if it’s to be 
c radically intellectual, must 
= be technical, a contradiction 
m that renders his solution to 
® the current impasse between 
< popular and academic criti- 

cism — a combination of 

the two kinds of writing — 

ludicrous. It leads Hartman 
to the hair-raising conclusion that criti- 
cism should ideally be made up of a “theo- 
ry-infested metalanguage,” shelves of de- 
terminedly abstract yet poetic texts that 
would need to be deciphered rather than 
read. Only a tenured prof would hatch a 
fantasy that features a cabal of pedants 
who congratulate each other on deep-six- 
ing accessible language. And you know 
he’s been sniffing too many bindings when 
he asserts: “We had to learn to read Blake, 
and we have to learn how to read theory.” 
Did He who made the lamb make Derri- 
da? 

Hartman is so caught up in deconstruc- 
tion’s macho extremism that he fails to see 
that it’s just another beachhead in a turf 
war that began in the late 19th century. 
Various kinds of criticism (psychological, 
sociological, and rhetorical) have taken 
turns burying one another, each school 
See COVER, page 4 
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Saint Maybe 


By Anne Tyler 





A superb new Anne Tyler 
novel about a young man’s 
guilt over his brother’s 
death and his struggle, 
through through the years, 
to atone. 


$22.00 
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The Sum 
of All 
Fears 


By Tom Clancy 

For the millions of fans of 
The Hunt for Red October 
and Clear and Present 
Danger comes Clancy’s most 
rivetting novel yet, as explo- 
sive as today’s headlines. 


Lauriat's Price $20:71 
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The First 
Man in 
Rome 


By Colleen McCullough 


A magnificent novel of love, 
war, intrigue, betrayal and 
the most glorious epoch in 
human history from the 
author of The Thorn Birds. 


Paperback $6.95 
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The Women 
in His Life 
By Barbara Taylor Bradford 


From the author of A Women of 
Substance comes a block-buster 
that takes us on an unforgettable 
journey of survival, secrets, love 
and redemption. 


Paperback $5.99 
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of a masterpiece. 
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thousands of titles, but we 
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doing things the easy way. 
Our buyers and staff take the 
time to find and stock a high 
quality selection for a 
demanding audience. We 
have more kinds of books, in 
greater depth, than any other 
bookstore in New England. 

At street level you'll find a 
large, diverse collection of 
well-known (and not-so-well- 
known) hardcovers and paper- 
backs in every field. You'll 
also find a wonderful selection 
of remainders at amazing 
prices. 

Venture downstairs and 
you'll discover thousands of 
used paperbacks at 50% off 
and used textbooks at 25% 
off. 

Stop by Harvard Book Store 
today. And add a masterpiece 
to your library. 
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1256 Massachusetts Avenue 
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proclaiming its superiority as an interpre- 
tative creed. What makes deconstruction’s 
brand of mystification particularly danger- 
ous — besides its weakness for linguistic 
gobbledygook — is its insistence on turn- 
ing every text into an allegory of its own 
unreadableness, and thus a dogmatic tes- 
tament to what Hartman applauds as “the 
unreliable if evocative nature of referential 
modes of expression.” 

So even though Hartman salutes theo- 
ry’s inquisitive nature, in practice he ap- 
proaches a text ideologically, without the 
restraint essential to any honest critic — 
the willingness to subordinate his or her 
own schemes and preconceptions to the 
actualities of a particular text, the love or 
generosity that persuades a critic to see 
the work in its own terms and not to bend 
it to his personal or theoretical whims. But 
that kind of respect is usually dismissed as 
an act of conscience, which in Hartman’s 
terms is hopelessly bourgeois and soft- 
headed. And since deconstruction bends 
texts its way, it’s no wonder that others 
want to twist them in their direction. If 
Hartman points out that Matthew Arnold’s 
notion of education is undercut by his 
colonialist assumptions, then what’s to 
stop others from toppling the white male 
philosophers Hartman worships, including 
Paul de Man (whose ticklish case Hartman 
gingerly considers in one essay here)? Or 
Heidegger, a Nazi collaborator “whose 
political judgements and opinions,” writes 
Richard Wolin in his excellent book The 
Politics of Being, “follow from his philoso- 
phy with a cogency that is both undeniable 
and potent”? 

Certainly Hartman isn’t wrong about the 
need for criticism to be unpredictable, 
philosophical, enthusiastic, and difficult. 
He’s so smitten with lyricism that he thinks 
critical prose should “aspire to the condi- 
tion of music.” It’s just that deconstruc- 
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tion’s turgid atonality isn’t going to soothe 
many savage beasts in the professoriate, let 
alone charm the ears of readers who like a 


" little pleasure along with their labor. 


French Surrealist Louis Aragon pipes a 
far snappier tune in his rambunctious 
Treatise on Style, an acerbic blend of ca- 
cophony and lullaby that’s mordant criti- 
cism as well as a joy to read. Written to 
scandalize the French literary scene during 
the ’20s, Treatise on Style hammers at 
Aragon’s cronies and enemies with obvi- 
ous spleen — Andre Gide is described as 
“neither a stableboy, nor a clown, but a 
bothersome bore.” Yet the book is far 
more than a diatribe against competing 
scribes — it’s an enchanting, and often hi- 
larious, defense of literary style as moral 
imperative and mischief-maker, of imagi- 
native language as the wild-and-woolly 
wellspring of logic, dream, and desire. 

Aragon completely discards the pre- 
sumption that critics establish their credi- 
bility by adhering to the mulish conven- 
tions of methodology. The book isn’t so 
much organized as free-associated; it owes 
more to the stage than to the lecture hall. 
His acrobatic style, which tumbles with 
ease from the oneiric to the scatological, 
from the aphoristic to the phantasmagoric, 
spins satiric loop-de-loops around his tar- 
gets, which include God, the commercial- 
ization of culture, and the seductive empti- 
ness of supposed escapes from life. 

But Treatise on Style hits its literary 
fever pitch when it practices what it cele- 
brates and “rucks the muck of metaphor,” 
causing “eerie plants [to] appear, revealing 
in their abundance an untrustworthy sub- 
soil and stagnant waters where the reader 
loses his way.” And for all of the lush ex- 
oticism of its syntax and the romantic 
whizbang of its imagery, Treatise on 
Style’s hallucinogenic exegesis provides a 
more apt sense of what a critic is than the 
clotted prose of Minor Prophecies. “Criti- 
cism is life imprisonment,” insists Aragon 
cunningly. “There is no rest for a critic. 
And a name like the parrot’s cry: crritic! 
crritic!” QO 





by Mark Strand. 





Leaves 


Every October it becomes important, no, necessary 
to see the leaves turning, to be surrounded 
by leaves turning; it’s not just the symbolism, 
to confront in the death of the year your death, 
one blazing farewell appearance, though the irony 
isn’t lost on you that nature is most seductive 
when it’s about to die, flaunting the dazzle of its 
incipient exit, an ending that at least so far 
the effects of human progress (pollution, acid rain) 
have not yet frightened you enough to make you believe 
is real; that is, you know this ending is a deception 
because of course nature is always renewing itself — 
the trees don’t die, they just pretend, 
go out in style, and return in style: a new style. 


Is it deliberate how far they make you go 

especially if you live in the city to get far 

enough away from home to see not just trees 

but only trees? The boring highways, roadsigns, high 

speeds, 10-axle trucks passing you as if they were 

in an even greater hurry than you to look at leaves: 

so you drive in terror for literal hours and it looks 

like rain, or snow, but it’s probably just clouds 

(too cloudy to see any color?) and you wonder, 

given the poverty of your memory, which road had the 

most color last year, but it doesn’t matter since 

you’re probably too late anyway, or too early — 
whichever road you take will be the wrong one 
and you’ve probably come all this way for nothing. 


You'll be driving along depressed when suddenly 

a cloud will move and the sun will muscle through 

and ignite the hills. It may not last. Probably 

won't last. But for a moment the whole world 

comes to. Wakes up. Proves it lives. It lives — 

red, yellow, orange, brown, russet, ocher, vermilion, 

gold. Flame and rust. Flame and rust, the permutations 

of burning. You’re on fire. Your eyes are on fire. 

It won’t last, you don’t want it to last. You 

can’t stand any more. But you don’t want it to stop. 

It’s what you’ve come for. It’s what you'll 

come back for. It won’t stay with you, but you'll 
remember that it felt like nothing else you’ve felt 
or something you’ve felt that also didn’t last. 


Included in Best American Poetry 1991 (Macmillan), edited 


— Lloyd Schwartz 


































SPENSER 


is back on the 
missing- 
persons trail 
in Pastime. 
Says Parker: 
“It’s luck that 
your talent 
coincides 
with what 
people will 
buy.” 
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by Mark Leccese 


PASTIME, by Robert B. Parker. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 223 pages, $19.95. 


he last thing you expect to 

find in a detective novel is a 

main character who savors 

life, who manages to find joy 

and solitude in the small mo- 
ments of everyday living — while match- 
ing wits, fists, and bullets with the most 
venal and murderous outlaws society sup- 
plies. 

That ardor makes the Spenser novels of 
Cambridge’s Robert B. Parker so charm- 
ingly and memorably different, and his lat- 
est release, Pastime, discloses a graying 
Spenser at his most reflective. Pastime is 
more human and less “plotty” than most 
of the Spenser novels Parker has been 
producing, at the rate of one a year, for 

the past 15 years or so. 
| In Pastime, Paul Giacomin, the surly 

15-year-old whom Spenser saved from his 

divorcing parents and all but adopted as a 

son in the novel Early Autumn, returns as 

a successful 25-year-old professional 

dancer and asks Spenser to help him find 
| his mother, who has once again disap- 

peared. 
| As in all Spenser novels, a story that be- 

gins innocently enough piles circumstance 
| and discovery upon circumstance and dis- 
covery, until Spenser, once again, finds 
himself in the thick of a series of misad- 
ventures that his own dogged investiga- 
tion seems to have caused: this time, they 
| include a manhunt through the woods of 
the Berkshires and a shoot-out in the 





Mark Leccese is a regular columnist for 
the Phoenix Literary Section. 






The skin he’s in 


Parker’s reflective detective 
is an extension of the author 
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Boston Public Garden. 

Spenser’s endless fascination with life | 
and his comfort in his own skin seem to 
have been born in his creator. The tools of 
his trade and the objects of his pleasures 
surround the burly, 58-year-old Parker as 
he sits in his study for a Phoenix inter- 
view: a large antique wooden desk faces a 
picture window and supports a Macintosh 
personal computer; atop the Mac is a 
Boston Braves baseball cap. Baseball caps 
are scattered about the room (as are a bat 
and gloves — Parker played in a Lynn- 
field softball league until he was 52), and 
side by side on a bookshelf are The Base- | 
ball Encyclopedia and Gun Digest. It’s a | 
genial room, and a leather sofa comfort- 
ably fits Parker and his dog Pearl (who 
enters the Spenser series in Pastime as a 
new character). 

Parker is that rare thing: a literary man | 
without pretension. The sole book on the 
room’s coffee table is the collected poems 
of T.S. Eliot. Kept handy for inspiration? 
No, Parker answers, his wife thought the 
color of the cover matched the decor. 

A product of Springfield and New Bed- 
ford, Parker scuffled through life before 
inventing a pot of gold in Spenser. He | 
married young and had two children 
(David, 32, is a professional dancer, and 
Dan, 28, is an actor), and, as Parker said: 
“It’s one of the quintessential realities of 
human life: kids gotta eat. I did a lot of 
shit I didn’t like, but it worked.” 

He labored as a tech writer, an ad writer | 
(including for his own short-lived agency), | 
and an English instructor at various local 
colleges. His sole reason for earning a 
PhD and becoming a professor at North- 
eastern, he says, is that it was one job that 
would pay the bills and “give me time to 
write.” When the Spenser books showed 

See LOCAL, page 6 
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The Sacco-Vanzetti affair is the 
most famous and controversial 
case in American legal history. It 
divided the nation in the 1920s, 
and it has continued to arouse 
deep emotions, giving rise to an 
enormous literature. Few writers, 
however, have consulted anarchist 
sources for the wealth of 
information available there about 
the movement of which the 
defendants were a part. Now the 
preeminent American scholar of 
anarchism looks at the case from 
this new and valuable perspective. 
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PAUL AVRICH 














GHASTLY 


CAR 
mist just ice 





Rather than focusing on the 
robbery and murder at the shoe 
factory near Boston, the infamous 
trial, and the worldwide protests 
that it occasioned, Paul Avrich 
telis the absorbing stories of the 
lives of Nicola Sacco, a shoe 
worker, and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
a fish peddler, both Italian immi- 
grants and anarchists. Based on a 
range of new materials, this book 
treats a dramatic and hitherto 
neglected aspect of the cause 
célébre that raised, according to 
Edmund Wilson, “almost every 
fundamental question of our 
political and social system.” 

Cloth: $24.95 ISBN 0-691-04789-8 


New in paperback 








In March 1921 the sailors of 
Kronstadt, the naval fortress in the Gulf 
of Finland, rose in revolt against the 
Bolshevik government which they 
themselves had helped into power. 
Under the slogan of “free soviets,” they 
established a revolutionary commune 
that survived for sixteen days, until an 
army came across the ice to crush it. 
Paul Avrich vividly describes the 
uprising and examines it in the context 
of the development of the Soviet state. 


Now in paper: $12.95 ISBN 0-691-00868-X 


Princeton University Press 


@ 41 WILLIAM ST. ¢ PRINCETON, NJ 08540 e (609) 258-4900 
ORDERS: 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) e OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
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the promise of feeding the family, he left 
the ivory tower. 

“The best and the worst people I knew 
were in academia, disproportionately on 
the worst side,” he said. “But I loved grad 
school: I have an admiration for writers 
like Bill Shakespeare — that gang. But af- 
ter that, nobody talks about literature, they 
talk about tenure and promotion.” 

His first novel, The Godwulf Manu- 
script, was published in 1973 and is set on 
a college campus very much like North- 
eastern. Five thousand copies were print- 
ed, and the book earned Parker exactly his 
$2000 advance; it would be 10 years be- 
fore a Spenser novel earned him any roy- 
alties. How times have changed: Pastime, 
released in'mid summer and already in its 
third printing, had an initial press run of 
150,000 copies. It appeared as number 
seven on the New York Times best-seller 
list, now the familiar home for all of 
Parker’s novels, in its first week in the 
stores. 

Writing isn’t inspiration to Parker, it’s 
work. “It’s a job. It’s a day,” he said. “It’s 
like running a small business.” After break- 
fast he goes into his study, answers the 
mail and does other odd jobs, and writes 
five pages a day of a novel. He’s usually 
finished by mid afternoon, and then it’s off 
to the health club to lift weights. 

Each novel takes three to six months to 
complete, and Parker never rewrites. 
“What you see is my first draft. When it’s 
coming good, it goes right along. My tem- 
perament doesn’t urge me to rewrite.” Al- 


ways a fan of detective fiction (he wrote 
his PhD dissertation on it), Parker created 
Spenser “not because I thought it would 
sell, but because I knew I could do it... . 
It’s luck that your talent coincides with 
what people will buy.” 

The libraries and bookstores get it 
wrong when they shelve the Spenser books 
in the “Mysteries” section. What Parker 
writes are novels that happen to be about a 
detective; he prefers to call them “detective 
fiction.” 

“I’m doing the same thing as Faulkner 
did,” he said. “He’s just a genius and I’m 
not.” 

Parker may make it sound easy, but 
what makes Pastime and the other Spenser 
novels so popular — and so good — is 
Spenser’s humanity. Take away his super- 
lative physical condition (which he takes 
pains to keep up) and his experience as a 
detective, and he’s not that much different 
from you and me — and Robert Parker. 

That “state of mind,” that spirit that 
makes the Spenser novels so enjoyable, is 
more evident in Pastime than ever before. 
The title itself has a double meaning: 
Spenser’s work is his pastime, as in enjoy- 
ment, and the story of the novel revolves 
around parents, children, time past, and 
time present. After all these years, what a 
pleasure it is to learn of Spenser’s child- 
hood, how he met and befriended Hawk, 
his plans for his future (“I can be the 
bouncer in a retirement home”), and even 
some of what Spenser thinks about being 
Spenser. 

For Parker and for Spenser, life is never 
less than interesting; Pastime is a story to 
savor. It’s almost as much fun to read 
about Spenser’s life as it would be to live 
it. Q 





by Sean Flynn 


(UKA) out of business. 





Busting the Klan 


KLANWATCH, BRINGING THE KU KLUX KLAN TO JUSTICE, by Bill 
Stanton. Grove Weidenfeld, 277 pages, $21.50. 


n February 12, 1987, Beulah Mae Donald, an ailing black cleaning 
lady from Mobile, Alabama, put the United Klans of America 


Six years earlier, her son, 19-year-old Michael, was abducted at 











random by Klansmen who strangled him, slit his throat three times, then left 
him dangling, lynch-like, from a tree in a residential neighborhood. The individ- 
ual killers were caught and convicted. But the final justice, if there really can be 
any, came when a civil jury ordered the UKA to pay Donald $7 million in dam- 
ages — a judgment that effectively bankrupted that Klan faction. 

It was a record judgment. It was also the most stunning accomplishment of 
the first seven years of legal crusading by the Klanwatch Project of the Southern 
Poverty Law Center (SPLC), a righteous mission that Bill Stanton has dramati- 
cally recounted in this book. 

It’s a gripping saga, one in which the 
good guys (usually) win. Since its founding, 
in 1980, Klanwatch has used Reconstruc- 
tion-era civil laws as weapons against the 
criminal hate-mongering of the KKK, tar- 
geting not just individual Klansmen but en- 
tire Klan organizations. And in retelling the 
project’s major cases, Stanton — a former 
SPLC paralegal who served as an investiga- 
tor for the project before taking over as its 
director, in 1985 — has crafted an insider’s 
account full of passion and drama. 

Ably deciphering the jargon of litigation, 
Stanton has sketched an episodic narrative 
that reduces the high-minded, technical side 
of lawyering to the easily digestible. From 
the unraveling of a Klan conspiracy to attack 
a group of civil-rights demonstrators to the 
bankrupting of the UKA, Klanwatch reads 
like a series of true-life Perry Mason scripts. 

Yet Klanwatch is more than just a court- 
room drama. It is also a probing dissection 
of the modern-day Deep South — of, as _ 3 ff 
Stanton writes in the preface, “how far it Bi s 
has come since the sixties in terms of rce CRUSADER: Stanton 
relations and social and economic justice recaps seven years of 
and how far it has yet to go.” Stanton and righteousness 
his (and the book’s) hero, SPLC and Klan- : 
watch founder Morris Dees, after all, were on a moral crusade, native sons of 
the South trying to purge an evil that haunted the past and terrorized the pre- 
sent. The fact that an all-white jury could rule that a black boy’s life is worth $7 
million is evidence of progress; the fact that it had to is not. 

Perhaps most impressive, Stanton doesn’t cast the Klan as an anonymous and 
homogenous pack of thugs. Instead, he has fleshed them out, portraying them 
as characters rather than caricatures (though with some, that distinction is a 
rather narrow one). The result is an intriguing portrait of the Klan as a social 
malignancy, a collection of both evil bigots and ignorant, pathetic Billy Bobs. By 
clearly establishing who and, more important, what Klanwatch is up against, 
Stanton is also highlighting how complicated its task really is. 

Indeed, despite Klanwatch’s successes, racial violence has only worsened in 
the decade since it was founded. While Dees and Stanton took down Klan fac- 
tions, skinheads and neo-Nazi white supremacists were emerging elsewhere. 
Ours is a nation per~°ated with the stink of racism. “All the lawsuits in the 
world,” Stanton writ.., won’t make it go away.” = 
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Sad commentary 


Kozol finds urban schools 
more separate and less equal 


by Maureen Dezell 


SAVAGE INEQUALITIES: CHILDREN 
IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS, by Jona- 
thon Kozol. Crown Publishers, 250 
pages, $20. 


t’s been close to a quarter of a cen- 

tury since Jonathan Kozol’s Death 

at an Early Age, a candid, highly 

critical chronicle of his year as a 

substitute teacher in Boston’s pub- 
lic schools, was published. Kozol’s account 
of the squalid conditions, scarce re- 
sources, and at-best-questionable peda- 
gogical policies in place in Boston’s segre- 
gated grammar schools in the mid 1960s 
became a national best-seller. It won a Na- 
tional Book Award. 

Fired from the Boston school system in 
1965 for teaching literature and poetry, 
including the work of Langston Hughes, 
to his fourth-grade students, Kozol went 
on to teach in a suburban school system, 
do curriculum research, and write five 
more books, including the award-winning 
Rachel and Her Children: Homeless 
Families in America (Crown Publishers, 
1988). 

In 1988, Kozol again turned his atten- 
tion to urban education. Over the course 
of two years, he visited schools and spoke 
with schoolchildren in 30 neighborhoods 
throughout the country. What he found 
out about those children and the places 
they go to learn forms the core of his 
newest book, Savage Inequalities: Children 
in America’s Schools, a damning indict- 
ment of American education that Crown 
will publish this month. 

Kozol talked about his new book on a 
hot night in mid August, at his home, a 
former farmhouse in Byfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he writes and lives with 
a friendly mongrel, Doggie. 

Q: There’s a child that you talk a lot 
about in Death at an Early Age, an emo- 
tionally disturbed little boy named Stephen. 
You mention him in Savage Inequalities as 
a sort of living example of what unequal, 
segregated education can do. What hap- 
pened to Stephen? 

A: He’s in prison — in Walpole, I be- 
lieve. His story is a snapshot of an adult 
black man who'd been ruined in the public 
schools. 

The schools destroyed Stephen’s state 
of mind. Destroyed his confidence. Failed 
to respond in the most elemental ways to 
obvious needs. This little boy was talking 
to himself. Did they send him to a coun- 
selor who could get him therapy of some 
sort? No, that’s for middle-class children. 
If a child talks to himself in Newton, you 
go to a psychiatrist. He talked to himself 
in a segregated school and he was 
whipped repeatedly. He drew delightful 
pictures, but instead of encouraging him, 
the art teacher called them “muddy” and 
once tore up his paintings. When he 
watched this, he stabbed a pencil point 
into his hand. 

What happened to him is just devastat- 
ing. But he’s one of many. A large propor- 
tion of those children I taught in the mid 
"60s are today unemployable, broken hu- 
man beings. 

There are some wonderful exceptions. 
But almost every exception is a child who 
was able to get into METCO [a program 
that sends minority Boston children to 
suburban schools], or one of the kids I 
was able to help get into private schools. 

Q: What strikes you as having changed 
most in urban public schools since you 
wrote your first book? 

A: What struck me hardest in doing the 





Maureen Dezell is a Phoenix staff writer. 


research for this book is that most of the 
urban systems are more separate and less 
equal than they were 25 years ago. Na- 
tionwide, I was stunned that in virtually 
every city, 95 to 99 percent of the children 
in schools I visited were black or Hispanic 
or some other minority. That’s much 
worse than it was 25 years ago up north. 

Ironically, today, the most genuinely in- 
tegrated public schools are in Mississippi. 
The most segregated schools are in New 
York City. 

The other thing that stunned me is that 
inequalities between urban and suburban 
school systems are far greater now than 
they were a quarter of a century ago, or 
even five or 10 years ago. New York City 
now spends $7700 a year per child on ed- 
ucation. The wealthiest suburbs around 


New York — Manhasset, Great Neck, Rye 
— are spending $15,000 per student. 

Q: You explain at some length in the 
book why this has happened. Can you sum- 
marize the reasons? 

A: Schools are funded in the United 
States by three methods: local property 
tax, state assistance, and a small amount 
of federal assistance. The federal aid is mi- 
nuscule. It used to be nearly 10 percent, 
it’s now only 6 percent. Of the remainder, 
in most states, about half comes from local 
property taxes and about half from the 
state. 

State assistance in theory is intended to 
equalize resources, lifting the districts at 
the bottom to the level of those at the top. 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t work that way. 

But the most decisive factor in deter- 
mining inequality is the local property tax, 
which is based on the worth of local prop- 
erty. The entire property wealth of a city 
like Camden, New Jersey, which is the 
fourth poorest city in America, is $250 
million — less than the value of a single 
casino in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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So Camden can apply one of the highest 
property tax rates in New Jersey and still 
end up with only half as much money per 
pupil as Princeton, for exampie, where 
homes are worth a half million or more. 

By resting school finance on the proper- 
ty wealth of local residents, we are essen- 
tially guaranteeing the inheritance of privi- 
lege. It is probably a more formidable in- 
heritance than the direct cash a millionaire 
can leave his or her kids, because it arms 
them with the resources to inherit the 
earth. 

Q: You say school financing reinforces 
an American caste system. 

A: Absolutely. It’s the most brutal, fla- 
grant, and obvious contradiction of 
democracy there is. It’s utterly inconsis- 
tent with democracy, particularly in this 
decade, in which we’ve been bombarded 
with rhetoric from the Reagan and Bush 
administrations about the absolute reliance 
of this country upon competition and the 
competitive marketplace, in which every- 
body has an equal shot if they just get in 
there and give it a good try. 

And yet they’ve rigged that marketplace. 
There’s no free and equal competition in 
this country. No child in Camden High 
School can compete equally With a child at 
Princeton High School. 

People say, ‘If a kid tries very hard, 
can’t she make it anywhere?’ Even a kid 
who tries the hardest can’t learn a whole 
lot of French or Latin if the school cannot 
afford a French or Latin teacher. Even the 
kid who loves science and works his heart 
out doesn’t learn much of scientific 
method in a school that has no science 
labs. 

Q: You place the blame for the state of 
most urban schools on what you call the 
pathological detachment of the very rich. 
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But as you yourself point out, it’s not just 
the rich but the the middle class who stand 
in the way of fair schooling. 

A: It is pathological detachment for peo- 
ple to live just seven minutes or 15 min- 
utes away from this much misery and lead 
their lives as if it didn’t exist. 

But you raise a good point. Through the 
various tax revolts of recent years, notably 
the one in New Jersey, the voices that we 
hear on the talk radio stations are often 
the voices of the middle-class working guy 
who somehow resents that a share of his 
taxes is going to help people even poorer 
than he. 

But where does the money come from 
to generate these campaigns? These anti- 
tax campaigns are generated by extremely 
wealthy people. In Massachusetts, there 
wouldn’t have been a tax revolt without 
the financing of the Massachusetts High 
Tech Council — not poor guys who work 
in a factory all day, but business execu- 
tives. 

What’s happened in the United States is 
that so many tax advantages have been 
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given to the wealthy, we don’t even notice 
it anymore. Nobody even raises their 
voice to say we ought to tax people like 
George Bush and William Weld at 50 per- 
cent of their income. That’s off the agen- 
da. So, what’s left is a sparse cupboard. 
And the poor and the very poor and the 
nearly poor are scrambling for the same 
crumbs. 

In Massachusetts, without adding any 
tax burden to the ordinary working fami- 
lies of this state, without doing anything 
but simply adding a starkly graduated in- 
come tax for families earning more than | 
$150,000 a year, we could add tens of 





‘million of dollars to the schools of | 


Lawrence, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Worcester, or Springfield. 

Q: How else can we fund schools better? 

A: The second thing we have to do is | 
abolish the property tax as our means of 
financing schools. It’s an anachronism. 
Public schools ought to be funded by state 
and federal income taxes. 

The federal government, instead a con- | 
tributing six percent, ought to be con- | 
tributing 10 to 20 percent of local school 
expenses. 

Q: Would a change in the way schools 
are funded change their racial composi- 
tion? Would it discourage segregation? 

A: There are only two ways that’s going 
to happen: by drastic economic changes, 
which enable poor black and Hispanic 
people to buy homes freely and easily in 
the white suburbs; or by transporting chil- 
dren from urban black and Hispanic fami- 
lies to suburban schools. 

If we abolished property taxes and had 
truly equitable funding for our public 
schools, that would get us up to Plessy, up 
to the promise of the Supreme Court in 
1896, the promise of separate but equal 





talked | 
to himself 
in a | 
segregated 
school 
and he 
was 
whipped 
repeatedly. 





| 

| 
— another promise betrayed. It wouldn’t | 
deal with the problem of a divided society. | 

Q: Has anything improved since you last | 
considered the public schools? 

A: There are more good black school | 
principals and Hispanic principals and | 
more good teachers. There are probably 
more good teachers teaching in the inner 
city now than 25 years ago. 

Unfortunately, testing is the same or | 
worse. Tracking is the same or worse. | 
The new phenomenon of magnet schools, | 
or what are now being called schools of | 
choice, is creating more of a caste system 
among the children than we had before. 

This is not an optimistic book. This 
book is written in despair. I started 25 
years ago, I saw a landscape of misery, I 
wrote a book about it, the book became a 
best-seller, it won a prize. And, like a lot of 
naive, young, white Americans, I thought, 
Well, gee, now that the country knows 
what’s wrong, they'll fix it. 

And I go back 25 years later and find 
out not only that they didn’t fix it, but that 
in many ways it got worse. OQ | 
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Elevating the merely revealing 
to the durably revelatory 


by David Barber 


WAKING, by Tom Sleigh. University of 
Chicago Press, 98 pages, $8.95 paper. 


ou don’t hear the rubric 
confessional poet much any- 
more — there’s a quaint 
ring to it, a whiff of must. 
But that very taxonomic out- 
modedness is a measure of how ingrained 
the sensibility has become. Far from having 
dissipated, the predilections and energies 
that were consolidated under the ill-dubbed 
imprimatur of confessional poetry 30-odd 
years ago have diffused so rampantly into 
the air poets breathe that it cannot be 
thought of as anything so orderly as a 


| school. What prevails instead is a set of 


premises and registers and habits of mind 
that have decisively changed the temper of 


| American poetry for better and for worse: 
| promoting on the one hand greater expres- 


sive urgency and intimacy of address, li- 
censing on the other a woeful legacy of 
slackness and solipsism. Casting a weary 
eye over pages strewn with the first-person 
singular, one’s tempted to conclude that 
the curse far outweighs the blessing. 

That’s why it takes a book like Tom 
Sleigh’s Waking to remind us of all that was 
most innately stirring and necessary about 
the confessional insurrection. More than an 


| aesthetic revolt, what touchstone books like 


Lowell’s Life Studies (1959), Snodgrass’s 
Heart’s Needle (1959), and Plath’s Ariel 
(1965) signaled was a break from a code of 
decorum that tacitly barred serious poets 
from giving rein to uninhibited introspec- 
tion and full-blown self-presentation. The 
fetters shattered were not so much those of 


| form (that would come later) but of feeling, 








that corsetted midcentury taste for high- 
toned ironic remove overthrown for a tou- 
sled poetry of naked colloquial immediacy 
and emotive crackle. For Lowell, most con- 
spicuously, it marked a shift in moral dis- 
position, the resolve that artfulness answer 
to the imperatives of inwardness. Sleigh, 
whose debt to Lowell is vast but never slav- 
ish, has dedicated himself in his second 
book to similar ends. “Life Studies,” come 
to think of it, might very well serve as this 
volume’s ghostly subtitle. 

Sleigh’s first collection, After One 
(1983), introduced a poet of fastidiously 
wrought meditative lyrics composed with 
estimable formal poise. It’s a book of exact- 
ing quietude and gravity, tense with the ex- 
ertions of mindfulness and conscience. 
Waking is more concentrated still, the 
poet’s shapely austerities transposed to a 
searching, reaching key. But this sharpen- 
ing of perception turns on nothing so mild 
as a refinement of prowess. In After One 
Sleigh jousted with the long shadows of lost 
innocence and the glooms of romantic disil- 
lusionment. In Waking it is his lot and in- 
tent to wrestle with the shades of mortality. 

Readers who favor poetry of bardic clat- 


| ter or mandarin conceits will surely squirm 


upon confronting the opening pages of 


| Waking. Following the short title lyric — 









Sleigh’s translation of a passage from the 
Purgatorio — the long watermark poem 
“Ending” commences, its disarmingly 
transparent first lines blotting out any pre- 
tense of detachment or slick affect: 


When I first learned 
I went home to lie down. 
The fear in me took me by the throat. 
What I had wished for — 

that my life 
Would be a hook, and the hook a paradigm 
David Barber is a freelance writer living in 
Cambridge and a former editor of the 
Phoenix Literary Section. 





Of suffering I could not escape, suffering 
Whose knowledge would be impossible to 
bear 
Even as I braced and kept bracing 
To bear it — 
had been granted. 


The precise nature of the diagnosis remains 
unspecified (one infers cancer), but the ab- 
sence of clinical detail reinforces the 
poem’s lucid probity. Sleigh is too astute an 
artist to trifle with our sympathies. From its 
scrupulous opening cadences on, “Ending” 
aspires to a condition of charged and ab- 
solving awareness, seeking to displace the 
natural impulse toward self-pity with stern- 
er and finer currents of self-disclosure, self- 
incrimination, and self-reflection. Nothing 
could be further from melodrama: the 
dreamlike directness with which Sleigh no- 
tates his plight seems to resonate from a 
still point exactly equidistant from the ex- 
tremes of anguish and stoicism. 

It’s this trial of self-possession, in the 
truest sense of the word, that makes “End- 
ing” a poem and not just a testament. It 
finds its necessity — and we in turn divine 
its credibility — in its own utter deliber- 
ateness. Sleigh’s formal intelligence cus- 
tomarily adheres to the stanza, but here 
his lines feel their way down the page in 
staggered pivots and shifting margins, re- 
fusing to impose any bullying symmetry 
over the fragmented rhythms of internal 
reckoning. The effect is not one of hesi- 
tancy but of attentiveness and rectitude. 
The private purgatory these 20 taut pages 
map is all the more visionary for this re- 
straint, the soulmaking all the more in- 
escapable for the poet’s grounded, stead- 
fast bearing. 

“Ending” abounds in reflections and 
gazes, faces and eyes, windows and mir- 
rors. It’s a leitmotif that underscores both 
the multiplicity and instability of self-iden- 
tity for a man whose life has become “a 
paradigm of suffering.” And its recurrence 
throughout the volume deepens our admi- 
ration for Sleigh’s formidable sense of de- 
sign even as it insists that we approach the 
poems in light of his potential death sen- 
tence. The entire book, if you will, can be 
read as a preparation for the serene epiph- 
any of “pure facelessness” that occurs at 
the close of “Ending.” 

Section II of Waking chronicles a ro- 
mance gone sour in a sequence of poems 
that rather too tidily begins with an 
“Aubade” and ends with an “Afterwards.” 
I must admit to finding them uniformly 
weaker than the rest of the book. The lan- 
guage here seems stiff and forced, the lyric 
occasion more willed than felt. The poems 
want something, say, of Lowell’s rueful- 
ness or ferocity when it came to battening 
down on the wounded heart. The excep- 
tion is the deftly turned “Marche aux 
Oiseaux,” a lovely and knowing poem that 
refracts the couple’s blundering into an 
open-air songbird mart through a prism of 
bittersweet ironies. 

The seven poems that make up Section 
III, by contrast, offer little in the way of a 
narrative arc. What recommends them as a 
grouping is their swashbuckling range: 
cagey mysticism in “The Seal,” spooky 
phantasmagoria in “The Wound,” creepy 
political allegory in “Intelligence.” More 
accomplished still are the two longish po- 
ems that bracket the section. In “The 
Physical” Sleigh catches precisely the right 
curdled edge of boyish fear and genera- 
tional defiance in his reminiscence of a 
Vietnam-era induction exam, a sounding 
so well paced and meshed that it takes on 
a double life as a slice of social history and 
a parable of the flesh. As for “Fish Story,” 
let’s call it a tall tale crossed with a riff on 
Attic myth. Sleigh’s literary allusiveness 
can at times become a bit heavyhanded, 
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but here his opening delivery is cracker- 
barrel bemused, and it serves him wonder- 
fully: “I was reading Plutarch’s Lives, 
about the gods,/When I remembered 
someone I once knew, who came to 
ourhome/On Sundays for dinner with his 
girlfriend Kay.” By poem’s end, he’s spun 
some earthy folklore of his own, at once 
lurid and cerebral. 

Family portraits and elegies dominate the 
final section of Waking. Together they form 
an echo chamber of stormy kinship, almost 
claustrophobic in their cumulative density 
of memory and cross-examination. Sleigh’s 
anvil-struck pentameter is indispensable in 
containing the remorse that might have eas- 
ily corrupted these poems, streaked as they 
are with delirium and wild sorrows. In the 
masterful “Don’t Go to the Barn” the poet 
confronts his mother’s suicidal depression 
in language so wrenched and hammered 
her disorder seems a force of nature: 


Blinking back that glare, I saw your heart 
eaten 

By the gloom of the weather-warped barn 

Off behind the orchard alleys convulsing 


Into bloom, saw you walk into the shudder 
Of blossoms rippling down in spasms 
Of cool wind . . . 


Fine as many of them are singly, the po- 
ems here demand to be read as a body. 
Backlit by the unflinching self-exposures of 
“Ending,” their determination to pull back 
the drawn curtains and complicit fagades 
of family history comes to affirm the 
widening spheres of the poet’s compassion. 
For if Sleigh’s pretext seems fraught with 
invasions, the poems are also acts of con- 
trition, exercises in consolation. And if 
their self-regard is everywhere evident, so 
too is their straining toward appeasing ef- 
facement. In “Animus,” the poet’s reflec- 
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SLEIGH: a reminder of what is stirring about the confessional 








tion on a windowpane pocked with mid- 
night rain, first sparks intimations of dou- 
bleness (“Is this the sister in me coming 
out, not pretty, not devoted/But wild?”), 
then triggers edgy sensations of all that 
might have to be surrendered if we are to 
transcend the old Platonic quandary of in- 
habiting divided souls: “Her gaze like a 
mirror grips me tight, tight:/I am the one 
losing heart, her soul moving into mine,/ 
Leading my gestures, my expressions...” 

Poetry that hazards this kind of internal- 
ized tumult remains a dicey proposition, 
despite the celebrated bedazzlements of 
Lowell and Plath — or perhaps because of 
them. Many’s the unrepentant maudlin 
poet who would do well to swear by Eliot’s 
chilly dictum that “the more perfect the 
artist, the more completely separate in him 
will be the man who suffers and the mind 
which creates.” But in Waking Sleigh 
proves himself worthy of spinning gold 
thread from the straw of sincerity, elevat- 
ing his so-called confessions from the 
merely revealing to the durably revelatory. 
I leave you with the luminous final stanzas 
of his closing poem, “Sunday Drive,” 
which is not only the book’s most purely 
lyrical moment but its most wholehearted 
and worldly as well: 


The round world spinning spins beneath 
the tires 

Till the dry fields borne along on rivers 

Of white mist seem to float in a blur 

Through the face looking in as if the fields 
were 


Dreams dreamed till they came true. The 
road 

Spinning faster catches up to the tires 

That slow to a standstill beneath the turn- 
ing stars. 

His eyes slowly close on the eyes of the 

world. Q 
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Crime story 


The riveting tale of 
three computer outlaws 





by Harry Brown II 


CYBERPUNK: OUTLAWS AND HACK- 
ERS ON THE COMPUTER FRON- 
TIER, by Katie Hafner and John 
Markoff. Simon & Schuster, 368 pages, 
$22.95. 


s the subtitle suggests, this 
is a book about hackers — 
computer hackers, to be 
specific. 

The term “hacker” has 
had a number of different meanings in the 
last 30 years. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
computer hacking was an almost ad- 
mirable hobby. It generally brought to 
mind a computer enthusiast spending 
hours at a time refining programs, honing 
them close to perfection. 

In 1984 Steven Levy published a book 
called Hackers that presented the “hacker 
ethic,” a code of conduct that heralded the 
free sharing of all information. Hacking 
has also been known as any stunt that is 
particularly clever or intelligent, with or 
without a computer. 
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Then in the late 1980s, the term hacker 
would come to identify password burglars 
and electronic thieves, rogues and rebels 
penetrating computer systems with mali- 
cious intent. 

In the early 1990s, a hacker hysteria led 
to the state and federal operation known as 
“Operation Sun Devil,” an attempt to find 
and put a stop to these high-tech criminals 

This is not a book written about 
whether hacking is good or bad. It is three 
stories about three different real-life hack- 
ers: Kevin Mitnick, member of the some- 
what infamous Roscoe Gang, whom the 
book and the press label as the Dark-Side 
Hacker; Pengo, a West Berlin teen who, 
through hacking, ended up selling soft- 
ware and information to Soviet agents; 
and Robert Tappan Morris, or rtm, who 
became famous for releasing the virus that 
grounded a still unknown number of con- 
nected computers over the Internet net- 
work, considered by many to be the largest 
group of interconnected computers in the 
world. 

Cyberpunk essentially takes the stories 
of these hackers and clears out all the ur- 
ban myth surrounding them. This is not a 
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COLD COMFORT: reassurance is not the aim of co-authors 


Markoff and Hafner. 


handbook on how to hack into computers. 
You do not even have to understand com- 
puters to read it. And there is no confusing 
technical jargon. The episodes clearly lay 
out the gravity of the situations the hack- 
ers got themselves into. 

If you’ve ever wondered about hackers 
and some of the stories you’ve heard about 
them and want to know what led them to 
do what they did, I’d recommend this 
book. If you just want to read the stories 
for their documentary value, I’d also rec- 
ommend it. However, if you want to read 
this to be assured that the hackers have 
been beaten and your computer system is 
safe, I’d skip it. You'll just depress yourself. 


These are the few who got caught. I’d 
hate to think of al! the other brilliant minds 
out there hacking away that don’t have 
problems of friends seeking revenge or 
other friends turning stooge, or simply 
folks getting caught doing something that 
they honestly didn’t think was wrong. 

We’ve made this technology something 
we rely on like a crutch. Our businesses 
and financial institutions are incapacitated 
by something as simple as “the computer 
is down.” We still have a lot to learn about 
how to make our systems secure, but we 
will always have, somewhere out there, 
someone who will hack, just because he or 
she knows how. Q 
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Out of touch 


Cyberpunk co-author says her subjects lost 
the ability to separate reality from fantasy 


by Dan Kennedy 


or all their junk-food-drugs-and-fantasy- 
fueled obsession with breaking into com- 
puter networks, the subjects of Cyber- 
punk: Outlaws and Hackers on the Com- 
puter Frontier didn’t cause much lasting 
damage. Kevin Mitnick stole Digital Equipment Corpo- 
ration’s VMS source code but didn’t do anything with 
it. Hans “Pengo” Hiibner sold data to the KGB but 
couldn’t provide his Soviet contact, Sergei, with any- 
thing of much value. Robert Tappan Morris launched a 
“worm” that disabled at least 6000 computers across 
the country, but the harm was quickly undone. 

But Katie Hafner, coauthor of Cyberpunk, believes it’s 
sheer chance that nothing worse happened. “Just take a 
composite: someone with Morris’s intelligence and abil- 
ity, Kevin’s occasional malicious streak, and Pengo’s 
complete lack of a moral reference point, and you could 
create a pretty scary figure,” she says. “Luckily, that 
didn’t happen — and who knows if it will.” 

Hafner and co-author John Markoff, who are mar- 
ried, spent several years researching Cyberpunk. She 
quit her job as a correspondent for Business Week to 
work on the book full-time. He’s a reporter for the 
New York Times. He broke the Morris case — the sto: 
ry of an eccentric, brilliant Cornell student who dis- 
abled thousands of computers linked to an internation- 
al computer network known as the Internet — in 
1988. 

Hafner and Markoff take their title from the cyber- 
punk school of science fiction, generally considered to 
have begun with William Gibson’s 1984 novel Neuro- 
mancer. “In cyberpunk novels,” Hafner and Markoff 
write, “high-tech rebels live in a dystopian future, a 
world dominated by technology and beset by urban de- 
cay and overpopulation. It’s a world defined by infinite- 
ly powerful computers and vast computer networks 
that create alternative universes filled with electronic 
demons. Interlopers travel through these computer- 
generated landscapes. Some of them make their living 
buying, selling, and stealing information, the currency 





of a computerized future.” 

In cyberspace it becomes impossible to distinguish 
reality from fantasy (or virtual reality, in cyberspeak). 
Hafner believes the hackers she profiled lived in their 
own virtual reality — consumed by the world of silent 
silicon chips, glowing phosphor, and the phone lines 
that eliminated the distance between them and comput- 
ers thousands of miles away, the networks became the 
most real part of their lives. , 

“If you spend that much time in front of a computer, 
you must lose touch with reality, in a way,” she says. 
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ABOVE THE RULES: Morris never 
considered where his actions were leading. 





“You must have a very skewed relationship with reality.” 

Mitnick’s fantasies were more along the lines of 
books like How To Change Your Identity and How To 
Go Underground, she says. Morris saw himself as 
someone whose brilliance put him above the rules 
rather than as a computer outlaw. But Pengo, the hash- 
smoking product of the decadent Berlin of the 1970s 
and ’80s, was a true cyberpunk. At one point, she says 
Pengo told her his role model was the founder of the 
Baader-Meinhof gang, a notorious band of left-wing 
terrorists. She says Pengo called the gang’s assassina- 
tion of the head of the West German bank a few years 
ago “the perfect hack.” 

“I just wanted to slap him and say, “You know, you 
don’t know what you’re saying,’ ” she recalls. “I didn’t 
put it in the book because it was too much of an indict- 
ment against Pengo, and I decided to give him the ben- 
efit of the doubt, that he didn’t quite understand what 
he was saying. And you have to wonder when someone 
says something like that. You really do. So these guys, 
yeah, they’re out of touch.” 

What are the real dangers of hacking? Contrary to 
some popular misconceptions, the most determined, 
brilliant hacker in the world couldn’t break into the 
computers that control nuclear weapons and, say, 
launch a missile attack on Moscow. Those computers 
aren’t connected to the outside world: no phone lines, 
no hacking. And though someone more focused than 
Pengo could have supplied the KGB with all kinds of 
useful stuff (when Hafner told him Mitnick had stolen 
Digital’s VMS code, she says, “Pengo’s eyes lit up and 
he said, ‘Hey, that’s just what Sergei wanted!’ ”), that 
cuts both ways. As Steve Jobs, co-founder of Apple 
Computer, once said half-jokingly, he’d rather the So- 
viets control their missile system with stolen Macin- 
toshes than accidentally nuke us because of third-rate 
computer equipment. Indeed, Pengo and his fellow 
hackers called their scam Project Equalizer out of some 
hazy notion that they were making the world a safer 
place. 

The real danger is somewhat mundane — thrill- 
seekers knocking out computers and damaging and al- 
tering data, and more-determined hackers stealing in- 
formation for profit. Hafner says there are simple steps 
computer users should take: changing one’s password 
often and not choosing a simple word a hacker could 
figure out by having his computer automatically try ev- 
ery word in the dictionary. 

But beyond that, Hafner says, it’s going to take edu- 
cation to eliminate the threat of hacking. “Maybe one 
thing to be said about this is that we have to teach our 
kids to respect privacy, how to respect something like 


electronic mail the same way they understand how to 


respect someone’s real mail. A little kid knows not to 
walk around opening people’s letters that they find sit- 
ting around. But it’s like a technological generation 
gap. We have to try to instill computer citizenship.” QO 
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Lives of Martha 


‘Two works on Graham show 
limits of autobiography 


| by Thea Singer 


BLOOD MEMORY, by Martha Gra- 
ham. Doubleday, 279 pages, $25. 


MARTHA: THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
MARTHA GRAHAM, by Agnes de 
Mille. Random House, 509 pages, $30. 


eading an autobiography 
and a biography in tan- 
dem provides not just the 
story of a life but a rivet- 
ing example of the subjec- 
tivity of experience. For in the two tellings, 
events change not so much in their struc- 
ture as in their emphases and details, less 
in their order than by their very inclusion 
or omission. Such is the case with the au- 
tobiography Blood Memory, by Martha 








| Graham, the grande dame of modern 
| dance who for more than six decades 
| sought in her pieces to make “the pri- 


maries of life . . . manifest,” and Martha: 
The Life and Work of Martha Graham, by 


| her friend of some 60 years, Agnes de 
| Mille, a best-selling author and the chore- 
| ographer of several ballets, including Fall 
| River Legend and Rodeo, and the Broad- 
| way-musical hits Oklahoma!, Carousel, 
| and Brigadoon, among others. 


What the two books share is the histori- 
cal skeleton of Graham’s long (she died in 
| April at the age of 96) and remarkable life. 

This uniquely American artist-pioneer not 

only created more than 180 of history’s 

most viscerally compelling dances but gave 
the world a new, codified language of 
movement — a technique that at its birth 
went flexed-foot-to-toe with the en- 
trenched vocabulary of classical ballet. 

“[S]ince the kind of dancing she wanted 

to do didn’t exist,” de Mille explains, “she 

was forced to invent it.” Graham’s idiom 
has spread around the globe, not only in- 
filtrating the domains of ballet and musi- 
cals but, in de Mille’s view, revolutionizing 
theater in toto. 

The Graham technique, born in the 





’20s, allows no gratuitous movement, no 
merely decorative phrase. Springing from 
the breath of life itself, it’s epitomized by 


| the scooped-out pelvis of the contraction 
| (exhalation), the air-filled spine of the re- 
| lease (inhalation). (Graham’s belief that 


every emotion originates in the torso has 
led students to dub her New York studio 
the “House of the Pelvic Truth.”) Her ter- 
rain was the inner world, and the distilla- 


| tion of emotion shaped her aesthetic. Even 
| her definition of “abstract” is unprece- 


dented. “Every time you drink a glass of 
orange juice,” she writes in Blood Memory, 
“you're drinking the abstraction of an or- 


| ange. That’s an abstraction to me: the 








whole effect.” 

Graham gave her concert debut in New 
York in 1926, at age 32, her swan song, in 
Cortege of Eagles, at age 76. Her initial 
forays into choreography bore decorative 
remnants of the Denishawn quasi-Orien- 
talism she’d picked up as a member of that 
company. But within a matter of years, 
she shocked audiences with her first great 
piece, the minimalistic Heretic (1929), and 
stunned them again in 1930 with the 
wrenching Lamentation, featuring herself 
— in a tricot tube, bending and swaying 
and coiling — as not the depiction but the 
embodiment of grief. 

Likewise, in her so-called Greek cycle 
she personified the agonies and ecstasies 
coursing through the veins of heroic wom- 
en like Clytemnestra, Medea, and Jocasta, 
producing masterpieces such as Cave of 
the Heart (1946), Night Journey (1947), 
Errand into the Maze (1947), and the full- 
evening Clytemnestra (1958). 

Grasping these difficult works is easier 


than grasping the woman behind them, a 
task further complicated in Martha by the 
fact that Graham and de Mille were confi- 
dantes, in Blood Memory by the selective 
nature of personal memory. Hence, the 
first is something of a potpourri, vacillat- 
ing between a critical study, a memoir, 
and a tribute — now eloquent and insight- 
ful, now swimming in the grandiose out- 
pourings of an acolyte. 

De Mille would have done well to prac- 
tice in her writing the economy she praises 
in Graham’s compositions. For despite the 
book’s tight construction (each chapter 
represents a neat, time-bound package, 
beginning with “Enter the Dancers” and 
“The Pupil Martha” and culminating with 
“Phoenix” and “The Way”), the story line 
within sections meanders, as she repeats 
herself and too often waxes sentimental. 











satisfying. 


And her use of one-liners to shift from one 
topic to the next, a curious device that 
adds an odd. melodrama to everyday 
events, disrupts the narrative flow. For in- 
stance, regarding Ruth St. Denis’s attach- 
ment to Ted Shawn, she concludes: “She 
took the chance. It was a bad one.” To de- 
note Graham’s break from Denishawn to 
start afresh comes the coda: “But the pro- 
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cess was risky, and they were poor.” 

Still, de Mille’s tale of the large-boned, 
black-haired girl whose father, Dr. George 
Greenfield Graham, told her, “Bodies nev- 
er lie,” smacks of authenticity. And she 
traces Graham’s ascendance — from 
Denishawn student to a stint with the 
Greenwich Village Follies, from relentless 
poverty to acclaim, from a passionate yet 
ultimately disastrous love affair with 
dancer Erick Hawkins to physical and 
mental collapse and a subsequent return to 
her art — with the care and conscien- 
tiousness of a curator mounting a priceless 
exhibit. 

Despite her professional and personal 
association with her subject, de Mille’s in- 
sights are often piercing: “Martha may 
have been, as she later termed it, “doom- 
eager,’ but psychologists have another 
name for it: masochistic.” A keen dissector 
of not just psychological but physical moti- 
vation, she observes, “Distortion is what 
saves ordinary rhythmic movement from 
being bland paddling in the air.” Perhaps 
most impressive, she treads the thin line 
between rumor and anecdotal detail with 
the alacrity of a tight-rope walker, driven 
by too much respect for her players, too 
great a dedication to her artform, to slip 
from revelation into gossip, even on sub- 
jects as sensitive as St. Denis’s frigidity. 

It is that ingenuousness that’s often 
lacking in Blood Memory, engaging as the 
book can be. What does work superbly are 
the juxtapositions of the glorious pho- 
tographs with the text. In fact, it appears 
as if the words were composed to accom- 
pany the more than 100 pictures, many of 
them from Graham’s private collection. 

As far as the narrative goes, Graham’s 
philosophical utterances would stand up 
better delivered in person and comple- 
mented by movement phrases. For though 
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else to explain those instinctive gestures 
and thoughts that come to us, with little 
preparation or expectation. They come 
perhaps from some deep memory of a time 
when the world was chaotic, when, as the 
Bible says, the world was nothing. And 
then, as if some door opened slightly, 
there was light. It revealed certain wonder- 
ful things. It revealed terrifying things. But 
it was light.”) 

Yet somber as Graham gets, she match- 
es it with revelry. (Yes, the woman that 
novelist/drama critic Stark Young initially 
said looked “as though she were about to 
give birth to a cube” has a delightful, wry 
sense of humor.) Consider her description 
of Fanny Brice’s takeoff for the Ziegfield 
Follies of Graham’s weighty Revolt (1927) 
(even Graham herself admits her “long 
woolen dances of revolt . . . were pretty re- 
volting”). Recast as Rewolt, Brice’s rendi- 
tion featured a thick chorus of girls jump- 
ing to the strains of “Modernistic Moe.” 

The disingenuousness shows itself most 
plainly in Blood Memory’s omissions, the 
most glaring of which is Graham’s 
decade-long affair with musician and 
dance-composition teacher Louis Horst, 
whom she met at Denishawn and who 
went on to become her company’s mentor 
and music director. Although she pays him 
homage, he’s largely kept in the wings 
rather than center stage, the position he 
occupies throughout de Mille’s tome. It’s a 
serious shortcoming because, by many ac- 
counts, Graham could not have broken the 
barriers she did without him. As dance 
critic John Martin puts it in Martha: “It 
was Louis who insisted on form, structure, 
logical development, and absolute disci- 
pline [for Graham]. It was Louis who 
opened the door.” 

Alas, Graham devotes a mere two pages 
to Horst and passing references thereafter, 
giving disproportionate 








space to the celebrities she 
drew to her once she decid- 
ed, in the early ’70s, to be- 
came a superstar. By Blood 
Memory’s close, the shad- 
ows of Halston, Rudolf 
Nureyev, Margot Fonteyn, 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, Liza 
Minnelli, and Madonna 
loom larger than the early 
faithful (Graham dancers 
Anna Sokolow, Gertrude 
Shurr, Martha Hill, Pearl 
Lang Jean Erdman, Bertram 
Ross, Mary Hinkson, Merce 
Cunningham, Jane Dudley, 
Paul Taylor). 

Also missing in her pre- 
sentation is the effect her 
lover, Hawkins, had on the 
company, both on its mem- 
bers (who deeply resented 
him, given his inferior tech- 
nique and arrogant manner) 
and on its reputation. Her 
attachment to Hawkins in- 
filtrates some 70-plus pages 
in de. Mille’s book. Gra- 
ham’s own account is 
touching but brief. And im- 
portant clues to their break- 
up are withheld. Writes de 
Mille: “Bertram Ross says 
that he was standing in the 
wings that night [in Paris, 
when Graham severely in- 
jured her knee] and he saw 
Erick throw Martha unnat- 
urally high on one of her 
jumping lifts and bring her 
down sharply on her bad 
leg, which crumbled with 
the shock. ‘After that night,’ 
he said, ‘she couldn’t use 
the knee.’ ” Graham’s ex- 
planation of the injury? 
“Erick and I were center 
stage; I was doing a simple 
plié and my knee went. I 
whispered to Erick that I 
was badly injured, to help 
me, and we got through to 
the end.” 

When all is said, we have 
to ask, as does the Black- 
glama-mink ad Graham 
posed for with Nureyev and 





GRAHAM ON GRAHAM is engaging, but endive de Mille’s portrait is more 


they can be inspirational in print (“I tell 
my students to walk across the room as if 
their hearts are on the wall. If this does not 
enliven them, I add, ‘Remember, one day 
you will all die.’ ”), often they resemble 
statements that would have done Kahlil 
Gibran proud. (In clarifying the book’s ti- 
tle, she writes, “We carry thousands of 
years of that blood and its memory. How 


Fonteyn, “What becomes a 
legend most?” Revelation? 
Guardedness? Blood Mem- 
ory disappoints not because we crave the 
private but because it fails to deliver on its 
autobiographical promise. Martha satisfies 
because, despite its need for judicious 
editing, it gives us food for thought. Still, 
as far as Martha Graham’s concerned, the 
life, however examined, may be a trip, but 
it’s the truth in her dances that brings us 
home. S| 
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The simple, rich virtues 


of Alee Wilkinson 


by Eric Grevstad 


THE RIVERKEEPER, by Alec Wilkin- 
son. Alfred A. Knopf, 192 pages, $20. 


ne wonders what must be 

more trying for Alec 

Wilkinson, being inevi- 

tably compared to a fel- 

low New Yorker staff 
writer, the gifted John McPhee; being 
blurbed by Booklist with the dread adjec- 
tive “Hemingwayesque”; or maybe finding 
himself hailed in Vanity Fair, sharing celeb 
buffs’ attention with the naked, gravid 
Demi Moore. 

The fact is, no matter how hard the pub- 
licity machine puffs, Wilkinson’s new The 
Riverkeeper will never top the best-seller 
lists. A collection of three New Yorker 
pieces published between 1986 and 1990, 
it doesn’t even have the journalistic appeal 
of his previous book, 1989’s Big Sugar, 
which exposed the cruel working condi- 
tions of Florida cane-cutters. The River- 
keeper offers something simpler and richer: 
three sketches of Americans whose work 
and lives revolve around water. It’s not 
headline news, but it’s very good writing. 

The first sketch, “The Blessing of the 
Fleet,” shows the insular world of the Por- 
tuguese fishermen of Provincetown. While 
avoiding the obvious — he discusses dif- 
ferent types of fishing boats, but resists the 
temptation to go out on one and narrate 
the day’s catch — Wilkinson moves 
smoothly from descriptions of the Por- 
tuguese community and its festivals to a 
charming profile of a veteran fisherman, a 
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look at the economics of fishing, and the 
sobering stories of three boats lost at sea. 

The title essay is a profile of John 
Cronin, who roams the Hudson River on 
behalf of the local fishermen’s association, 
and a tour of the river — which may have 
pitch-black, trash-filled stretches near 
New York City (where police divers some- 
times swim into phone booths), but which 
also has 186 species of fish in 154 miles of 
estuary. 

It was 75 miles inland, in 1983, that 
Cronin caught Exxon tankers dumping 
megatons of petrochemically tainted sea- 
water, then stealing freshwater to sell to 
Aruba. Of the lawsuit that led to a half- 
million-dollar settlement, he recalls, 
“Exxon told us that they were perfectly 
willing to wage a campaign to win public 
sympathy, and I told them, ‘Wait a minute. 
You’re an oil company. You can’t win 
public sympathy.’ ” 

The longest essay, “The Uncommitted 
Crime,” introduces us to the Tlingit Indi- 
ans of Angoon, “a shacky, tenacious, re- 
mote, and defiant little frontier-speck of an 
Indian town on Admiralty Island in south- 
east Alaska.” Angoon is not much like 
CBS’s bucolic sitcom Northern Exposure, 
but the town tells a fascinating, two-sided 
story. One side is the story of the Tlingit 
culture, which its citizens determinedly 
preserve. (Tlingit are divided into two lin- 
eages, raven and eagle; marriage within 
one’s own lineage is taboo, and “kids 
sometimes complain that all the attractive 
prospects belong to their lineage.”) 

The other side involves what’s happened 
to Alaska since the white man arrived, 
bringing, among other evils, the liquor that 
turned the houses of Angoon into what 
John Muir called “a chain of alcoholic vol- 
canoes.” (The word “hooch” is derived 
from the Hootsnoowoos, the Tlingit tribe 
that settled Angoon.) 
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The “uncommitted crime” refers to the 
events culminating on October 26, 1882, 
when a revenue cutter shelled and burned 
the town, killing six children, after the na- 
tives had demanded reparations for the ac- 
cidental deaths of two Indians. A Califor- 
nia congressman called it “the greatest 
outrage ever committed in the United 
States upon any Indian tribe.” In 1973, 
the government settled out of court for 
$90,000. 

I could quibble that the Alaskan essay is 
less faithful to the book’s theme than the 
other two; the Tlingit’s relationship to the 
water is surely as intimate as the Province- 
town fisherman’s or the Hudson pa- 
troller’s, but it’s obscured by Wilkinson’s 
broader examination of their culture and 
history. On the positive side, while the es- 
say nominates the white man as a villain, 
The Riverkeeper is generally free of the 
heavy-handed editorializing of Big Sugar, 
which painted the sugar industry with the 
subtlety of Snidely Whiplash. 

Except for popping up repeatedly in 
“The Uncommitted Crime,” Wilkinson is 
mostly content to let his characters tell 
their own stories, while lending his 
clearly exhaustive research for local 
color — what seafood menus call 
gray or lemon sole is actually witch 
or blackback flounder; the Hud- 
son’s three major runs of shad { 
each year are called forsythia, lilac, + 
and dogwood, after the seasonal 
blossoms appearing on shore. 

On the other hand, there’s that 
Hemingwayesque business. Every so 
often, Wilkinson falls into short, chop- 
py sentences that make the reader 
want to sleep with the fishes: 
“I spoke to Mr. Codinha 
at home. He had re- 
tired from fishing and 
owned a stand on the 
wharf selling ice 
cream and frozen yo- 
gurt. He was short 
and portly. He had a 
long face, and jowls. 
His expression was 
intelligent and mel- 
ancholy. He had 
watery eyes. He 
kept his hands in 
his pockets. On 
the wall in his 
living room was 
a painting of a 
fishing boat. Re- 
calling the past 
held no particu- 
lar interest for 
him. He was 
raised in Glou- 
cester.” This 
occasional 
starkness even 
extends to the 
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book’s jacket — Knopf’s borzoi logo is 
drawn as a canine stick figure. 

Still, Wilkinson manages to redeem 
himself more often than not, sometimes 
with a touch of humor: ending a similarly 
dreary description of a dance band with 
the line, “They took the stage and sat for a 
long time staring out at the banquet, giv- 
ing the impression that the view from their 
seats was arresting”; or cheerfully describ- 
ing a fish tank as “suffused with anxiety” 
(“Everything in it is permanently on guard 
against everything else”). 

Best of all, Wilkinson delivers two ele- 
gantly crafted pages for every plodding one. 
His description of the black-and-white win- 
ter landscape of Angoon, with chimney 
smoke drifting past the windows and ravens 
the size of dogs sharing the frozen street 
with children on bikes, is simply beautiful, 
and the opening pages of the Hudson River 
essay are a blend of facts and atmosphere 
worth admiring in a writing class — or 
worth comparing to John McPhee. 

Just as no element is more vital to life 
than water, nothing is more vital to Ameri- 

can letters — or harder to write, or 


_ buster-minded times — 
than simple, honest non- 
fiction. Alec Wilkinson 
can write it, and The 
Riverkeeper is a place to 


find it. QO 
HONEST NON- 
FICTION is 


Wilkinson’s aim — 
and, for the most 
part, he 
succeeds. 
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Obscure genius 





Bringing to life a giant 
in the world of mathematies 


by Clif Garboden 


| THE MAN WHO KNEW INFINITY: A 
| LIFE OF THE GENIUS RAMANUJAN, 





by Robert Kanigel. Scribners, 438 pages, 
$27.95. 


ow does a biographer 
handle a genius? That the 
Indian mathematician 
Srinivasa Ramanujan was 
a genius of the rarest or- 
der is undisputed, bui because he rose 
from the obscurity of a lower-middle-class 
South India Brahmin background, ex- 


| panded the horizons of an erudite and lit- 
| tle-appreciated field, and was observed, in 


terms of his personality, primarily by cul- 
turally remote (and often racist) Western- 
ers, the task of describing him satisfactori- 
ly for a general readership is fraught with 
frustration. 

Science writer Robert Kanigel, who ad- 
mits to being only barely familiar with Ra- 
manujan (pronounced Rah-MAH-na-jun, 
though Americans who know his name at 
all usually say Rah-mah-NOOJ-en) when 
the idea for The Man Who Knew Infinity 
was proposed by Scribners editor Barbara 
Grossman, backs into his subject. The 
book’s account of Ramanujan’s largely un- 
documented early life is the watery prod- 
uct of an author who obviously scrambled 
for every scrap of information he could 
find and came away with an uncomfort- 
able mastery of his material. So it’s some- 
what unsatisfying to read the story of how 
Ramanujan struggled and failed with for- 
mal schooling, retreated to self-taught 
mathematics as a means of avoiding fur- 


| ther failure, and lucked into superstar pa- 
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tronage after having all but resigned him- 
self to the tedious life of a government 
clerk. It’s unsatisfying because such treat- 
ment unduly draws attention to the most 
compelling yet unanswered questions 
about Ramanujan, which have less to do 
with his accomplishments than with his 
humanity. 

Kanigel’s book does a 180-degree turn 
when the scene shifts to England and the 
reader is treated to a profile on the Trinity 
College (Cambridge) math scholar who 
“discovered” Ramanujan: G.W. Hardy, a 
mathematics prodigy who, some years af- 
ter Ramanujan’s untimely death, came to 
be regarded as the greatest working math- 
ematician of the early 20th century. 

Hardy was an atheist, a pacifist, and a 
misfit among turn-of-the-century English 
mathematicians. He disdained the British 
approach to mathematics, which focused 
on teaching students to pass arduous uni- 
versity exams, and preferred the Continen- 
tal approach, which emphasized rigorous 
proofs of mathematical operations the En- 
glish were comfortable taking for granted. 
During the course of his career, Hardy 
was instrumental in turning around the 
English mathematics establishment and 
setting the tone for the ivory-tower out- 
look that only today is being called into 
question as self-serving. 

In 1913, Ramanujan, who found a niche 
in the Madras educational establishment 
despite his lack of credentials, wrote to 
Hardy requesting financial and political 
help to further his career. He enclosed 
pages of theorems that he’d been working 
on for years. At first, Hardy found them 
nearly incomprehensible. Then he puzzled 
them out: lacking formal training, Ra- 
manujan had, in ignorance, rediscovered 
several major mathematical principles long 
known to Western scholars. Further, de- 
spite apparent massive leaps of logic, Ra- 
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on faith.) 

What Ramanujan did is 
roughly analogous to some- 
one who, after one year of 
junior-high French, rein- 
vents the entire language by 
first postulating the gram- 
mar and vocabulary for 
Latin. That’s not much of an 
exaggeration. Ramanujan, 
never having been schooled 
in how mathematicians are 
supposed to think, ap- 
proached every problem in 
the broadest possible terms. 
To find the answer to one 
problem, he would begin by 
devising a method of solving 
all problems of that type. He 
was able to see patterns in 
numbers and the way they 
functioned seemingly at a 
glance, and he never hesitat- 
ed to expand his insights to 
include the workings of all 
numbers — thus earning the 
compliment that he “knew 
infinity.” 

No one knows how Ra- 
manujan did it. Hardy, 
though filled with respect 
for his “protégé,” never 
plumbed the depths of Ra- 
manujan’s psychology. Per- 











DIFFICULT SUBJECT: despite his bril- 


liance, little is known about Ramanujan. 


manujan had proposed remarkable and 
novel solutions to previously unap- 
proached mathematical questions. 

Hardy invited Ramanujan to come to 
Cambridge. Ramanujan came, and he and 
Hardy broke new ground in a number of 
areas. World War I stranded Ramanujan 
in England, and soon his health failed. 
Probably he contracted TB. In any case, 
Ramanujan suffered a physical and emo- 
tional decline (once attempting suicide) 
and returned to India after the Armistice 
only to die, amid a strained and unhappy 
family situation, in 1920. 

Ramanujan’s story is touching and trag- 
ic, but to appreciate that fully, one has to 
be literally awestruck by this intellectual 
innocent’s mental prowess. And this is as 
difficult for a biographer to impart as get- 
ting a fix on Ramanujan’s personality. 
Kanigel, in fact, in the end apologizes for 
his inability to explain Ramanujan’s feats 
adequately. To understand Ramanujan, 
one has to understand his math. And that 
takes some doing, though Kanigel does try 
— sometimes effectively, more often suc- 
ceeding in making non-mathematical eyes 
glaze over. What Kanigel does very well, 
however, is impress the reader with the 
thrust of Ramanujan’s genius. (The de- 
tails, for most of us, alas, have to be taken 





haps, Kanigel intimates, 
Hardy, the atheist, was 
afraid to approach the mys- 
tical/religious mental associ- 
ations that, by what few accounts exist, 
Ramanujan took for granted. Ramanujan 
and Hardy, for all their brilliant collabora- 
tions, were hardly the Butch and Sun- 
dance of Cambridge mathematics — one 
bowed to no gods; the other freely admit- 
ted a faith in astrology and suggested that 
his mathematics were divinely imparted in 
dreams. Hardy did, however, recognize 
the intuitive side of Ramanujan’s genius, 
and possibly envied the Indian’s ability to 
“think vaguely,” like an artist awaiting in- 
spiration. 

A BBC documentary on Ramanujan, re- 
leased in 1986 just prior to the 100th an- 
niversary of the mathematician’s birth and 
entitled Letters from an Indian Clerk, did 
an excellent job of melding the romance 
and scientific precision that make up Ra- 
manujan’s legacy. Ultimately, Kanigel, 
though frequently betraying the fact that 
he’s overpowered by Ramanujan’s intellec- 
tual prowess, does the same. His closing 
scenes, set in India, coalesce that side of 
Ramanujan’s life nicely and make up for 
the author’s trepidatious start. Ultimately, 
we are inspired by Ramanujan’s story. And 
to draw honest inspiration out of a biogra- 
phy of a guileless and, by inference, some- 
what nerdish, mathematician is a fair mea- 
sure of Kanigel’s storytelling. go 
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Freedom 


Orlando Patterson 
This long-awaited work--the first 
history of freedom from ancient to 
modern times--is part of a two-vol- 
ume project exploring the origins 
and development of the most cher- 
ished value in Western civilization. 
Mr. Patterson is the author of the 
groundbreaking Slavery and Social 
Death. He is Professor of Sociology 
at Harvard University. 


Basic Books, $29.95 





Life, Thought, and Politics 
Arpad Kadarkay 

The first biography in any language of 
one of the most important intellectuals of 
the twentieth century and arguably the 
most original and profound thinker ever 
to have worked within the Marxian tradi- 
tion. 


Blackwell, $29.95 
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The Good Society 
Robert N. Bellah, et al. 


The authors of the acclaimed Habits 
of the Heart propose a new response 
to the country's growing social ills. 
Acknowledging that we all live 

in and through institutions--family, 
school, community, the nation--the 
authors show how we can and must 
take responsibility for making those 
institutions work, and thereby take 
responsibility for ourselves. 


Knopf, $25.00 





Symbolic Power 


Pierre Bourdieu 

This volume brings together 

Mr. Bourdieu's highly original 
writings on language and on the rela- 
tions among language, power, and 
politics. He develops a forceful 
critique of traditional approaches 

to language, including the linguistic 
theories of Saussure and Chomsky and 
the theory of speech-acts elaborated 
by Austin and others. 


Harvard, $34.95 
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Reflections of an 
Affirmative Action 


Baby 
Stephen Carter 


Mr. Carter, professor of law at Yale, 
draws on his own experience as a 
beneficiary (and, at times, a victim) 
of racial preferences. He argues that 
affirmative action must return to its 
simpler roots: to provide educational 
opportunities for those who might not 
otherwise have them. 


Basic Books, $23.00 
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1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
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190 Newbury Street, Boston 
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| ROBERT HENRI: 
| by Bennard B. Perlman. Dover Publica- 
| tions, 176 pages, $14.95. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s second term 
| launched a new spirit of American insur- 
gence. Reform was everywhere. Abuses of 
political, corporate, and social standing 
| were attacked in novels, the press, and 


owen 











* * A ‘ 
Non-fiction came the avant-garde’s chief champion 


THE MANSIONS OF LIMBO, by Do- 
minick Dunne. Crown Publishers, 288 methods, however, differed from those of 


Drawing-room doors open for Do- 
minick Dunne, a Hollywood producer for —_ representation of a more ideal society, or a 
25 years before he succumbed to a “docu- 
mentarian’s need to record the extraordi- 
nary insider’s life that became available to _ throw of genteel academic painting for a 
me” in best-selling novels such as People 
Like Us and An Inconvenient Woman. Af- 
ter the 1982 murder of his actress daugh- 
ter, Dominique, Dunne’s anguished ac- _ was a bravura style, uncomprehending of 
count of the senseless crime and its inade- 
“Justice,” launched his sionists’ innovations. 
parallel renown as a Vanity Fair corre- 


quate punishment, 


His new collection of articles, The Man- 
sions of Limbo, is titled for a remembered _for the 1913 “Armory Show,” a foresight- 
snippet of prose suggesting “a state of ful exhibit that included the European 
privileged oblivion with a missing ingredi- 
” Most of its subjects, from disgraced 
jet-set arms broke: Adnan Khashoggi to _ friends, and tragic first marriage are ideal 
’50s chanteuse Phyllis McGuire to the bes- 
tial Menendez brothers, who butchered 
their parents for their inheritance, are 
those whose stature only has modified des- 
tiny, not changed it. 

Dunne recognizes the carnival-like 
charity auction for the late Duchess of __ that accuses Henri’s father of arson, mur- 
Windsor’s jewelry (“The Windsor Epi- 
logue”) as the arriviste Mrs. Simpson’s What became of these accusations, how- 
last shot at “the nobility that always eluded _ ever, is never mentioned. Moreover, Hen- 
” He marvels at California’s realty __ ri’s relationship to the Impressionists and 
craze (“Teardown”) whose “talk is so per- 
vasive and persuasive that you find your- ating a curiously sterile picture of the 
self agreeing with the logic of buying a artist’s historical place and importance. 
$10 million mansion in order to tear it 
down and build a $20 million one.” He is 
compassionate towards a fragile Rocke- 
feller heiress whose family is battling over 
her estate, while stipulating that “This is 
not a sad story. The deprived will not go 
hungry.” He movingly chronicles “Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s Proud Finale.” 

Dunne’s entree endures because he’s 
gentlemanly, subtle, fair, and an articulate 
interpreter of the genteel pause that speaks 
volumes. The Mansions of Limbo contains _ book at poor slobs who come before him 
some of his most enthralling and memo- 
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even the visual arts. It’s in this atmo- 
sphere that the painter Robert Henri be 


and spokesman. 
Henri’s painting style and teaching 


journalists and writers. He did not ad- 
vance a critique of the prevailing system, a 


reassessment of his medium’s inherent 
qualities; rather, he advocated the over- 


passionate involvement in life. From this, 
he believed, strong and vibrant works 
would emerge. But what actually resulted 


both the Impressionists and Post-Impres- 


Still, Henri’s revolutionary stance, 
charismatic personality, and mounting of 
independent exhibits helped set the stage 


’ 


artists’ more-radical accomplishments. 
Moreover, his shady genealogy, colorful 


material for a lively biography. Unfortu- 
nately, this isn’t one. 

Although well documented, Perlman’s 
text is mired in unnecessary and meander- 
ing details. At one point, for instance, 
Perlman includes a newspaper account 


der, and destroying his own property. 
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Post-Impressionists is equally vague, cre- 


— Mary Sherman 


Ficti 
MAXIMUM BOB, by Elmore Leonard. 
Delacorte Press, 292 pages, $18.95. 


“Maximum Bob” refers to Big Bob 
Gibbs, a Miami judge fond of throwing the 





and fond of throwing his weight around 
with female lawyers and court officers he | 
tries to seduce. His attempted seduction of | 
probation officer Kathy Baker coincides 
with threats made against Gibbs by one of | 
Baker’s small-time charges. While investi- 
gating the threats and the delivery of a live 
gator to Gibbs’s home, Baker runs into the 
small-timer’s larcenous uncle, a crack- 
freak, delicensed dermatologist under 
house arrest, and Gibbs’s wife, a former | 
See BOOKMARKS, page 14 | 


MIKE KARCHER 


— Alison Comey 
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PERLMAN: curiously sterile portrait of the artist. 
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As head of the Serials Department at Northwestern University Library 
in Evanston, Illinois, Mary is responsible for the acquistion and in- 
ventory control of every journal, magazine and newspaper the library 
subscribes to. It’s a huge, rewarding job. And just one of the many 
challenging opportunities you could consider with a 
Master's Degree in Library and Information Science. 


THE FUTURE IS INFORMATION. 
TAKE CHARGE OF THE FUTURE. 


OE Huron St., Chicago, 1L 60611 
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Continued from page 13 


| aquatic-show mermaid given to New Age 
| shenanigans and channeling the voice of a 





| dead 12-year-old slave girl. 


Maximum Bob is another move by 
Leonard away from straight-ahead crime 
fiction to pulp burlesque. It may be a mat- 
ter of temperament, but I found the mor- 
dant humor of books like Split Images and 
Unknown Man #89 more entertaining. 
There was a grim pleasure in not knowing 
what was coming next and a whammy in 


JOAN LEONARD 











with a measure of decency. 


the way Leonard pulled the rug out from 
under you. The black-comic tall tales he’s 
writing now are too artificial to have a 
similar impact. 

Not that the change signals a decline in 
Leonard’s craft. Occasionally his cross- 
cutting technique is more irritating than 
suspenseful and an early scene in which 
Baker tells Gibbs about herself sacrifices 
plausibility to exposition. But Leonard 
does what he does awfully well. He’s never 
claimed that crime fiction offers the true, 
unvarnished view of society some critics 
have claimed for it (just a view of one 
seedy slice), and he’s never lapsed into the 
cynicism of the genre. His heroes and 
heroines are usually appealing because 
they’re basically good people tough 


| enough to deal with the mean cusses they 
| come into contact with on both sides of 


















LEONARD: biack-comic tall tales 
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the law. In a genre that too often values 
tough-guy baloney over humanity, that’s a 
measure of decency. 

— Charles Taylor 


THE WIVES’ TALE, by Alix Wilber. 
W.W. Norton, 351 pages, $19.95. 

The Dufore family of Esperance, Ver- 
mont, are farmers and carpenters and ru- 
ral odd-job men. They live in ancient 
farmhouses, drive 10-year-old pickups, 
and generally blend in pretty well with the 
rest of the rural underclass. Of course, ev- 
ery family has its oddities; it’s just that the 
Dufores seem to have such odd oddities. 
Dennis fills his pockets with rocks to keep 
from blowing away. Uncle Abner 
has a small problem with sponta- 
neous combustion. Davy is decom- 
posing without bothering to die first, 
and poor Gran Marie hasn’t slept a 
wink in 40 years. In addition, most 
of the Dufore men die by their own 
hand, presumably because being a 
Dufore is just too hard. 

Author Wilber follows the Du- 
fores through four decades of disas- 
ter with a sweet wit and a strange 
brand of surrealism that seems very 
believable. Indeed, one of the great 
strengths of this novel is that the 
Dufores are so normal in all the little 
things. They work and marry and 
eat creamed corn, and some of them 
have second sight or get hit by me- 
teors. Like Stephen King’s device of 
inserting brand names and pop mu- 
sic into his most horrific scenes, 
Wilber’s descriptions of Dufore life 
show them dealing with their multi- 
tude of family crises the way most 
people would déal with an inherited 
tendency to gain weight. 

There’s a lot going on in The 
Wives’ Tale, what with people burst- 
ing into flames and turning into 
trout, but the reader should resist 
the temptation to hunt for a larger 
meaning. This novel is best read as 
an entertainment along the lines of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. As the Dufore 
men and their goodhearted women strug- 
gle to live in their skewed world, the read- 
er will come to like them and to root for 
them. If there is a message, maybe it’s that 
we’re all Dufores, trying to live sanely 
while carrying an insane burden of person- 
al tragedy. Wilber’s writing is clean and 
tight, her characters are clumsily endear- 
ing, and The Wives’ Tale is worth the 
telling. 

— Mare Munroe Dion 


THE WHISTLING SONG, by Stephen 
Beachy. Norton, 411 pages, $19.95. 

The Whistling Song, Stephen Beachy’s 
mesmerizing first novel, evokes a line from 
vintage Calvino: “Life, thought the naked 
man, was a hell, with rare moments recall- 
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ing some ancient paradise.” 

Beachy adroitly interweaves three narra- 
tives, setting each spinning in gyres of rep- 
etition, divergence, and convergence that 
reflect our limited and shifting takes on 
experience. The idyllic childhood of Matt, 
the book’s orphaned first-person narrator, 
is shaken by loss, anxiety, and adoles- 
cence, shatters under guilt, and his par- 
ents’ violent deaths. Cast loose from seem- 
ing normalcy, Matt endures first a lunatic 
orphanage and then a desperate, danger- 
ous year of homelessness with beautiful, 
evil fellow-orphan Jimmy. In his dreamlike 
present, Matt, now a young man, hitch- 
hikes alone, trying to reconstruct his frac- 
tured life and recover the lost sensual in- 
nocence he knew with Andalusia. 

Beachy intersperses Matt’s meditations 
with quirky, scathing images: an orphan- 
age run like a PTL-theme-park; a goddess 
of food trailing self-sacrificial cabbages 
and cantaloupes; the credibly incredible 
metamorphoses of Matt’s illusions. But 
Beachy’s grim vision dominates: young 
people find release in cruelty and self-de- 
struction, and guidance from mall custodi- 
ans and suicidal rock stars. 

Funny, lyrical, and darkly disturbing, 
Beachy’s novel invokes the all-American 
theme that closes Huckleberry Finn: “1 
reckon I got to light out for the territory 
ahead of the rest, because Aunt Sally she’s 
going to adopt me and civilize me, and I 
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can’t stand it. I been there before.” 

Matt, too, has been there before; yet, 
one among many, he lights out hopefully 
for that surreal yet familiar territory of the 
mind congruent with America’s dream- 
scape: the myth of self-renewal through 
the freedom of the open road. 

— Susan Lee Boulanger 


THE OLD MAN AND MR. SMITH, by 
Peter Ustinov. Arcade, 261 pages, 
$19.95. 

Recall the last fable you read and you'll 
probably have to stretch your memory 
back to prepubescence. Whether it was 
Aesop’s mouse pulling a splinter out of the 
lion’s foot or the fox crying sour grapes, 
they were tales that revealed fundamen- 
tal truths about human nature and re- 
quired the attention span of a two-year- 
old. 

So why has actor Peter Ustinov written 
The Old Man and Mr. Smith — a 261- 
page fable in which God and Satan return 
to Earth to check out humanity’s 
progress? The immortal duo encounter an 
adulterous televangelist, indignant Israeli 
rabbis, a drug-addicted drunk, metaphysi- 
cally astute Indians, and a host of other 
stereotypes — all while the zealous FBI 
pursues them because God tipped a 
concierge with miraculously counterfeited 
greenbacks. While surveying contempo- 
rary affairs through their eyes, Ustinov 
juxtaposes the naturally com- 
plementary God and devil, 
asking whether Good can ex- 
ist without Evil and whether 
either means anything to any- 
one. Neither question matters, 
though. Only a few souls rec- 
ognize them for who they are, 
and the duo fear that they 
have lost not only touch, but 
also influence, with the human 
race. 

And Ustinov has so many 
trite things to say about the 
evils of the world — violence, 
greed, and depravity, among 
others — that he diminishes 
the effect of his already shal- 
low commentaries. After per- 
forming supernatural tricks, 
God and Satan fail to convince 
an ancient, hubristic Japanese 
of their identities. Militant 
Chinese soldiers apprehend 
the two as demonstrators for 
democracy in Tiananmen 
Square. And corruption greets 
them at every turn in America. 
While Ustinov slaves over a 
predictable narrative and tired 
generalizations, we only end 
up craving the effortless reve- 
lations of those fables of our 





the evils of the world. 


USTINOV: telling us trite things about younger years. 


— Kevin Bolan 
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The literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


MONDAY 2 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by 
Wombat and Judith Bridges at 8 p.m. at T.T. 
the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0082. 


TUESDAY 3 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
videotape of Vincent Ferrini at 8:30 p.m. (open 
reading begins at 8 p.m.) at the Community 
Church Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY 4 

CAMBRIDGE AUTHOR SUSAN KELLY 
signs copies of And Soon I’ll Come To Kill You 
at 6 p.m. at Kate’s Mystery Books, 2211 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 491-2660. 


SUNDAY 8 

LONGFELLOW POETRY SERIES presents a 
reading by Shaun O’Connell, with music by Di- 
ana and Fran Madden, at 3 p.m. at the Longfel- 
low Site, 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; call 
643-0029. 


MONDAY 9 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by 


| Holdout magazine and Glenn Stout at 8 p.m. at 
| T.T. the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central 
| Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0082. 


TUESDAY 10 


| ANDRE DUBUS reads from Broken Vessels at 
| 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, Copley 
| Square, Boston. Reception and book ‘signing 
| follow at the Harvard Book Store Café, 190 








Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by the Har- 
vard Book Store Fall Author Series. Free; call 
536-0095. 

NOVELIST RUSSELL BANKS reads from 
The Sweet Hereafter at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free, but 
tickets are required; they’re available two weeks 
in advance at WordsWorth Books, 30 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, and at the Brattle Theatre. 
Canned goods for the Cambridge Food Pantry 
Network will be collected at the door. Spon- 
sored by WordsWorth Readings. Call 354- 
5201. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by Patricia Smith at 8:30 p.m. (open 
reading begins at 8 p.m.) at the Community 
Church Bidg., Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
267-8624. 

“TREASURES IN YOUR ATTIC: OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS” is a talk by Kenneth Gloss, 
proprietor of the Brattle Book Shop, at 9:30 
a.m. at the Needham Congregational Church, 
1154 Great Plain Ave., Needham. Appraisals of 
books and items follow the lecture. Free; call 1- 
800-447-9595. 


WEDNESDAY 11 

WAIL! COFFEEHOUSE meets on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month at the 
White Whale, 9 Hale St. (behind the First Bap- 
tist Church), Beverly. Open-mike and half-hour 
features. Cover $3; call 508-887-5389. 


FRIDAY 13 

PETER BATES, THOMAS HURLEY, AND 
JUDY KATZ-LEVINE read from their poetry 
at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Wash- 
ington Pk., Newtonville. Admission $2; call 
964-3424. 


SATURDAY 14 
CHARACTERS FROM MAURICE 
SENDAK’S THE WILD THING greet chil- 
dren and participate in storytelling from 10:30 
to 11:30 a.m. at the Wellesley Charlesbank 
Bookshops. Free. 


SUNDAY 15 

LONGFELLOW POETRY SERIES presents a 
reading by Dolores Kendrick at 3 p.m. at the 
Longfellow Site, 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 643-0029. 

“HEROES, SELKIES, AND FAIRIES” is a 
program celebrating Ossian, the “legendary 
hero and poet of the third century,” as well as 
“other Celtic dreamers.” It begins at 7 p.m. at 
Washburn Hall, Episcopal Divinity School, 99 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free. 


| STONE SOUP POETRY presents Annie Pluto 


and Michael Plummer at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, Cam- 
bridge. Cover $3; call 227-0082. 


TUESDAY 17 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by Victor Howes at 8:30 p.m. (open 
reading begins at 8 p.m.) at the Community 





Church Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
267-8624. 


THURSDAY 19 

PENELOPE LIVELY reads from City of the 
Mind at 6 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 
449 Broadway, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Reading International Bookstore. Free; call 
349-4040. 


MONDAY 23 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents Jan Luby 
and Tim Mason at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear’s, 10 
Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. Cov- 
er $3; call 227-0082. 


TUESDAY 24 

CALVIN TRILLIN reads from American Sto- 
ries at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 40 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free but tickets are re- 
quired; they’re available two weeks in advance 
at WordsWorth Books, 30 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, and at the Brattle Theatre. Canned 
goods for the Cambridge Food Pantry Network 
will be collected at the door. Sponsored by 
WordsWorth Readings. Call 354-5201. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by James Foritano at 8:30 p.m. (open 
reading begins at 8 p.m.) at the Community 
Church Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
267-8624. ° 


WEDNESDAY 25 
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STEPHEN CARTER reads from Reflections of | 


an Affirmative Action Baby at 6 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Reception and book signing follows 
at the Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass Ave. 
Sponsored by Harvard Book Store Fall Author 
Series. Free; call 536-0095. 

NORA DOOLEY reads from Everybody Cooks 
Rice at 3:30 p.m. at the Mount Auburn/Collins 
Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 349-4021. 

WAIL! COFFEEHOUSE meets on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month at the 
White Whale, 9 Hale St. (behind the First Bap- 
tist Church), Beverly. Open-mike and half-hour 
features. Cover $3; call 508-887-5389. 


THURSDAY 26 

CONNIE PORTER reads from All-Bright 
Court at 6 p.m.,at the Cambridge Public Li- 
brary, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Sponsored 
by Reading International Bookstore. Free; call 
349-4040. 

JACK CRIMMINS reads from Blind Corners at 
7 p.m. at the Mount Auburn/Collins Branch Li- 
brary, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
349-4021. 


FRIDAY 27 

THREE APPLES STORYTELLING FESTI- 
VAL begins tonight with a performance for 
families, followed by a performance of “really 
scary stories just for adults,” and continues 
through the weekend on the common in the 
town of Harvard. Participants include story- 
teller Jay O’Callahan, raconteur Vertamae 
Grosvenor, children’s author Heather Forest, 
and folk singers Sally Rogers and Claudia 
Schmidt. Saturday features performances and 
workshops for kids and adults; Sunday features 
performances, comedy show, and contra danc- 
ing. Tickets for individual events are $5 and 
$9, $3.50 and $6 for kids. Complete schedule 
and ticket information may be obtained by call- 
ing 864-3062. 


MONDAY 30 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents Mark 
Pawlak and Dick Lourie at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, Cam- 
bridge. Cover $3; call 227-0082. 


CONFERENCES 

JOURNEES YOURCENAR is a four-day con- 
ference celebrating the writer Marguerite 
Yourcenar. It runs from October 2 through 5 at 
the French Library, in Boston, and at Harvard 
University, and features conferences, round- 
table discussions, and a photo exhibit, as well as 
film and theater based on Yourcenar’s texts. 
Participants include Yourcenar biographer 
Josyane Savigneau, writer Jean Denis Bredin, 
and Diane de Margerie, as well as other French 
writers living in the US. For more information, 
call 354-3464. 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on the last Fri- 
day of each month. Send or bring your listing to 
PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215, by 5 p.m. on the sec- 
ond-to-last Thursday of the month. 
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African Silences 


By Peter Matthiessen 

This is a lyrical and sobering account of the author's travels and explorations of The Dark 
Continent. It’s a portrait of vanishing worlds and wildlife in Senegal, Gambia, the Ivory Coast, 
Zaire and the Congo Basin. 

Reg. $21 With 10% Coop Discount, 


NUEURAUM Published by Random House 


In The Eye Of The Storm: ) 
The Life Of General H. Norman Schwarzkopf 


By Roger Cohen & Claudio Gatti 


This is not only a military story, but the saga of a remarkable American and his family in which 
each generation has built on the achievement of the last, carrying forward a tradition of industry 
and integrity. Reg. $19.95 With 10% Coop Discount, 


$17.95 Published by Farrar, Straus and Giroux 


Virtual Reality 


By Howard Rheingold 

Even though it may read like science fiction, Virtual Reality is an epic and encyclopedic history 
of alternate reality fabrication from Plato and Dionysus to the highest tech labs in Japan, 
America and Europe. Reg. $22.95 With 10% Coop Discount, 


$20.65 Published by Summit Books 


Make No Law The Sullivan Case and the First Amendment 


By Anthony Lewis 

This is a masterful case history of First Amendment law and how our written Constitution fulfills 
the hope and promise of those who framed it. This lucid account should be read by everyone 
who cares about freedom of the press. Reg. $25 With 10% Coop Discount, 


Published by Random House 


Vengeance 


By Ian St. James 

At last, an extraordinary novel about money, power, betrayal, hate, love and revenge that also 
happens to be highly entertaining and refreshing. The author really knows how to make the 
world of business and finance a lot of fun. After Sept. 1st, $19.95 


We’re All Booked Up For Fall 
with the Best in Fact & Fiction! 
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NOW $14.95 Published by Harper Collins 











10% DISCOUNT 


On All Regularly Priced Hardcover & Paperback Books. 
Except text & professional reference. 


































































HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 MFRI9:15-7 THUR TIL’8:30 
THUR TIL'8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 


COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD. 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS PL OR CHARLES 80 GARAGES 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL AFTER S WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE 


The Single Hound 
By May Sarton 

in this, her first novel, we encounter the early flowenny of May Sarton's special ability to depict 
sensitive people who find they must travel new pathways if they are to discover their true selves. 
Paperback. Reg. $9.95 With 10% Coop Discount, 


DABMUE Pubiished by Norton 


Killing Mister Watson 


By Peter Matthiessen 

Drawn from fragments of historical fact, this novel brilliantly depicts the fortunes and misfortunes 
of a real-life entrepreneur and outlaw who thrived in the lawless Florida Everglades at the tum of 
the century. Paperback. Reg. $11 With 10% Coop Discount, 


BEI punished by vintage Books 
The Throwing Madonna: 


Essays on the Brain 

By William H. Calvin 

Were early women hunters and toolmakers? Why has the cat become a beloved pet? Did 
Woodrow Wilson's stroke change history? These are just some of the questions this 
neurobioligist considers in these exciting essays. Paperback. Reg. $13 

With 10% Coop Discount, 


$11.70 ; 
Published by Bantam Books 


As I Saw It 


By Dean Rusk, as told to Richard Rusk 

A perceptive portrait of Dean Rusk and his times. As / Saw it is also a moving testament to a 
renewed mutual respect between a father and son. It's eloquent, moving, funny, devilish and 
even earthy. Paperback. Reg. $14.95 With 10% Coop Discount, 


SERIE Published by Penguin 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-FRI9:15-7 THUR TIL'8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE VALIDATE AT 
CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 
































